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hen my wife and I were asked to teach a Sunday-school 
class of twelve-year-old boys and girls we agreed, but with many 
misgivings. Although our own religious life had long been vital, 
we felt ill-equipped to teach religion, particularly to twelve- 
year-olds, an age group noted for inattention and even callous- 
ness. 

We agreed to try, simply because our friend the church-school 
superintendent was in a desperate spot. From small beginnings 
the Sunday school had grown in the past three years to a weekly 
attendance of some eight hundred youngsters. Almost a hundred 
teachers and substitutes were needed to cope with this large 
enrollment. 

Now, looking back on a year of teaching, we can say it was 
not only a challenging experience, but also an extremely satis- 
fying experience. For not only did we end the year with a class 
full of enthusiastic and well-behaved young people, but we 
ourselves learned the answers to many questions that over the 
years had hovered vaguely in our minds. 

The idea for this book was born during one of the early 
sessions of our teaching when a boy rose in class to ask the 
simple question: "How do we know that Jesus ever existed?" 
The boy was sincerely curious. He said he had walked to church 
with two seventh-grade boys who had raised the question, and 
the three had resolved to ask it of their teachers. Of course the 
answer would be easy for a theologian. We thought at the time 
that the answer would be easy for us, too. One need only, we 
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assumed, turn to one of many handbooks and find in an index 
some such listing as "Jesus His place in history/' Then it would 
be a simple matter to read to the class a few clear and conclusive 
paragraphs. 

But we could find nothing at hand, and we were forced to 
parry the question by telling the class we would take the matter 
up next Sunday. Later, in the church library, we found our 
director of religious education and the seventh-grade teacher 
engaged in a discussion of the same problem. They could find 
no clear-cut material to answer the question posed by the 
seventh-grade boys. 

After an hour spent fruitlessly searching through various 
books, the editors and authors of which apparently assumed no 
question such as "Did Jesus really exist?" is ever raised, our re- 
ligious director voiced the thought in all our minds. "Wouldn't 
it be helpful if someone would put together, in a well-indexed 
volume for Sunday-school teachers, the answers to this and a 
multitude of other questions on Christianity asked by young 
people?" 

It would indeed! We reasoned that such a volume must be 
much more than a question-answer medium. A typical teacher's 
guide lists outside reading for a single lesson that may require 
of the teacher as much as ten to fifteen hours' work during a 
week to prepare for the next lesson. Few of the books listed in 
such a guide are readily obtainable; and few teachers have 
sufficient free time to read the books even if they could find 
them. Recognizing this difficulty, we resolved to include in our 
book edited selections from some of the best readings on Jesus' 
life and teachings. 

Next we thought about the typical books of contemporary 
stories that are distributed to Sunday-school classes each year. 
Many of these stories are of a pattern that is too familiar. They 
are fictional, but not often compelling, stories about young peo- 
ple taking part in various hobbies and sports. When our boys 
and girls read stories of this kind there was little response except 
for the occasional query "Is that a true story?" In planning this 
book, we determined to use the evocative powers of storytelling 
more effectively in the Sunday-school classroom. We have, there- 
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fore, collected thirty stories, each of them true and each of them 
illustrating Christian principles at work in everyday life. 

These are all teaching aids: simple, clear answers to basic 
questions typically raised in class; readily accessible readings on 
the life and teachings of Jesus; interesting and provocative true- 
life stories that relate Christian teaching to present-day society, 
As teaching aids they all serve the chief purpose of this book, 
which is, simply stated, to teach and illumine the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, as revealed in the Gospels. (All Bible quotations 
in this volume, with the exception, at times, of those in quoted 
material, are taken from the King James Version.) 

This book is, we believe, unlike any other now available to 
teachers. It is not intended to replace basic materials furnished 
by the churches themselves, but, rather, to supplement such 
materials. Surely, in teaching the Christian Life and Doctrine 
there is need for enrichment and, indeed, plenitude. We hope 
this book will help the lay teacher to find these qualities. 

G.T.E. 
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"n the first day that you meet the group of children who 
will be under your spiritual guidance for the coming year, you 
will need to do a number of routine things. If possible, get the 
enrollment cards for your class in advance and familiarize your- 
self with the children's names as a help toward identifying them 
quickly. As you call off their names in class for the attendance 
record, you may wish to ask each child to describe briefly some 
highlight of what he did during the summer vacation. Also, tell 
them something about yourself, your interests or hobbies and 
even such obvious things as where you live and where you spent 
your vacation. 

Seating the children in a circle of chairs produces a feeling of 
both intimacy and control. Grouping children around a table is 
not as satisfactory. 

From the very first session it is useful to display on the class- 
room wall a map of the Holy Land. Gradually the children will 
familiarize themselves with the place names that are important 
in Jesus' life and ministry. Display, also, a map of the world, 
so that the Holy Land can be seen in relation to the United 
States and other countries. 

At the time of the third or fourth session invite your class, if 
possible, to a picnic lunch and games at your house. It should 
help you to know better both the children and those parents who 
bring their children to the house. It is important to try to know 
the parents as soon as meetings can be conveniently arranged. 
The absence of a child is a good occasion on which to telephone 

ix 
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his home, and thus perhaps engage in a friendly chat with his 
mother. Another means of keeping in touch with the homes 
of your students is to send a postal card as a reminder that 
preparation is necessary for the coming Sunday. From the en- 
rollment cards you may discover a child's birthday and, if time 
permits, send him a card as the day comes round. 

As for your own preparation, as teachers, study carefully each 
session beforehand. Always be on time and, of course, if you 
are to be absent, plan ahead for a substitute teacher. And, most 
importantly, in your prayers ask for guidance in your teaching. 
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SESSION I 

Getting Acquainted 



TO THE CLASS: 




are we going to talk about in this class during the year? 
In previous classes you have heard and read some of the Bible 
stories from the Old Testament. You have also studied the events 
in Jesus* life His birth, His teachings, His choosing of the 
Apostles, His crucifixion and resurrection. Many of us have 
stored this knowledge in an orderly way, but others may dis- 
cover it to be a jumble in their minds. How does the Old 
Testament serve as important background for the New Testa- 
ment? When and by whom were the Old Testament and 
New Testament written? One of the girls in a sixth-grade class 
once seriously asked if Jesus had written the Old Testament. 

We have all been brought up as Christians, and many of us 
believe as we do simply because we have faith in those who 
taught us our parents and our church. Having faith is, above 
all things, important, but it is also important to know what 
supports our faith. 

Although it has been almost two thousand years since Jesus 
brought God's message of love to this world, we can look around 
us today and see that this power is as real now as it ever was. 
There are many wonderful true stories about what men and 
women have done and are doing now as Christians. They ac- 
complished marvelous things because of their faith and their 
love of God. 

To start with, I would like to read to you a letter from a man 
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who is alive today because of his belief that God is love. The 
man is W. Maurice Ewing, a scientist who in 1954 headed an 
expedition to the area near Bermuda to study the ocean. Just 
beyond the Gulf Stream, his schooner, the Vema, was caught 
in a terrible storm and four of the party were washed overboard. 
Afterward, Mr. Ewing wrote this letter to his five children. 

A LETTER TO MY CHILDREN* 

At sea, January 14, 1954 
My dear, dear children: 

I want to write you about love the love of God, the love of 
family, and the love of our friends and neighbours. I have tried to 
tell you before about the importance of love, but probably I didn't 
make it very clear. I know more clearly now what love can do, so 
maybe I can help you to understand better. 

Yesterday a big wave swept me into the sea. I had to swim in a 
gale, with waves as high as our house, for a long, long time before 
the ship could come back and pick me up. It was your wonderful 
love that gave me the power to keep swimming after all strength 
was gone. 

This is how it happened. We had had a hard trip, gales most of 
the time, and we found that water came in badly through the deck- 
houses. 

Yesterday morning at seven I was on my way to the chartroom to 
find our position. I noticed that four big drums of lubricating oil had 
broken loose and were sloshing around. Vema was pitching and 
rolling violently. The drums were threatening to break in the after 
deckhouse, which might have let in enough water to sink the ship. 

Just then your Uncle John and the first and second mates, Charles 
Wilkie and Mike Brown, came on deck. Together we started to 
secure the drums. 

We had just finished lashing the last one when a terrible wave 
came. None of us saw it coming. Instantly we were covered with 
water and thrown against the drums. I expected every second to feel 
the terrible crash that would mean broken bones and a crushed 
body. 

Suddenly I realised that I had been thrown clear of the ship. I 
was a long time in coming up, and there was a lot of water in my 
lungs when I reached the surface. I made a bubbly rattly noise such 

* "A Letter to My Children," The Reader's Digest, September, 1954- Used 
by permission. 
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as a person with pneumonia makes as he tries to take a deep breath. 

I saw that all four of us were in the water. Each of the mates had 
hold of one of the oil drums, which was giving considerable support 
Uncle John was striking out to swim after the log line of the ship. 
I was sad to see this, because I knew it would be going so fast he 
could not hold onto it. 

I tried to swim to an oil drum. But my clothes bothered me so 
badly and I was so nearly drowned anyway that I quickly gave up 
and concentrated on trying to get my clothes off. 

I got a shoe off, and as it went I remember wondering how long 
it would take to get to the bottom, three miles down. Having on so 
many occasions photographed and sampled the ocean bottom, I 
thought how silly the shoe would look sitting down there. Then the 
other shoe went. Now I was having a hard time getting my pants 
off. They were hobbling me; I couldn't swim at all. 

Just then I heard a voice. It said, "Doc! Doc! Help! Help! Save 
me!" But everywhere there were mountainous waves, and I couldn't 
see where the voice had come from. I couldn't see anybody I saw 
only those terribly high waves. 

I started getting my shirt off. I was working very hard and just 
barely staying afloat. I next heard a cough, a choke, and then a 
groan. I looked around and couldn't see anybody anywhere. And 
then it was quiet. 

I understood then that he had died, and that drowning was just 
the opposite of what I had always imagined it would be. I had sup- 
posed that you got so tired that you just gave up and quit, but it 
seemed clear that what happens is more like a sudden unexpected 
attack by a strangler. I think he was caught by a wave, swallowed 
a lungful of water which made him cough, and then, beyond control 
of himself, quickly drowned. Later I learned that the man who died 
was Charles Wilkie, the first mate, a brave and fine young man. 

When I got my shirt off I could finally size up the situation. For 
an instant I saw Vema off there about a mile away. She had turned 
around and was headed for us. But in those huge seas, just as I 
would get squared away for another look, a wave would break and 
roll me over and over. I wondered if I could possibly last until the 
ship got back. 

When she was about half-way, she stopped. The steering gear had 
broken down the day before and I supposed that it was breaking 
down again. Actually Vema had stopped to pick up Uncle Johnny. 

I learned later that he had got hold of the log line but could not 
stand the speed at which it moved it burned his hands. He then 
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swam to a ladder floating by, got onto it, and was able to stay afloat 
quite comfortably. 

Now the ship turned away. I couldn't tell which way the wind 
was, everything being so confused. But I assumed that the skipper 
had to turn around again and make a pass on another tack. I didn't 
think I could last until Vema got back. 

Unable to swim any more, I turned on my back to try to float. I 
tried to get my breathing going the way you and I have often 
talked about: one takes a big breath and then holds it a long, long 
time so as to have lots of buoyancy, and then blows it out quickly and 
draws another breath. 

But my lungs were so full of water that I couldn't hold my breath 
long. Every time I'd try to get a mouthful of air the waves would 
break over me and I'd swallow more water. Then all went black 
before me and I couldn't see anything. 

I guess you'd think that a person wpuld be pretty much alone at 
a time like that. I wasn't alone a bit. It seemed as if all the good 
people I love and who love me were with me there, and were en- 
couraging me. 

Then just you children were there before me, and it seemed to 
me that all of you Bill and Jerry and Hopie and Petie and Maggie 
were about to drown, and I felt I had to keep on swimming to 
save you. 

Then only little Maggie was there. I couldn't see Maggie, but I 
could hear her. She was calling just the way she calls down the 
stairs when she hears my voice when I come home at night. Over 
and over she said, "Daddy, my Daddy, come, Daddy, come!" 

You must always remember that, children, always. Remember 
that Maggie's love was stronger than all those tremendous, terrifying 
waves. Even though they'd break over me and roll me over and 
over, still Maggie's love was stronger. And just when I had forgotten 
about everything but Maggie I was trying to come to her I heard 
a nice clear voice right close to me. 

"Doc," it said, "I could hold onto this barrel easier if you'd take 
hold of the other end." 

Here was Mike Brown, holding onto one end of a drum of oil! 
The drum came right up to me and I took hold of it. It was then 
worlds easier for me, and also easier for him. A drum of oil with one 
man holding each end balances like a seesaw. 

I could see the ship now she was coming toward us. Captain 
Gould had gone aloft to keep us in sight, and Captain McMurray 
was at the wheel. We couldn't have been in better hands. Somebody 
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threw a line and Mike got it. He held onto the line with one hand 
and onto the barrel with the other and let them pull us to the ship. 

The ship was rolling terribly, and I was so weak I couldn't lift 
a hand. On one of Vernal deep rolls, Mike got his arms over the 
rail and climbed aboard. But that roll knocked me far under the 
water. I saw a rope right beside me just as I went under, and I got 
hold of it. I thought I'd never come up, but when I did I still had 
hold of the rope. 

And then on Vemefs next roll the men caught me by the arms, I 
don't remember anything more for a long while, until I woke up in 
a bunk under a pile of blankets. 

Now it's the next day and I have learned that the steering gear 
broke down just as the men threw the heaving line to us. If it had 
happened sooner I could not have been saved. 

Uncle Johnny is well; his leg was banged up some, but no bones 
broken. Mike Brown is well. He was able to stand his watch within 
a few hours! I'm still a bit crippled up in my left side; I guess I'm a 
little too old for such heavy swimming. We'll get to Bermuda to- 
night and the doctors can fix me up. 

There are lessons we can learn from this experience. As a scien- 
tist, I naturally think first of physical things. We must all learn to 
swim well, and we must avoid bad habits that weaken our bodies. 
But I know, too, that more than the merely physical was involved in 
my being able to survive. 

We must remember about love. The love that you children, your 
mother and I have for each other gave me strength to keep afloat 
long after I was exhausted. Your love little Maggie calling to me 
was stronger than those terrible waves. God's love brought Mike 
Brown and the oil drum to me at the last, and brought the ship to 
us before the steering gear broke down again. 

We may not be able to understand fully the power of love, but 
it is very real, and is one of the most important things in the world. 

My love to you all, 

Dad 



TO THE TEACHER: 



_ -i-fter hearing the story "A Letter to My Children," the 
children will probably ask a few circumstantial questions, such 
as 'What is a log line?" (A log line is an instrument that 
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measures speed of a moving vessel.) Ypu can then turn the 
discussion to a larger theme with such a question as "What 
really saved the man's life?" Wasn't it more than anything else 
his thoughts of his children, his knowledge of their love, his own 
faith? If he had not been the kind of person he was, might he 
not have panicked easily in his predicament? One might even 
frankly say to the children, 'This is a rather hard thing to 
explain but his faith was there." Young people often accept and 
understand inner mysteries more readily than an adult. 



SESSION II 



The Old Testament 

PART ONE 



TO THE CLASS: 



L 



this year's classes we are going to study Jesus' life and 
teachings, trying to learn from His example and His words how 
to use His wisdom in our daily lives. 

The life of Jesus cannot be understood, however, unless we 
know the background of His coming, as revealed in the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament. The Old Testament is a record of 
God's revelation which culminated in the presence of Jesus 
Christ on earth. 

The Old Testament records the religious development of the 
Hebrew people over a period of about two thousand years. The 
first writings of the Old Testament date from about the ninth 
century before Christ. Before this nothing was written because 
the ancient Jews handed down the history of their race by song 
and story. Up to the time of Jesus, the Old Testament stories 
had not, in fact, been gathered together in the form we know 
today. 

Through the pages of the Old Testament we find God leading 
the ancient Hebrew people slowly upward toward a knowledge 
of Himself. The Hebrew people seemed to be the first race of 
people on earth who truly wanted to know and worship one 
God. That is why God responded and revealed Himself to 
them and that is why we call them the "Chosen People/' 

9 
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This is what an able writer of today, Bruce Barton,* has to 
say about the Old Testament: 

[Here is] Some of the greatest literature of all ages. Here ... are 
some of the greatest of all poems, one of the greatest dramas . . . 
and a collection of proverbs which have entered into the common- 
sense philosophy of nearly every modern nation. 

... no one can claim to know history who has not read and un- 
derstood the Biblical version. 

[The Old Testament is a] view of the development of civilization, 
a sort of review of the history of a people, a history that in many 
of its aspects is our great inheritance. The story begins with the 
origin of the earth. For the first eleven chapters the Bible deals with 
the human race as a unit. Coming down to the time when races were 
grouped and nations arose, it traces the development of the Hebrews 
their beginnings as nomadic shepherds, their conquest and settle- 
ment of a home and their emergence into national life; their rise to 
splendor under kings David and Solomon; their overthrow and cap- 
tivity, and the re-establishment of their national cult or worship . . . 
a century later. The recital brings us finally into definite touch with 
the civilizations of Greece and Rome. . . . 

A single glance is enough to indicate that the Old Testament is 
much larger than the New and here is an easy way to remember 
how many books are in each. The key number is three, which 
multiplied by itself gives nine. The Old Testament has thirty-nine 
books. Multiply three by nine and you have twenty-seven, the num- 
ber of the books in the New Testament, Once you get that into your 
mind it is like "thirty days has September"; you can't forget it even 
if you try. 

Caesar, you remember, divided all Gaul into three parts. Similarly 
scholars have divided the Old Testament into three divisions the 
historic books, beginning with Genesis and ending with Esther; the 
poetic books, beginning with Job and ending with the Song of Songs; 
and the remainder, which consists of sermons, or, as they are more 
commonly called, books of prophecy. 

Of the historic books the first five [Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy] have a certain unity which has long caused 
them to be regarded as one. They are called the Pentateuch, mean- 

* From The Man and the Book Nobody Knows by Bruce Barton, copyright 
1925, 1926, 1956, used by special permission of the Publishers, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc. Pp. 139, 141, 142, 143, 144, 151, 158, 159, 188, 189, 
192. 
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ing the five-in-one book, and there is a tradition that Moses wrote 
them all. . . . 

Start in then with the first chapter of Genesis, and you are gripped 
at once. Here is no preface, no argument, only a great declaration: 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. And God said, Let there he light: and there was light. (Gen. 

i:i- 3 ) 

Viewed only as good writing that paragraph is unmatched in our 
language. What a way to begin a story! How dignified, how im- 
pressive! How swift and sure the movement! . . . 

If you argue that the astrophysicist tells the story in another way, 
your argument is only partly true. Some . . . scientists believe that 
in the beginning there was nothing but incredibly rarefied and 
nebulous matter; that it gathered itself first into large bodies which 
eventually collected enough matter to become ancestors of the 
planets we know. Other scientific thinkers reason that our universe 
was originally a relatively small mass of inconceivably dense matter 
in which not even atoms had form. As the mass expanded, planets 
were born. All theories agree that these masses were heated and 
shaped by cosmic forces; they cooled, water appeared and land 
emerged; vegetation flourished on land and in water and the stag- 
gering fact of life was established as the basic but always miracu- 
lous first principle of our planet. Look back at Genesis, and you 
will discover a certain method of progress in its account which is not 
at all at variance with the best scientific knowledge. . . . 

It, too, starts with matter fluid and formless, "without form, and 
void." But the matter is not wholly inert; the creative Spirit call it 
energy if you like is brooding over that vastness and forming 
something of purpose. The matter is in motion. It becomes masses. 
There is distinction between that which belongs to the earth and 
that which is of other bodies. Upon the earth the waters gather into 
oceans, and land is seen in continents. 

Then we emerge into biology. Life appears first in low and simple 
forms. Life in the water and life in the air. Life that creeps and life 
that flies and life that walks. The higher animals appear, and last of 
all, man. His place at the top of the pyramid of creation is the same 
in both Genesis and geology, the difference being that Genesis ex- 
presses in a few hundred words what science states (in different 
form) in hundreds of volumes. And Genesis gives a reason for 
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man's creation and a goal for his life, while science is more limited 
in its vision. . . . 

[In the third book, Leviticus, there are some wonderful things for 
the student of history. For example, many of the laws of health and 
sanitation on which we moderns pride ourselves are also distinctly 
set forth here. We think of the disinfection of a house where there 
has been contagious disease as a comparatively recent development 
in medical science, but Moses prescribed that the blankets of the 
sick man should be burned and the house thoroughly purified.] 

The Ten Commandments are, of course, the outstanding monu- 
ment to Moses' wisdom and influence. Read them over. How direct; 
how simple; how free from superfluous or trivial injunctions! They 
drive straight to the heart of human and divine relationships, and 
are the cornerstone on which nations have erected their legal and 
ethical codes. . . . 

We know also that the great shepherd Psalm was David's. * . . 

The Lord is my shepherd; 1 shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside 
the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his names sake. 

Yea, though 1 walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies: 
thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. (Psa. 23) 

If David had done nothing more than compose [this poem] . . . 
he would have established his right to immortality. But he was one 
of the great statesmen-kings, lifting his people up to their high point 
of national independence and self-respect. His reign is the climax 
in this history of a people. Through his leadership and that of his 
great predecessors, the children of Abraham, who started as wander- 
ing shepherds and passed through the purifying fire of Egyptian 
slavery and the harsh schooling of the wilderness, achieved at last 
a sense of solidarity which has persisted through the ages. . . . 

In taking leave of the Old Testament we must stop to pay reverent 
tribute to two great truths which give eternal significance to these 
ancient books. 
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1. ... The idea of One God unseen and not to be worshiped 
in visible form . . . had taken firm hold on human minds. This 
is the outstanding achievement of the Hebrews, the thing that gives 
the Old Testament eternal truth and inspiration. 

2. In its total effect the Old Testament is a record of God's pro- 
gressive revelation of Himself to men. . . . Steadily from Genesis 
to Micah the conception of His nature and quality grows clearer, 
bigger, finer. 

A God who had to be persuaded by argument and sacrifices, who 
drove hard bargains with any who sought to disobey or cheat Him 
this was the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob. But gradually 
other thinking began to stir in the minds of men, and to find ex- 
pression in the courageous utterances of the prophets. . . . [When 
Amos] saw the Temple courtyards red with blood and men seeking 
through sacrifices to buy the right to be iniquitous ... he cried out: 
"God cares nothing for sacrifices; He is a God of Justice." . . . 

[The Old Testament] begins with savage people, merciless proph- 
ets and a terrible God. . . . 

And it ends with a people who have learned humility through 
suffering and righteousness through adversity, and with prophets 
who utter the will of God in more and more exalted language, 
ending with Micah, who reached the grandest elevation of all. 

He hath shewed thee, O man, -what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, hut to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? (Mic. 6:8) 

It was logical that Jesus, the son of God, should appear to 
these people at the time He did and establish for them the final 
conception of God's will. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus sweeps aside, the old 
retaliatory law of Moses as not the will of God. 

Jesus says: "Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; But I say unto you, That ye 
resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also/' Jesus also said at the same 
time, "Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you." 
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Thus Jesus brought the supreme message of love to the people 
of this earth. And forever remember that Jesus practiced what 
He preached. Even when He was nailed to the cross and sur- 
rounded by people who hated Him He prayed to God, "Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do/' 

The Reverend C. Roy Angell of Miami, Florida, once de- 
livered a sermon which was based on a little-known part of the 
Old Testament. 

THE IRON SHOES* 

The most beautiful cluster of promises in the Old Testament is 
found in the Bible's most unread book. In chapter 33 of Deuteron- 
omy these three promises nestle together: "As the day so shall thy 
strength be; underneath are the everlasting arms; and the eternal 
God will be thy refuge." But God never puts promises like these in 
a group without a reason, and that reason is stated in the preceding 
verse. 'Thy shoes shall be of iron and brass." God was lifting the veil 
of the future a little for some of .his chosen people to see. He was 
saying to them, "Your road is going to be so rough that you will need 
iron shoes." Then He adds the assurance of these three beautiful 
promises. 

As I read them I do not think that they were confined to this 
tribe of Ashur, but rather God was stating the facts about a normal 
life, for there comes a day in the life of most of us when God hands 
us a pair of iron shoes and it is of vital importance that we wear 
them as a Christian should. We can do this only if we have the 
faith to appropriate these three beautiful promises. 

I saw this admirably done not long ago. I had gone to a high 
school to preach the baccalaureate sermon. As the processional be 
gan, I was startled to see how slowly it moved, and I kept wondering 
about it until into the door at the end of the long aisle there came a 
wisp of a girl. She was walking with much difficulty; every step 
jarred her whole body and then I realized that she was braced with 
iron from her head to her heels; and I realized another thing which 
gave me a thrill the speed of the procession was timed to make it 
easy for her. Halfway down the aisle her cap jarred down over her 
eyes. I saw her smilingly nudge the big two-hundred-pound boy who 
was marching with her. With an answering smile he adjusted her 
cap, because her arms wouldn't go up that high. When the time came 

* From G. Paul Butler, ed., Best Sermons 1947-48, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, pp. 61-64. 
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the principal conferred all the honors but one for at the close of 
the presentations he said, "There is one other medal given by the 
students. It will be presented by the captain of the football team to 
a young lady who has been a great inspiration to our entire school." 
The same big, two-hundred-pound boy came forward leading the 
little girl in the iron braces. His speech was something like this: 
"This is the biggest medal I ever saw because everyone in the school 
wanted to have a part in buying it, but it isn't big enough to express 
our gratitude to this young lady. On *me side of it is inscribed her 
name, 'Christine/ and on the other, our pet name for her, 'Miss 
Inspiration/ Through these years of school life she has worn iron 
braces and suffered continually, but no hardship has been tough 
enough to wipe off the smile on her face. Sometimes when the going 
would get rough for us out on the athletic field or elsewhere, some- 
one would invariably mention her name and we would just grin 
and buckle down/' When the commencement exercises were over 
and I finally got through the crowd to Miss Christine I asked what 
appeared to her a superfluous question, for I inquired if she were a 
Christian. Astonishment was written all over her face and her 
answer was a classic. "No one could be a tenth of what that boy, in 
his exaggeration, said about me and not be a Christian/' 

God does not ask us all literally to wear iron shoes such as this 
little girl wears, but few of us ever walk along life's roadway with- 
out finding a pair of iron shoes. God never promised a Christian 
that there would be no suffering. . . . 

God knew if we Christians were going to wear our iron shoes like 
real soldiers of the cross we would need these three beautiful prom- 
ises to lean upon. There is no repetition here. Look closely at each 
one of them. . . . 

The first one is: "As the day so shall thy strength be/' , . . When 
the dark and unknown passages of life come there also comes 
Christ. ... 

The second promise, "Underneath are the everlasting arms/' no 
doubt had its origin in something the writer of this book had often 
seen in the mountainous wilderness over which he had traveled. In 
the chapter before this he refers to it. He had seen an eagle teaching 
its young to fly. The ceremony began with the destruction of the 
nest. The old eagle tore up the nest and threw the pieces over the 
cliff. Then she took the little eaglet on her broad back and circling 
carried him high into the sun. Then she tilted her wings and slid 
him off into space. Fluttering, screeching, screaming, he drifted 
down. The old eagle circled around him. Long before he reached 
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the sharp crags and rocks below, she glided under him and caught 
him on her broad wings. Two or three times she repeated this as if to 
say, "See, you cannot fall for underneath are the everlasting wings." 
The writer changed the picture just a little and made it read that 
"underneath are the everlasting arms of God." We need this message 
badly for we do not travel far along life's roadway before we realize 
that we need God's protection and His help. , . . 

The next one, "The eternal God will be thy refuge," states in 
beautiful poetry another great promise that we will have to lean 
upon if we wear iron shoes as a Christian should. We need to know 
that we have a sanctuary into which we can go so that our strength 
may be renewed like the eagle's. There are times in life when life is 
too much for us and we cannot keep our chins up. We are wounded 
and sick of heart. We need a refuge. 



QUESTIONS 

1. The Old Testament is the historical record of what people? 
(The ancient Hebrews) 

2. How were the books of the Old Testament handed down before 
they were put in writing? (By word of mouth and by song) 

3. Why were the ancient Hebrews called the "Chosen People"? 
(Because the Hebrews were the first race who worshiped one 
God) 

4. What is the name of the first book of the Old Testament? 
(Genesis) 

5. What is the Book of Genesis about? (The creation of earth and 
man) 

6. The first sentence in Genesis starts: "In the beginning. . . ." 
Complete the sentence. ("God created the heaven and the 
earth.") 

7. Do the theories of modern scientists on the beginnings of the 
earth and life tend to agree or disagree with the first chapter of 
Genesis? (They agree.) 

8. How many books are there in the Old Testament? (Thirty- 
nine) 

9. What do we call the laws that Moses brought to his people? 
(The Ten Commandments) 

10. What does "Decalogue" mean? (The Ten Commandments) 

Note to the teacher: A typical class seems to enjoy the quiz questions 
given orally, going around the circle in turn. Some repetition has its 
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uses. You might ask the same questions briefly on a second round, 
reversing the order, or you might, after several sessions, review parts 
of earlier quizzes. Class procedure can be varied slightly by having 
all the children stand at the beginning, with those individuals who 
miss a question subsequently sitting down. On a big review quiz, we 
played the old "One-third of a Ghost" game: the first wrong answer 
makes the child one-third of a ghost; three wrong answers and he is 
a complete ghost and out. There are, of course, other variations, 
such as having two opposing teams, or pitting the boys against the 
girls, or having the children make up their own questions. 



SESSION III 



The Old Testament 

PART TWO 



TO THE TEACHER: 



I 



n Session II we saw that in the books of the Old Testament 
the ancient Hebrews demonstrate that they alone of the ancient 
peoples first recognized one God. Throughout the books, from 
Genesis to the end of the Old Testament, their conception of 
God changes gradually from a God of wrath to a God of love. 

TO THE CLASS: 



TH, 



. he Old Testament tells how the idea of one God was revealed 
to the ancient Hebrew people. It tells how God spoke to Moses 
and gave him the supreme message for his people: "Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me." This was the first of the Ten 
Commandments delivered to Moses by God. The others are: 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. 

4. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. 

5. Honour thy father and thy mother. 

6. Thou shalt not kill. 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 
10. Thou shalt not covet. 

God gave these laws to man more than one thousand years 
18 
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before Jesus appeared upon this earth. We shall see, as we 
study the New Testament, how Jesus showed man how to build 
the Christian life upon these laws. 

Besides Moses, other prophets of the Old Testament repeatedly 
warned the people not to drift away from the rules of God. 
Yet the people did drift away, and the prophets predicted that a 
saviour appointed by God would come to show them the way 
back to righteousness. This saviour, the ancient Hebrew prophets 
called the Messiah, or "Anointed One/* The expression means 
"Anointed by God" to dwell among His people and redeem them 
from their sins. They also designated the coming saviour as 
Emmanuel. 

In the eighth century before Christ a remarkable prophecy was 
made by the prophet Isaiah, who said: "For unto us a child 
is born, unto us a son is given : and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace there shall 
be no end. . . . The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this." 
(Isaiah 9:6-7) 

The prophet Micah was the first to name Bethlehem as the 
birthplace of the Messiah. "But thou, Bethlehem . . . out of 
thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; 
whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting/' 
(Micah 5:2) 

The death of our Lord is foreshadowed in the Old Testament. 
Psalm 22 begins with the words Jesus later used on the cross. 
"My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" and contains 
the lines: ". . . they pierced my hands and my feet, . . . They 
part my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture/' 

The prophet Daniel, some six hundred years before Christ, 
spoke of the coming of the Son of Man. Daniel (7: 13-14) says: 
"I saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of 
man came with the clouds of heaven. . . . And there was given 
him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations 
and languages, should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed." 

A skeptic might dwell on the fact that the oldest text we have 
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of the Old Testament in its original language is not very old. He 
might suggest that the Old Testament was written at a later 
time to make the prophecies appear to predict the coming of 
Jesus. The oldest Hebrew text we knew of, up to very recently, 
dated from almost one thousand years after Christ. What 
happened to the earlier records dating before the time of Jesus? 
The answer to this question came in 1947 with the sensational 
discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls. 

Here is the true story of this amazing discovery as told by Dr. 
Werner Keller in his book The Bible As History. 9 ' (See front 
end-paper map.) 

THE SCROLLS ADD THEIR TESTIMONY 

In the spring of 1947, Mohammed Dib, a Bedouin shepherd . . . 
was combing the rocky ravines on the western shore of the Dead 
Sea in quest of a lost lamb when he unwittingly came upon a verita- 
ble royal treasure in the form of Biblical material. He had been clam- 
bering to no purpose for several hours up and down the clefts and 
gullies of the ridge, which had many a time served as a hideout for 
hermits and . . . bandits, when he spied a dark crevice above his 
head in the rock face of Wadi Qumran. Could his lost lamb have 
taken refuge there? A well-aimed stone whistled through the air. But 
instead of the sharp crack which he expected in reply, a dull rum- 
bling noise came from the cave instead. Mohammed Dib fled in terror 
and fetched two of his fellow tribesmen to the scene. They ap- 
proached the cave with great caution and eventually squeezed their 
way through its narrow entrance. To their amazement they saw in 
the dim light of the little vault some clay jars. Treasure was their 
first thought and the three shepherds pounced on the jars and 
smashed them. But to their disappointment they contained neither 
jewels, nor gold, nor coins: nothing appeared but battered looking 
written scrolls of ancient leather and papyrus, wrapped in linen. 
In their annoyance they threw their finds carelessly aside, trampling 
on many of them, until it suddenly dawned on them that there 
might, after all, be money in them. At all events they took a few 
of the best looking scrolls to see if perhaps they had some cash 
value. With that, the ancient documents set out on a remarkable 
journey. 

They were smuggled into Bethlehem and came by means of the 

* From The Bible As History, by Werner Keller, 1956 by Werner Keller, 
by permission of William Morrow and Company, Inc., pp. 420-424, 426. 
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black market into the hands of antique dealers. Jewish and Arab 
collectors bought some of the scrolls, and a bundle of four came 
into the possession of the Orthodox Archbishop of Jerusalem, 
Yeshue Samuel, for a handful of coins. The archbishop had no idea 
how precious was the treasure he had acquired until experts from 
the American Schools of Oriental Research paid a visit to St. Mark's 
Monastery, where the documents were stored. A cursory examination 
convinced the archaeologists that they were dealing with Biblical 
documents of an uncommonly early date, A twenty-three-foot-long 
scroll with the complete text of the book of Isaiah in Hebrew was 
among them. A short published report by the Americans on their 
find aroused incredulous astonishment among experts all over the 
world. The immediate question, however, as to the exact age of the 
leather and the papyrus could best be solved by examining the 
place where they were discovered. 

With endless trouble and patience the origin of the documents 
was therefore traced back through the dealers and the black market 
in Bethlehem to the Arabs of the Ta'Amireh tribe and so eventually 
to the cave in Wadi Qumran. . . . 

After several fruitless quests among the numerous caves, [the 
archaeologists] eventually found the right one. . . . 

Their hopes were, however, dashed. They found neither complete 
scrolls nor undamaged jars. Everything pointed to the fact that in the 
meantime others had rummaged through the mysterious cave on 
their own. With infinite patience and labor the two scholars examined 
the floor of the cave, literally with their finger nails, in search of 
even the tiniest remains of manuscripts or of clay jars. What they 
collected in the way of fragments permitted them nevertheless to 
draw some important conclusions. The potsherds were uniformly 
Greco-Roman, dating from 30 B.C. to A.D. 70. Six hundred tiny 
scraps of leather and papyrus made it possible to recognize Hebrew 
transcriptions from Genesis, Deuteronomy, and the book of Judges. 
Pieces of linen fabric that had served to wrap up the scrolls com- 
pleted the meager spoils. 

In response to an American invitation Archbishop Yeshue Samuel 
took his precious scrolls to the United States in the summer of 1949 
and submitted them for examination to the Oriental Institute in 
Chicago. A violent dispute broke out among the experts on the 
question of the age and authenticity of the documents. To settle 
the matter, one of them proposed a course which was still unfamiliar 
to archaeologists, namely, to invite the assistance of a nuclear phys- 
icist. This was all the easier since the Oriental Institute is next door 
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to the University of Chicago, where nuclear physicists had begun 
to determine the age of organic substances with the aid of Geiger 
counters. 

Professor Willard F. Libby, of the Chicago Institute of Nuclear 
Physics, had already carried out his first astonishingly accurate cal- 
culations of age by the use of the so-called "atomic calendar" which 
he had evolved. The idea behind this method is as follows: As a 
result of the bombardment of cosmic rays, which are constantly 
penetrating our atmosphere from outer space, nitrogen is transformed 
into the radioactive isotope of carbon Ciq. Every living organism 
men, animals, plants absorbs this Ci4 with its food and the air it 
breathes every day until it dies. In the course of 5600 years this 
carbon loses half of its original radioactivity. In the case of any dead 
organic substance a highly sensitive Geiger counter can establish 
how much radiation has been lost from its content of Ciq. This 
makes it possible to calculate how many years it has been since it 
absorbed carbon for the last time. 

Professor Libby was asked to conduct an investigation. He took 
pieces of linen in which the Isaiah scroll had been wrapped, burned 
them to ashes, put them into a battery of Geiger tubes, and came to 
an astonishing conclusion. The linen had been made from flax 
which had been harvested in the time of Christ. The documents 
that had been wrapped in it must therefore have been older still. 
After exhaustive and minute examination the papyrologists came to 
the same conclusion. The text of Isaiah from the cave at Qumran 
had actually been copied about 100 B.C. . . . 

This discovery means more than simply a scientific sensation. To 
estimate the importance of the Dead Sea scrolls, it is necessary to 
remember that the oldest text of the Bible that we possess in the 
Hebrew language . . . which is the work of rabbinical scribes dates 
from no earlier than the fifth to tenth century of the Christian Era. 
The chief sources for our version of the scriptures are the Septua- 
gint, the Greek translation, and the Vulgate, the Latin translation 
of St. Jerome (fourth century). Our knowledge of the text of the 
Bible rested for a long time on nothing but these two translations 
and the very late Hebrew manuscript. But with the discovery 
of the Dead Sea scroll of Isaiah we have a Hebrew text of the 
Bible which is a thousand years older. And the remarkable and 
wonderful fact is that that ancient scroll of Isaiah, just like the 
book of the prophet in any printed Bible, whether in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, German, or any other language, has sixty-six chapters 
and agrees with our present-day text. 
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Seventeen sheets of leather sewn together into a length of almost 
twenty-three feet this must have been what the roll of the prophet 
looked like as it was handed to Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth 
so that he might read from it to the congregation. "And there was 
delivered unto him the book of the prophet Esaias." (Luke 4: 16, 17) 
"Every movement of Jesus* hands is brought closer to us," writes Pro- 
fessor Andr Parrot, "for we can still see on the reverse side of the 
leather the marks of the readers' fingers." 

Further investigation of Wadi Qumran produced a surprising 
number of caves with the remains of manuscripts. ... In the im- 
mediate vicinity of the caves were found the remains of a settlement 
of the Jewish sect of Essenes. Among them were coins from the time 
of the Roman procurators to the Jewish War. The members of this 
sect must have hidden this astonishingly comprehensive collection 
of Biblical texts to preserve them from the hands of the pagan Romans. 

After the stone monuments of Biblical times, the buildings, royal 
courts, kings* palaces and fortresses of Palestine, after Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Babylonians have given their testimony to these far- 
off events, now come these 2ooo-year-old manuscripts to add their 
unmistakable evidence. 

Their sacred words, handed down to us with integrity and faith- 
fulness, are the same as those that stand in our Bibles today. 

QUESTIONS 

1. When did God give Moses the Ten Commandments? (More 
than one thousand years B.C.) 

2. What is the first and supreme Commandment? (Thou shah 
have no other gods before me.) 

3. Who was Isaiah? (Old Testament prophet) 

4. What did Isaiah prophesy? (Isaiah prophesied the coming of 
Jesus, the Prince of Peace.) 

5. Who was Micah? (Old Testament prophet) 

6. What remarkable prophecy did Micah make? (He was first to 
name Bethlehem as the birthplace of the Saviour.) 

7. What event does Psalm 22 foretell? (The crucifixion of Jesus) 

8. What are the Dead Sea scrolls? (The oldest Old Testament 
writings in existence) 

9. The complete text of what Old Testament book was found 
among the Dead Sea scrolls? (The text of Isaiah) 

10. How did scientists establish the date of the scrolls? (By using 
cosmic rays and a Geiger counter, the date of the scrolls was 
established as 100 B.C.) 



SESSION IV 

Jesus-. His Place in History 



TO THE TEACHER: 



the class that every so often someone asks the question 
"Did Jesus really exist?" Ask if any boy or girl in the room has 
heard the question asked or, indeed, has wanted to ask it him- 
self. Ask for a show of hands. Now ask if anyone in the class 
would like to give his reason for knowing that Jesus actually 
existed. A youngster will perhaps say, "J esus existed because the 
Bible tells us so and the Gospels are the truth." 

The Gospels, of course, are the greatest testimony to the 
historical existence of Jesus, but there are some books that give us 
testimony from other sources. Here, for example, is what a 
leading minister says about this very question. 

TO THE CLASS: 



DL 



F r. Harry Emerson Fosdick, of New York's Riverside Church, 
in his book The Man from Nazareth* tells us why we know that 
Jesus really lived. 

. . . some have thought that Jesus of Nazareth never lived that 
he was only a myth. . . . Christianity from the beginning had bit- 
ter enemies, shrewd and powerful, who sought every available 

* Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949, pp. 17, 19, 20. Used by permission 
of the publisher. 
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weapon of attack. Had there been factual basis for the supposition 
that this Christ the Christians worshiped was an invented fable, 
would they not have used it? Yet, so far as is known, no one thought 
of such a possibility until close to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. . . . 

Had Jesus not really lived, none would have known it better than 
the Jews and, had it been possible, they surely would have raised 
that issue. Upon the contrary, all attacks on Jesus [by religious lead- 
ers opposed to him] take for granted This life and death in Palestine. 
. . . One thing, however, which the [Palestinian] enemies of Jesus 
never thought of saying was that he had not existed. 

References to Jesus by Roman contemporaries were scanty 
because his ministry and death were considered of little im- 
portance at the time. Yet Roman records confirm that Jesus truly 
lived. 

The Roman historian Tacitus, for example, writing about A.D. 
115, describes how Nero blamed the burning of Rome on the 
Christians. Tacitus wrote: "This name Christian comes to them 
from Christ, whom the Procurator Pontius Pilate, under the rule 
of Tiberius, had handed over to torture." 

No one contests the fact that Jesus lived during the reigns of 
the Roman emperors Augustus and Tiberius Caesar. According 
to the Roman historian Suetonius, in the year A.D. 49 (just 
twenty years after the crucifixion) rioting Christians were driven 
from Rome. And in A.D. 112 Pliny the Younger, a governor in 
Asia Minor, wrote to Emperor Trajan of his arrest of a group of 
Christians following a disturbance in his province. Pliny reports 
that these Christians had not acted against the state directly, 
but they had, in the name of Christ, boycotted the pagan temples. 
The sales of animals for sacrifice had dropped off, and the 
Roman priests were up in arms against the new sect. 

Now here is more from Dr. Fosdick's The Man from Naz- 
areth* 

[If we say that Jesus never lived we are saying that the Gospels are 
untrue. But besides the Gospels we have the Epistles (Letters) of 
Paul which are also in the Bible.] No serious scholar now doubts 
that he [Paul] really lived, and at least eight letters attributed to him 
*lbid., pp. 24-25. 
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are today taken for granted as authentic. If ever a distinctive person- 
ality was revealed in valid first-hand documents, Paul is so revealed 
in these vivid letters with his convictions, traditions, handicaps and 
repentances, his enthusiasms and downheartedness, his troubles with 
himself and his tussles with opponents. Moreover, if one still insists 
on further evidence, we have a long letter written to the Corinthians 
by Clement of Rome in A.D. 95, reminding them that, only a scant 
forty years before, Paul had founded their church, and exhorting 
them to read and reread "the epistle of the blessed Paul/' written to 
them "in the beginning of the Gospel." . . . 

Paul was a contemporary of Jesus. He studied ... in Jerusalem 
while Jesus was alive. He was converted probably within three years 
after the crucifixion. . . . Certainly he knew the Christian move- 
ment from its very start. Among its first persecutors, he was in- 
formed and concerned about it, and bitter with hostility against it. 
After his conversion and before his Christian ministry began, as his 
letter to the Galatians, probably written about A.D. 50, tells us, he 
"went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas [Peter], and remained with 
him fifteen days/' seeing, at the same time, he adds, "James the 
Lord's brother." In his missionary activity he was allied with Bar- 
nabas, an associate of the first disciples, with Silas, another member 
of that earliest Christian community, with John Mark, whose 
mother's home in Jerusalem was headquarters for the first disciples 
. . . and to which Peter is said to have repaired when he escaped 
from prison. Probably throughout his ministry, and certainly during 
the first fourteen years of his ministry, Paul was in communication 
with men who had known Jesus. . . . 

Here a distinctive personality speaks, not out of some late genera- 
tion but from the middle years of the first century, when eschatolog- 
ical hopes of Christ's immediate return, for example, were still fresh 
and strong. ... At every point the characteristic qualities and ideas 
of the letters reveal an author who was what Paul was said to be 
a Pharisee, born in Hellenic Tarsus, educated in Jerusalem, and 
converted to a convinced faith that the Messiah at last had come. 

That this historic Paul bears witness to an historic Jesus seems 
clear. 

Let us talk for a few minutes about something in the world of 
sport the Olympic games. Who knows where the most recent 
games were played? Does anyone in the class know where the 
first Olympic games were played and when? 

The games originated in Greece and were first played in 
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Athens in the year 776 B.C. Think of it: historians know exactly 
where the first Olympic games were played and give us the 
exact date 776 years before Christ. If we can accept so readily 
a date like this so many years before Christ, isn't it reasonable 
to accept the dates given by historians on the life and death of 
Jesus? 

Sometimes I like to think of how recently our Lord walked the 
earth by counting the number of grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers who lived between His time and ours. Many of you have 
living grandfathers grandfathers you love to talk to and like to 
visit. Likewise, your grandfathers may remember talking to their 
grandfathers. In terms of two generations at a time, then, it is 
only forty grandfathers back to the one who might have talked 
with Jesus. Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, and Pentecost are 
not memorial days of a shadowy myth. Some eye-witnessing grand- 
father told it all to his grandsons, and repeated the Sermon on 
the Mount, too, as a way of life. Christian history isn't legendary 
history. It didn't happen "once upon a time." It was not so long 
ago. 

TO THE TEACHER: 



I 



n the pages that follow, describing a present-day walk through 
the Holy Land, it is important that you become familiar with die 
places on the map (see front end paper) so you can use it in class 
discussion. 



TO THE CLASS 



i^^- 

. ierre van Paassen, author of Days of Our Years, also wrote a 
book called A Pilgrims Vow. In it Mr. van Paassen tells how 
he was so thankful to God for a miraculous escape from death in 
World War I that he resolved to walk through the Holy Land 
in the footsteps of Jesus. 

In the following passages from his book, Mr. van Paassen 
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gives us some vivid impressions of Nazareth and the land of 
Galilee today.* 

What is the magnetism that draws our eyes and our hearts ever 
and again to Galilee? Is it the Mediterranean sunlight, glowing here 
with peculiar brilliance? Is it the tinge of covert mysticism in the 
air? 

Kinnere*t, the Lake of Galilee, the heart of the country, lies in a 
trench seven hundred feet below sea level at the head of the Jordan 
Valley. By rights it should partake of die climate of the Dead Sea, 
thirty miles to the south, where the river falls into the awful salt 
lake and evaporates. . . . But in Galilee the sun is benign, subdued 
and mellow, pleasant at all times, winter and summer. . . . 

The secret of the Galilean climate's mildness lies on the summit 
of Mount Hermon. The eternal snowfields temper the fierceness of 
the sun. The blasts of heat from the fiery desert are softened as they 
pass over the mountain. In Galilee the traveler revives. The burden 
of his pack grows lighter. If he loves the earth, the mother of us all, 
his heart is gladdened by an environment which is at once rich in 
water, verdant in appearance and fruitful in growth. 

And then, of course, Galilee is the land of Jesus. Its whole extent 
is not larger than ... a county the size of Westchester in the State 
of New York. It is through Jesus that this plot of ground has en- 
tered into the history of mankind and there occupies a place second 
to none. It still bears the imprint of the Master's feet. Thousands 
upon thousands have gone to Galilee for no other purpose but to 
step in the paths he trod, to see the scenes where he taught, and to 
kiss the soil where he stood. 

Except for a visit or two to Jerusalem on the occasion of the high 
holy days, Jesus scarcely left Galilee in the course of his ministry. 
... In Galilee Jesus confined himself almost exclusively to the 
western shore of the Lake. In these villages of Cana, Magdala, 
Nain, Capernaum, Bethsaida, Chorazin and so on, he went around 
preaching the Kingdom of God and healing the sick. 

Casa Nova, where I stayed [in Nazareth], is a fine hospice oper- 
ated by the Franciscans. . . . One of these, an amiable old French- 
man, told me with pride that St. Francis of Assisi visited Nazareth 
in the summer of A.D. 1219. . . . 

There is nothing idyllic about modern Nazareth. It is a small 

* Reprinted from A Pilgrim's Vow by Pierre van Paassen. 1956 by 
Pierre van Paassen and used with the permission of the publishers, The Dial 
Press. Pp. 211, 212, 246, 220, 219, 229, 230-236, 240, 241, 242. 
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town of small hotels, cloisters and churches. All the original houses, 
"the mud hovels with straw roofs" which travelers in the Middle 
Ages saw here, have disappeared. New buildings have taken their 
place. These in turn have grown old. 

The Belgian artist Jacques Tissot, who resided in the Holy Land 
for many years in order to complete his pictorial Life of Christ, has 
one painting of the boy Jesus at the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
lugging a heavy plank from Joseph^ carpenter shop. The boy is 
bareheaded and barefooted. He has*curly hair and dark eyes and 
wears a brown cotton dress held in place by a leather belt around 
his waist. The faintest smile hovers on the boy's lips. Joseph, who is 
shown leaning on his work bench, stands staring after the lad with 
a puzzled frown on his face. 

Tissot painted or sketched that picture while sitting in one of old 
Nazareth's arched-over streets looking at a carpenter shop directly 
across the way. I found Tissot's carpenter shop easily. I sat a long 
time on a stone bench on the opposite side of the street following 
the carpenters movements, for the man was doing most of his work 
outside, in front of his shop. The shop was just a hole in the wall, 
ten to twelve feet deep and all cluttered up with tools, planks and 
a pile of undressed lumber. He had two helpers, two boys of fifteen 
or sixteen or thereabouts, who were dressed in long cotton gowns 
coming down to their heels. Their dress was of the same shape and 
texture as that worn by boys and men in Jesus' time. The fashions 
in rural Palestine haven't changed one whit in the last two thousand 
years. 

Half a dozen other boys were playing softball under the cool 
archway. They were kicking a leather ball around with their bare 
feet. Their game, of which I did not understand the rules, grew so 
animated and so rough and they shouted so much that they dis- 
tracted the attention of the carpenter's two young apprentices. The 
man once or twice scolded the players, but when a few minutes 
later the ball landed smack on his head, he angrily shook his fist, 
and ordered them out from under the arch. 

The players came straight towards me, and I soon knew the 
reason why: I had been sitting with my back towards an iron pipe 
running along the wall at a height of three or four feet. With a 
start I realized that I had been sitting in front of the water pipes 
which connect a little higher up with the Virgin's Well. 

Here to this spot came Mary and her little son to fetch the water 
for the household. Here they chatted and gossiped and exchanged 
information with other mothers and children of Nazareth. 
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The perspiring players drank with cupped hands from the water 
that poured from an opening in the pipe, but one boy took off his 
skullcap and filled it with water. "Please, sir," he said to me in that 
quaint French of Arabic pronunciation while holding out his drip- 
ping cap, "please, sir, if you are thirsty/' I drank from the boy's cap 
in spite of all the rules and considerations of hygiene. I was pleased 
and moved; the boy's gesture had been so spontaneous and so kind. 

The purpose of the New Testament statement that the child 
Jesus "increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
man" is to assure us of the perfect naturalness of the life he lived. 
He grew into childhood like other infants; he grew into manhood 
like other youths. . . . 

His home was most certainly very humble, but it did not stand 
in a slum. When he stepped outside, he was virtually in open coun- 
try. Forests abounded on all sides. There were vineyards and vege- 
table gardens within a stone's throw, for the total area of Nazareth 
was surely not larger than half a dozen of our city blocks. From 
the hilltop outlook, he could see the Lake of Galilee . . . and tiny 
fishing boats, hanging like pallid spectres on the skyline. . . . 

From all over Galilee, I noticed, boys still go swimming in the 
large lake, and fishing, of course. Twice at Nazareth I saw a group 
of lads returning in the evening from a fishing expedition each 
carrying his catch by a string through the gills and proudly holding 
it aloft for the admiration of the stranger. Several of the boys had 
captured some fruit besides. They were munching olives and 
pomegranates and green peppers, which are a delicacy among Arab 
children. . . . 

Was there a school in Nazareth in Jesus' time? Yes, because we 
know that there was a synagogue, and the synagogue was not only 
the place of worship. The synagogue was called beth ha-midrash, 
the house of learning. . . . Formal instruction started at the age of 
six or seven. 

The learning that was taught a child in Palestine in Jesus' time 
was occupied exclusively with the study of the sacred books . . . 
this was the education in letters as understood by a Jew in the 
Palestine of the beginning of our era. 

Any other useful knowledge that a youth might acquire had to 
be learned in connection with the trade or handicraft that occupied 
him as a course of training concurrently with his study of the 
weighty matters of the Torah. The most learned rabbis in Jerusalem, 
besides teaching, also exercised a trade: Hillel the Great was a wood- 
cutter; Akiba was a cattle dealer; St. Paul . . . was a tentmaker. 
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There is nothing derogatory, as some Christians think and say, in 
classing Jesus as a carpenter. As a matter of fact, had he not fol- 
lowed Joseph's trade, he would have been startlingly exceptional, 
and he was not. 

In later life Jesus frequently made reference to the things he had 
seen in the market place of Nazareth. He must have had the labor 
market of Nazareth in mind when he told the parable of the man 
hiring laborers for his vineyard at different hours of the day and 
paying them all the same wage. The laborers stood near the town 
gate waiting to be hired. There also sat the elders of the community 
gravely discussing weighty matters of religion and politics. There 
also were the money-changers and the tax collectors, the despised 
"publicans" of the gospels, the letter writers and the storytellers. 

Haven't boys at all times and in all climes roamed in the market 
place, whether in China or Timbuctoo, in Nazareth of the twentieth 
or Nazareth of the first century? Can you imagine anything more 
attractive to small boys than the market place of Cana, the little 
town a mile to the north of Nazareth, where things are unchanged 
since times immemorial and where I arrived precisely on market day? 

In the market Jesus and his youthful companions must have 
loitered between the booths of the merchants, the stalls of the arti- 
sans and the tables of the hucksters. Just as now, the air was filled 
with the shouts and cries of the vendors offering their wares for 
sale, the bleating of sheep and goats, the cackling of chickens and 
geese, the lowing of the cattle, the barking of dogs and the braying 
of donkeys. The day I was there the racket was ear-splitting! 

What did they offer for sale in a rural market in Jesus' days? 
Girls such as Mary Magdalen came to exhibit and sell garments of 
dyed wool which were manufactured at home; tunics, cloaks, tassels, 
curtains, wedding gowns and underwear. Swarthy glass blowers 
from the coastal cities of Tyre and Sidon showed passersby how 
they made bottles and jars of all sizes and colors. Men from Tari- 
chaea offered fried fish and dried locusts, considered a great delicacy; 
olive oil from Gischala, honey from Safed, wine from Sigona. Once 
in a while when Joseph had had a good week and earned a little 
more than usual or when a religious holiday approached, Mary and 
her little son no doubt stopped to buy some honey cakes and candies 
which were made from grape juice boiled to a thick syrup. 

Besides huge clusters of grapes and melons from the ever-verdant 
shores of the lake, the fruit stalls offered olives, dates, figs, cucum- 
bers, onions, leeks, garlic, lentils, eggs and salt. But you could also 
buy carved bracelets of silver and gold, filigree work for brooches 
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and belt clasps, anklets and earrings, wedding rings and necklaces. 
The bakers made the bread in full view of the public, kneading the 
dough and heating the oven and withdrawing the crackling flat 
loaves by means of long poles. The potters and their wheels were 
not far away and the ironmongers and smiths with their tiny fur- 
naces and blowpipes. The leather merchants had sandals for sale, 
of course, but also slippers . . . small leather medallions with magic 
signs and symbols burnt in them to ward off evil spirits and in- 
fluences. 

The road from Nazareth to Capernaum runs through a country 
of pleasant gardens and rich farms. . . . 

I reached the shores of Lake Galilee at a point situated halfway 
between the village of Magdala, from which Mary Magdalen came, 
and the city of Tiberias. Several hills in this vicinity are pointed out 
as the site where Jesus delivered the Sermon on the Mount. The 
rival claims of these hills do not matter very much; it is the Sermon 
on the Mount that counts, for it contains the essentials of Jesus 1 
teaching. . . . 

The men of Magdala are today engaged in the cotton-spinning 
trade. You see them sitting in the doorway of their dwellings busy 
with their primitive looms and weaving frames. Once upon a time 
Magdala was a center of the linen industry, and then the weaving 
was done by the women. . . . Mary Magdalen, the woman from 
whom Jesus cast seven devils, is said to have been engaged in the 
linen business either as a seller of the commodity or as a dyer. The 
"robe without a seam" worn by Jesus must have been made by 
Galilean women. 

In his wayside talks Jesus made several references to the lowly 
mustard seed. Here in Galilee it is obvious why he did so: to this 
day the mustard seed is used as the smallest weight in Arab 
apothecaries. Near the shore I also saw some mustard trees casting 
ample shade and providing a home for myriads of birds, mostly 
sparrows. Jesus once drew his hearers' attention to the miracle of the 
smallest of seeds growing into the mightiest of shade trees. 

Galilee truly means the Gospel the Gospel that is in the 
hearts of us all. 



QUESTIONS 

i. How long ago did Jesus live on earth? (The number of years 
ago as are given in the date of the current year) 
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2. What does a date such as 115 B.C. mean? (115 years Before 
Christ') 

3. Do we have any historical records of things that happened be- 
fore Jesus was born? (Yes. The records of Greek and Roman 
history) 

4. Did people other than Christians write anything about Jesus? 
(Yes. Roman historians wrote of Him.) 

5. What is the greatest source of written testimony of Jesus' 
life? (The New Testament) 

6. What does the word "Epistle'' mean? (Letter) 

7. Our New Testament contains many Epistles. Who wrote most 
of them? (Saint Paul) 

8. When did Paul live? (During the time when Jesus lived on 
earth, and afterward) 

9. Did Paul know any of the Apostles who had known Jesus? 
(Yes. He visited Peter in Jerusalem, knew the Apostle James, 
and also knew John Mark, whose mother's house in Jerusalem 
had been the headquarters for the Apostles.) 

10. Which part of the Bible tells about Jesus and His Apostles? 
(The New Testament) 



SESSION V 

The Mew Testament 



TO THE TEACHER: 



A. 



Lsk if someone in your class can name the four Gospels. After 
they have been named by the class, ask in what part of the 
Bible they appear. After establishing that it is the New Testa- 
ment, ask what book or books Jesus wrote. After this has had 
some discussion, you can read some interesting statements on the 
subject from Bishop Frank E. Wilson's booldet An Outline of 
the New Testament* 



TO THE CLASS: 



i 



t is important to remember that our Lord wrote nothing. It is also 
important to remember that for many years after the Church was 
launched on its career there were no Christian writings at all such as 
we have now in the New Testament. . . . 

From the very beginning, the apostles were the accredited teach- 
ers [and they taught by word of mouth as was the custom]. They 
had been [Jesus'] chosen companions, they had seen Him in action, 
and they had been trained by Him personally to fill the r6le of lead- 
ers. . . . But as the years rolled by, some of the apostles were 
martyred and the others were growing old. The time was rapidly 
approaching when they would all be gone and then to whom could 

* An Outline of the New Testament, by Frank E. Wilson. Morehouse- 
Gorham, 1935. Used by permission. Pp. 28, 31, 44-49, 51-54. 
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the faithful appeal when questions arose? The need for preserving 
the apostolic witness was apparent. The "tradition" had to go into 
writing for the benefit of future generations. Hence the Gospels. . . . 
[Taking the Gospels altogether, here in brief is what they tell.] 
True to the racial instinct of the Jews, the record begins with 
the genealogies designed to show the human connection of our 
Lord with the great King David. Then comes the account of the 
birth of St. John Baptist, destined tojbe the forerunner of the Mes- 
siah. After these preliminaries, the familiar and beautiful Christmas 
story proceeds the annunciation to the Blessed Virgin; the journey to 
Bethlehem . . . ; the birth in the stable of the inn; the visit of the 
shepherds; the adoration of the Wise Men or Magi. Herod ... ex- 
hibited his habitual cruelty by ordering the slaughter of all the little 
children in Bethlehem, in order to be sure that this One should not 
grow up to dispute the throne with his successors. But St. Joseph 
escaped with the Mother and Child into Egypt, remaining there 
in safety until the death of Herod, when he quietly brought them 
back to his own home in Nazareth. 

... Of the boyhood, youth, and young manhood of our Lord we 
know practically nothing. Doubtless He grew up in a normal home 
life in Nazareth under the care of His mother, St. Mary, and His 
foster father, St. Joseph. ... It was a simple Jewish household in 
which He was taught the trade of a carpenter. On weekdays He 
would go with other boys to the local synagogue, where He would 
be diligently trained in the Jewish faith, committing to memory pas- 
sages from the Law and the prophets. On the Sabbath day, He would 
go again to the synagogue for public worship with His elders. At 
twelve years of age a Jewish boy was inducted into the full life of 
the congregation of Israel and assumed the responsibilities which ac- 
companied the privileges. Every year St. Mary and St. Joseph would 
make the trip to Jerusalem for the Passover Feast. When the Boy 
Jesus was twelve years of age, He went with them to His first Pass- 
over. At the end of the week of religious ceremonies, the caravan of 
pilgrims set out on the return journey to Nazareth. After a day's 
travel it was discovered that the Boy Jesus was not with them. Anx- 
iously His mother and St. Joseph turned back to the Holy City and 
there found Him in a circle of teachers discussing questions of reli- 
gion. "Wist ye not," He asked them, "that I must be about my Fa- 
ther's business?" It is an example of the way in which He was in- 
structed and the way in which He later instructed His apostles. It 
was also an indication that He was already beginning to assume 
greater responsibilities than they could understand. 
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Nothing more is told of Him for the next eighteen years. During 
that time St. Joseph seems to have died and, no doubt, our Lord be- 
came the head of the family with its attendant obligations. By 
Jewish custom, a teacher was not considered ready to teach until he 
had attained the age of thirty years. Our Lord always carefully 
observed the customs and traditions except where, by distortion, 
they conflicted with His Gospel. In the obscurity of the little village 
of Nazareth He waited for the proper time to come. 

[Next the Gospels tell of John the Baptist] . . . preaching a 
call to repentance. It was centuries since one possessing the char- 
acteristics of a prophet had appeared among the Jews. This fearless, 
outspoken man of simple life and rugged piety was a walking symbol 
of God's continued interest in His people. It was like a revival of 
the good old days, when John came preaching. The people thronged 
to him. His fame went throughout the land. Then, one day, Jesus 
came to submit to John's baptism of repentance. One of the finest 
examples of conscientious humility ever seen is to be found in the 
Baptist's attitude toward Christ. Had he been ambitious for himself, 
he would have seen in Christ a rival threatening to alienate his fol- 
lowers. Being what he was, he promptly stepped into the back- 
ground, actually counseling his disciples to leave him and attach 
themselves to Him whom he designated as "the Lamb of God." 

Our Lord was now face to face with the active work for which 
He had come into the world. Before plunging into it He went into 
retirement, off into the uninhabited country toward the Dead Sea. 
There, in solitude, He crystallized His motives, and in the Temp- 
tation determined what should be the character of His ministry. . . . 
Returning from the wilderness, He began that careful selection of 
personal helpers which was to give Him the twelve apostles. He 
chose them one by one watched them, tested them, trained them 
before making a final decision. Later He invested them with apostolic 
authority. 

Our Lord returned to Galilee where His ministry really began. 
[See front end-paper map.] It was there He performed His first 
miracle in Cana. For a time He lived in Capernaum, and then went 
up again to Jerusalem for the Passover. The conditions surrounding 
the Temple at these great feasts were not very savory. The High 
Priests conducted a market in the Temple grounds where they sold 
animals for the sacrifices. It was a clear-cut monopoly and the profits 
were heavy. . . . Such commercializing of worship was scarcely to be 
tolerated and one of our Lord's first acts was to clear the Temple 
of the money-changers. ... At any rate our Saviour did a coura- 
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geous thing, which stirred so much comment in the Holy City that 
it brought a leading Pharisee, Nicodemus, to talk things over with 
Him. 

After a brief sojourn in Judaea, our Lord went again to Galilee 
this time traveling straight through Samaria, where He talked 
with the Samaritan woman at Sychar. In His own city of Nazareth, 
He entered the familiar synagogue to announce Himself before His 
old friends and neighbors. But they considered Him presumptuous 
and would have none of His teaching. Sadly convinced that "a 
prophet is not without honor, save in his own country/' He removed 
to Capernaum and made His headquarters there. 

It must have been a considerable period of time He spent in and 
about Capernaum, teaching, healing, and sifting out leaders from 
among His growing number of disciples. Finally He chose the Twelve 
as His apostles and launched them on a definite course of training. 
The Sermon on the Mount is a summary of what He taught them. 
... He went on preaching tours through the country, taking the 
apostles with Him. He sent them on an experimental tour of their 
own a training expedition at the end of which they were to report 
back to Him. He developed the parable method of instruction and 
continued His healing ministry. Crowds followed Him wherever He 
went. His popularity grew by leaps and bounds. It was difficult for 
Him to secure any time to Himself. The climax came after the "feed- 
ing of the five thousand," when He warned the people against grasp- 
ing after material benefits and revealed clearly the essentially spiritual 
character of His Gospel. It was a testing point. Many forsook Him, 
disillusioned in their expectation of a political deliverer. What of the 
apostles? In the crisis He called them to declare themselves "Would 
you also go away?" But they were already learning their lesson. "Si- 
mon Peter answered Him, Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life." So our Lord left Capernaum. 

From that time on, He was homeless. "The Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head." He went from place to place, even be- 
yond the borders of Palestine proper into Phoenicia. He began to 
warn the apostles of the inevitable future which was already begin- 
ning to cast the shadow of a cross over His path. They must be 
steeled for what was ahead of them. They must know their own 
minds and be settled in their own convictions. It was at this time 
that He startled them with the straight question "who say ye that 
I am?" To which St. Peter made his classic reply which com- 
mitted the apostles irrevocably to their Lord "Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God." 
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After much wandering, He left Galilee on His final course to 
Jerusalem. . . . For several months He was constantly on the road 
sometimes into Jerusalem and then out again. Most of the time was 
spent on the farther side of the Jordan in that section called Perea. 
This period is often called the Perean ministry. There were feasts to 
be attended at the Temple; visits to the home of His friends in Beth- 
any, including that momentous visit for the "raising of Lazarus"; 
many parables told; much instruction to the apostles, and public 
teaching. The culmination was the final Passover. 

. . . Galilean pilgrims to the Passover were quartered eastward of 
the city. Bethany was in that section, on the road to Jericho, and there 
our Lord lived at the home of His friends, Mary, Martha, and 
Lazarus. It was a short trip each day into the city for Him and the 
apostles to attend the religious rites of the Passover week. The first 
day brought a great demonstration from the Galileans the tri- 
umphal entry commemorated by Palm Sunday in the Christian 
Year. This enthusiastic outburst must have roused the fears and 
concentrated the hostility of the chief priests, who saw their prestige 
endangered by the popularity of this Prophet. The opposition 
gathered around the leadership of the crafty and unscrupulous 
Annas, who had held the office of High Priest for several years. . . . 
This family controlled the money-changing business of the Temple 
courts and had become immensely wealthy from the proceeds. Early 
in the week our Lord again scourged the money-changers out of the 
Temple. That was enough for Annas. He could sneer with . . . 
contempt at the preaching of a homeless Prophet, but he would not 
brook interference with his business. He called together the chief 
priests of the Sanhedrin (the governing council of Israel), and 
proposed plans for the liquidation of the menace to his interests. 
Judas Iscariot conveniently provided a key to the situation. The 
plot was hatched to seize our Lord under cover of darkness and finish 
the business before the turbulent Galileans could interfere. Mean- 
while, our Lord prepared for the Passover meal with His apostles. 
He foresaw the inevitable tragedy with Himself as the central figure. 
But He would convert their hostile designs to a good end by offering 
Himself as a willing sacrifice, and through that offering make His 
own divine Life available to His people in the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. . . . 

The sacred writings of other great religions have much to say of 
the lives and teachings of their founders but little or nothing of 
their deaths. It is significant that each of the four Gospels has more 
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to say of the death of Christ than of anything else about Him. He 
died that through His death we might have eternal life. 

By Jewish reckoning, from Friday to Sunday was a three-day in- 
terval. The crucifixion occurred on Friday. On the "third day" came 
the resurrection. The discouraged apostles were captured by revived 
enthusiasm. It was not all over it had only begun. The Gospels tell 
of several occasions when the Risen Christ met with them, but these 
are doubtless only samples of many such occasions during the Great 
Forty Days until the Ascension. Before the Resurrection His min- 
istry had been open to all people. During the Great Forty Days it 
was confined to the apostles. He was giving them His final instruc- 
tions for carrying on His work. "As my Father hath sent me, even 
so send I you/' "Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." So He left them to continue what He had begun. 

"Go ye therefore, and teach," said Jesus. And so, over the 
centuries His preachers have continued to bring unbelievers 
into the fold. Here is a story about a modern-day conversion. 

GRANDPA AND HIS 
MIRACLE GRINDSTONE* 

Women were still weeping over the graves at Gettysburg when 
my grandpa came to Walesburg. Nobody ever quite figured out 
where he came from or why he came. He just showed up one night 
in a blue serge store-bought suit and eased his way into Jere Hig- 
ham's place. Grandpa walked quietly to the end of the bar and put 
down his Bible. He didn't have to call for silence because it followed 
him through the long smoky room like a hound dog. 

Grandpa cleared his throat and began to speak. "Boys, I'm your 
new preacher," he said, "and I aim to give my first sermon right 
here." 

A couple of General Lee's men, still in uniform, began to laugh. 
Grandpa didn't even glance that way. He just reached under his 
long coat and pulled up two long-barreled cavalry pistols and 
slapped them on the bar. 

"Either I speak," he said, "or these do!" 

* By Joe David Brown. Saturday Evening Post, March 2, 1946. Reprinted 
by permission of die author. Copyright 1946 by The Curtis Publishing 
Company. 
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Nobody ever crossed my grandpa after that, except Old Jed 
IsbelL But then, it took a miracle to convince Old Jed. Grandpa's 
first sermon was the golden rule, and for forty years he preached 
that same sermon with variations. Later on, when the legends began 
to grow, folks used to say that the sermon grandpa gave in Jere 
Higham's that night was the first one he had ever preached. These 
folks said grandpa had been a member of Quantrill's guerrillas and 
that he decided to be a preacher when he left Missouri. 

I never knew, because grandpa had grown mellow and soft-spoken 
by the time I got big enough to run along by his side. He always 
wore black string ties and big, broad-brimmed hats. As far as I 
know, he never raised his voice, and I saw him angry only once. 
A salesman was beating a livery-stable horse down by the covered 
bridge one day. My grandpa's face flushed and his jaw muscles 
stood out like knobs. He reached up and took the whip from the 
fat little salesman's hand. 

"Stranger," he said, "that's a good hoss. He don't balk for nothing. 
You better go in that bridge and find out what's wrong." 

The salesman started to say something, but grandpa looked at 
him with those hard blue eyes of his, and he thought better of it. 
He eased down out of the buggy and waddled into the covered 
bridge. A few seconds later we heard his frightened yelp. His face 
was purple when he came out, panting. 

"Rattler!" he gasped. "Bigger n my leg!" 

My grandpa swished the whip. "Stranger, I could drive you back 
in there." 

The sweating man looked startled, then frightened. "No, no!" 
he said. 

Grandpa looked at him coldly for a full minute. Then he walked 
into the bridge and with one slash of the whip cut off the rattler's 
head. He came back and handed the salesman seven rattles and a 
button. 

"Stranger, keep these in your pocket, and whenever you hear 
them rattle, remember: do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you." He walked away a few steps, with me churning my 
little fat legs to keep up and almost splitting with adoration. Then 
he turned for a parting shot at the uneasy little salesman. "And 
that means bosses and dogs . . . and all God's creatures." 

Grandpa's church was the biggest building in Walesburg. The 
people gave it to him after he had been there for three years, preach- 
ing around in saloons and houses, and, on occasions, even barns. 
The church sat on a little rise over by Brown Springs, and the 
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people loved it because it was part of them part of their lives and 
built with their sweat 

If ever a church was put together with loving hands, that one 
was. Times were hard then. Nails cost a dollar apiece, and the 
only dollars around Walesburg were signed by President Jeff Davis. 
All of them together wouldn't buy a single nail. Labor wasn't 
cheap either. It couldn't be bought at any price. But it was the most 
plentiful commodity around Walesburg. Sweat and calluses were 
the dollars and cents that paid for grandpa's church. 

The men cut down the straight young pines in the bottom lands 
for flooring. They sent up into the hills for the biggest oaks for 
joists and beams. And the nails that was the difficult part. The 
women and children made them shaped them lovingly and care- 
fully out of pieces of hard ash and oak. 

Right behind the church site, Old Gene Caldwell started building 
a windmill. Work went sort of slow because Old Gene had lost an 
arm at Bull Run, but he was too proud of that windmill to let any- 
body help him. It was a mighty good monument to Old Gene's 
faith when it was finished, because it was as high as any in the val- 
ley and it could pick up a breeze that wouldn't even ripple the sur- 
face in Edward's pond. 

Nearly everybody in Walesburg had a hand in building that 
church. Even old Granny Gailbraith, who lived in George Washing- 
ton's time, had her split-cane-bottomed chair moved down amid the 
hammering and sawing. Her gnarled old hands whittled out the 
last wooden nail. It was carried up to grandpa, and he drove it into 
the base of the block supporting the cross on the steeple. Then the 
folks moved into the church. It still smelled of pine and oak and 
cedar. They prayed and grandpa preached. I asked him once what 
he said. 

"I can't rightly remember," he answered, "but it was to do with 
using God's property. I told them that we had taken a part of God's 
land and the things which grew on that land to build a monument 
to Him." He mused a moment. "Just an ordinary sort of sermon, 1 
guess. Just a plain 'thank you, God.' There wasn't any use in going 
into a long-winded spiel on why we were thankful. God could look 
at our sweaty clothes and blistered hands and know that." 

Other churches were built in Walesburg after that. They built 
them out of stone and bricks. They brought in polished pews from 
Louisville, and one church had a big stained-glass window which 
came all the way from St. Louis. Somehow, though, they never 
rivaled grandpa's church fot beauty. 
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City folks used to call it "quaint," and once a circuit-rider preacher 
who had gone to Harvard College came by and wrote it up in the 
Southern Methodist Magazine. Grandpa used to carry the clipping 
in his big black wallet. But that was before the miracle of the 
grindstone. After that, I guess nobody could keep count of all the 
stories. Even Miss Gussie Lou Hamilton down at the library gave 
up after filling two composition books. 

Old Man Jed Isbell caused the miracle. He came down into the 
valley around '85 or thereabouts. He worked hard and kept his 
mouth shut, Old Man Isbell did. He took forty acres of flinty land 
and a mule, and built up one of the nicest farms around Walesburg. 
Grandpa tried for twenty years to get Old Man Isbell to come to 
church, but it was no use. Old Man Isbell just claimed he didn't 
believe in the Gospel. He was almost as tall as grandpa and he 
would speak right up to him. 

Old Man Isbell had carried a Minie ball in his right leg ever 
since the Battle of Chattanooga. I guess I had been to the Isbell 
place, out on the edge of town, with grandpa, a hundred times, 
and it was always the same. We would always drive up in grandpa's 
buggy, and Old Man Isbell always saw us before we reached the 
frame house sitting under the two big oaks. He would always limp 
out to meet us. 

"Howdy, parson," he'd say, "light down and have some of the 
best well water in the county." 

Grandpa's first words always were, "How's that game leg of yours, 
Jed?" 

For as long as I can remember, the answer was always the same, 
"Jes' tol'ble, parson. Jes' tol'ble." 

I sometimes used to think that grandpa thought more of Old Jed 
Isbell than he did of some of his regular psalm singers, but I never 
could be sure. Especially after we used to leave Old Jed's farm, 
because grandpa would mutter, "That dadburned Jed Isbell, that 
stubborn pigheaded rebel." 

It was always the same. After we'd had some of Jed's iron water 
and he and grandpa had discussed crops and the price of cotton, 
grandpa would ask, "When you comin' to church, Jed?" 

Jed's eyes would get shrewd under his ragged brows. "Jes' as soon 
as you can git God to plow the bottom land for me, parson." 

With that, grandpa would sigh and climb up into the buggy. 
"Good-by, Jed. Be callin'," and off we'd go. 

I was knee-high to a good squirrel gun when the pay-off came. 
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It was a hot August afternoon and grandpa had been cranky all 
day. The Gailbraith cow had stomped down our vegetable garden, 
Uncle Henry Wallace said the church roof couldn't be patched no 
more, and a fox killed grandpa's favorite bantam rooster. I guess 
grandpa had reasons to feel bad. 

We stopped by John McCollough's place to buy some steel traps. 
Grandpa said he'd get that dadburned fox or bust. There was a big 
crowd in the store and in the middle of it all was Old Man Isbell, 
riding sidesaddle on the first store-bought grindstone I had ever 
seen. I heard it cost Old Man Isbell thirty dollars. 

Grandpa couldn't take his eyes off that grindstone. He just 
glanced at Old Man Isbell. "Howdy, Jed, how's that game leg of 
yours?" 

"Jes' tol'ble, parson. Jes' tol'ble," said Jed. You could see he was 
as pleased as a partridge at all the commotion he was causing. 
"Give her a try, parson," he said, sort of showoffish. 

Grandpa climbed on the seat and spun the grindstone real fast 
Then he got off and looked it over carefully. 

"Yessir, Jed," he said, "that's a real piece of machinery." 

Grandpa jawed awhile and then he told Jed good-by like he 
usually did. It was automatic, I guess. 'When you comin' to church, 
Jed?" 

Old Man Isbell got that shrewd look in his eyes, and he lowered 
his head and looked at grandpa through his bushy brows and sort of 
grinned. 'When the Lord starts turnin' this heah grindstone for 
me, parson." 

Grandpa had already started away, but he turned back and made 
that store a pulpit just by drawing himself up to his full height. 
"Jed Isbell, you mean that after all the Lord has done for you, you 
would have to see Him turn that grindstone before you'll believe in 
Him?" 

You could see Old Man Isbell was embarrassed, but he wasn't 
giving ground. "I guess that's jes' about the size of it, parson." 

Grandpa studied Old Man Isbell's stubborn face a minute, and 
I could feel rny little old heart pounding away. 

Then grandpa spoke quietly, "Hitch up your wagon and take 
that grindstone up to my church, Jed. Then you come to service 
tomorrow night and I'll see what the Lord will do for you." 

That was Saturday. By nightfall, everybody in town had heard 
the story. Down at Jere Higham's place there was all sorts of talk 
about grandpa's offer. There was a lot of speechmaking about bets 
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and odds. But, of course, there weren't any bets made. The only 
people who would have taken grandpa's side just weren't the kind 
of people who gamble. 

Along about sundown, grandpa left the house and was gone for 
a long time. When he came home, I asked him where he had been. 
He sort of smiled. 

"Just meditatin' with the Lord, son just meditatin' with the 
Lord." 

Not since Granny Gailbraith's funeral had I seen as many people 
as came to grandpa's church that Sunday. It was a flat, calm night 
and the katydids sounded loud as thunder. Folks came from as far 
away as Gadsden. I suppose nobody showed up at the other 
churches in Walesburg. Even Jere Higham showed up. Guess it 
was the first time he had ever been in church. 

When people came into the church, their eyes just naturally 
went to that big, bright grindstone. It stood right in front of grand- 
pa's pulpit, and if old Satan himself had been standing there, I 
guess he couldn't have attracted more attention. 

Old Jed Isbell and his family drove up in a wagon. Mrs. Isbell 
and the girls were sitting in chairs, but Old Jed's oldest son, Rufe, 
sat on the tail gate. Everybody was looking at the Isbells out of the 
corners of their eyes, and Old Jed was turkey-red in the face. But 
his face was determined when he and his family walked down the 
main aisle of grandpa's church. There was a lot of neck craning 
and glancing going on in that church, but I guess everybody was 
sort of breathless. I know I was. 

Grandpa came down off his pulpit to shake Old Jed's hand. Jed's 
family sat with the Wheelers, but there wasn't room for him, so 
he walked down to squeeze into the pew beside me. 

I watched grandpa while the choir sang Rock of Ages. Then 
Gussie Lou Hamilton did a solo, In the Garden. I knew grandpa 
was nervous, too, because he usually sat quietly during the singing, 
nodding in time to the music and fanning himself with his big old 
palmetto-leaf fan. But tonight he sat still with the fan held against 
his chest. 

Then grandpa got up and explained that the church needed a 
new roof, and the stewards passed the collection plates while the 
choir sang softly. Everybody's eyes just about popped out when 
Jere Higham put a dollar bill on top of all the coins. 

I can't rightly remember what grandpa preached about, and I 
doubt if anybody else can. That big shiny grindstone just claimed 
all our attention. Grandpa paid it no mind. Finally he pulled out 
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his watch, and I knew it was about time for him to stop. He leaned 
forward over his pulpit with his big hands gripping the edge. 

"Friends and neighbors, many of you have come here today to 
see if God will manifest Himself. Many of you would have come 
anyway. You always do, and you don't need any signs to believe in 
Him and in His works/' 

I could just feel that crowd tensing. Old Man Jed's Adam's 
apple was bouncing, he was swallowing that hard. And it was so 
quiet you could hear the Adams' dog barking way down by the river. 

Grandpa went on, "I've never been much for callin' on the Lord 
for miracles. I've been laborin' in His vineyard for forty years now, 
and I've always wanted to help the Lord 'stead of Him helpin' 
me. But now I'm goin' to ask for a hand." Then grandpa threw 
back his head and said, "Let us pray." 

I'd heard grandpa pray a lot of times, but never like that day. 
I've heard him pray until it seemed like thunder and lightning were 
blazing around the room. I've heard him pray so softly and simply 
that everybody wept. 

But this was a different sort of prayer, sort of strange, as if 
grandpa was asking for forgiveness. While his strong old voice 
rolled out over that packed church, I got that puffed-up feeling of 
pride I always felt whenever grandpa did something especially 
grand. I knew then that I didn't care whether that red-and-gold 
grindstone ever turned or not. I knew then that even if God didn't 
stand by grandpa, those people would. You could almost hear their 
prayers rising. It was that quiet and still, and I wasn't afraid any 
more. 

"You sent me a call to go out over this land and preach Your 
gospel, Lord," grandpa said, "and I will always try to do that. If you 
can't help me, I know You will be at my side. I will always be 
helpin' You." 

Grandpa stood there with his head thrown back. There wasn't 
a sound in that church. More than a hundred pairs of eyes followed 
his finger as he slowly pointed it straight at that old grindstone. We 
watched, fascinated. Nobody stirred, I could hardly breathe. With 
every heart thump I prayed, "Lord ... let ... it ... happen. 
. . . Lord ... let ... it ... happen." 

A light breeze swept through the church. It made little chills run 
down my back, sort of like somebody I couldn't see was walking 
down the aisle of that church. 

Then suddenly I thought I saw the far treadle on the grindstone 
move . . . ever so slow ... but move! For a second I thought I 
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was mistaken. I blinked my eyes. But then I knew I wasn't wrong. 
Somebody else had seen it too! I heard a gasp. Then several. The 
treadle was moving now for certain, slowly but picking up all the 
time. The round stone went around, barely moving . . . then 
faster . . . faster . . . faster. 

Somebody sort of sobbed. Somebody else whispered, "My God," 
but it was a prayer. 

That stone still turned. Our throats were dry and our mouths 
hung open. We were scared. Goose pimples stood out all over me. 
The stone turned, turned, turned. It was going almost as fast as a 
full-grown man could pump it. 

For some reason I'll never know, I looked from the grindstone to 
grandpa. Everybody else had their eyes glued to the turning wheel. 
Grandpa was sitting in his chair, looking like he was seeing a vision, 
and his eyes were brimming with tears. I looked for just a second, 
because there was a loud bang and a thump. I looked back to the 
grindstone. It was flat on the floor. It had been going too fast to 
stay on its shiny legs. 

Nobody moved for a full minute. They just looked at that grind- 
stone like a ground squirrel stands frozen-still when a rattler pins 
him with his eyes. Then the people began to move like they were 
just waking up. Awe made most of them sit still with their mouths 
hanging. But there was a lot of low sobbing, and I heard later that 
the youngest Wheeler girl had fainted. 

Somebody in one of the front pews one of the Lokey boys, I 
think started toward the grindstone. 

Grandpa's voice stopped him. "Let it alone," he said. "Leave it 
there." 

Then grandpa fixed his eyes on Old Jed Isbell, who was as white- 
faced and stary-eyed as any of us. 

"Jed Isbell," he said, and his voice was soft and not a bit braggy, 
"are you satisfied?" 

Then grandpa stepped down from his pulpit and looked at the 
grindstone a long time. He sort of smiled, and everybody just waited, 
sitting quiet like in a dream. Grandpa finally looked up and swept 
his eyes across that big crowd until they came to Old Jed. Then his 
mouth sort of crinkled at the edges. 

"Jed Isbell," he said softly, "you're a fool." He said it like a 
blessing. He nudged the fallen grindstone with his foot. "You're a 
fool, Jed Isbell, because you let a little red and gold paint and an 
armful of wood and stone convince you that God loves you. Look 
into your soul, man. What do you see? Do you see Lookout Moun- 
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tain and the grapeshot buzzin' around like hornets? There were a 
lot of good men with you there, Jed Ned McDavid, Jeb Ware and 
your brother Tom. They stayed there, Jed, stone cold and not 
breathin' God's blessed air. But you you came off that mountain, 
and life was good and sweet" Then grandpa lowered his voice, 
'Think, man, think! Which is more important this machine turnin' 
or God's gift of life? And do you remember when Rufe got sick 
when he was a baby, Jed? How could you forget it? That little baby 
turnin' and twistin' in pain. Remember how you cried, Jed cried 
like a man in hell when the city doctor told you that little boy 
would never walk again? What do you think now, Jed, when he 
works in the fields with you when you see the muscles workin* in 
his strong young body? Tell me, if you dare, man, that this this 
machine spinnin' is more important than that." 

Grandpa looked down at the grindstone like it was a cotton- 
mouth. Then he leaned forward and looked Old Jed in the eye 
again. 

"And tell me this Jed Isbell: What do you think when you drop 
seeds in the ground, and cotton and corn pop up? Your sweat and 
your achin' back can't help them. But they grow . . . and you know 
they will. That's all faith is, Jed trust in something you can't do 
for yourself. You never questioned a seed, did you, Jed?" 

Grandpa's voice was so soft now that people leaned forward in 
their seats to hear him. He was speaking directly to Jed. 

'What do you think when you sit down to a full table and look 
about you into the faces of your wife and children? What is more 
important what you see then or what you saw here today? The 
Lord has been good to you, man, mighty, mighty good!" 

I heard a sort of choking sound next to me. I looked at Jed. Big 
tears were running down his weather-beaten old cheeks. Old hard- 
boiled Jed Isbell was crying! 

But grandpa wasn't through yet. He let his words sink in a 
minute. "All your life, Jed Isbell, you've been askin' the Lord to 
give you something to show you a sign that He was by your side. 
All the time He was there so constantly, so close that you took His 
help as your just due. When people pray, Jed, the first thing they 
should do when they get up off their knees is to roll up their 
sleeves and start answering those prayers." 

Grandpa stepped back, and I could tell by his face that he had 
some sort of surprise. 

"Friends," he said, talking to everybody now, "when you came 
into this church tonight there wasn't a breeze stirrin'. There is now. 
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I prayed for that breeze. The Lord answered my prayer. Now 111 
show you why/' 

Grandpa reached down and fumbled around the right treadle of 
the fallen grindstone. 

When he straightened up, he had a long piece of black fishline 
in his hand. He held the string up high. The string went down into 
a crack in the floor. 

"The far end of this string is tied to our windmill/' grandpa said. 
'This end was hooked to this grindstone. The wind blew. The 
grindstone turned. God caused that wind to blow. I don't think it's 
important that this grindstone turned. If we are to give thanks, let's 
get down on our knees because the breeze turned the windmills 
all up and down this valley. The breeze pumped water for our 
stock. It may bring rain for our corn crops. God and I together 
turned the grindstone. I had no right to shoulder off the whole load 
on God." 

Grandpa looked at Old Jed and smiled sort of sadly. "Here's the 
miracle, Jed this string, my two hands . . . and God!" 

I had been sitting open-mouthed while grandpa spoke. I was 
almost afraid to look at Old Jed. But I just had to do it. I turned 
slowly. Old Jed had that mild smile on his face now. He was 
looking at grandpa through his bushy brows, but his eyes didn't 
have that shrewd look in them. 

Old Jed stood up slowly. While we all watched, almost scared 
to breathe, he walked straight toward the pulpit. When Jed reached 
grandpa, he stood right in front of him, almost shoulder to shoulder, 
almost eye to eye, every bit as tall as he was. Then Jed poked out his 
calloused, old hand and grandpa took it. 

Grandpa smiled. Jed smiled. And God in his high heaven must 
have been smiling too. The breeze blew so hard it rattled the win- 
dows in grandpa's church. 

QUESTIONS 

Note to the teacher: These questions can be asked of the pupils as 
they sit in a circle. Each one, in his turn, can supply the proper place 
name. After the ten questions have been concluded, start back arouri'3 
the circle in the opposite direction, and as you read the place names 
in sequence, have each child step to the map to point out the place. 

1. Jesus was born in ? (Bethlehem) 

2. When Herod ordered the slaughter of little children, the Holy 
Family fled to ? (Egypt) 
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3. Jesus lived as a boy in ? (Nazareth) 

4. At twelve years of age Jesus sought instruction in the temple 
at J (Jerusalem) 

5. At age thirty, Jesus attained the status of teacher. Up to then he 
had worshiped and worked as a carpenter in ? (Naza- 
reth) 

6. Jesus was baptized by John the Baptist in the river ? 

(Jordan) 

7. Before going into active teaching* Jesus went into solitude in 
the wilderness near ? (The Dead Sea) 

8. Our Lord's active ministry began when He went to ? 

(Galilee) 

9. When His own people of Nazareth turned a deaf ear to His 
teaching He centered His teaching in and about ? (Ca- 
pernaum) 

10. The events of Palm Sunday, the Last Supper, and the cruci- 
fixion happened in and around ? (Jerusalem) 



SESSION VI 



The Beatitudes 

FIRST, SECOND, THIRD 



TO THE CLASS: 



I 



,n the fourth chapter of Matthew in the New Testament, we 
read that Jesus went about Galilee teaching, preaching, and 
healing. He healed so many people, or their diseases, that multi- 
tudes began to follow him. 

"And his fame/' says Matthew, "went throughout all Syria. 
. . . And there followed him great multitudes of people from 
Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from 
Judea, and from beyond Jordan/' (See front end-paper map.) 

"And seeing the multitudes, he went up into the mountain: and 
when he was set, his disciples came unto him: And he opened his 
mouth, and taught them, saying, 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: 
for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children 
of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness* sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Thus Jesus began the greatest sermon of all time. What was 
the sermon called? It was the Sermon on the Mount. And these 
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eight rules of life with which He began His great sermon are 
called the Beatitudes. 

It is important here to observe how the Beatitudes supplement 
the Ten Commandments. Remember that the Ten Command- 
ments were the basic laws God gave Moses, mostly commanding 
men not to do certain things, such as not to rob, not to kill. Jesus 
knew that it is not sufficient to go through life refraining from 
committing the great sins. To do so might be to live in a 
land of righteous vacuum, doing no great evil but also con- 
tributing no particular good. We all know people who do not 
kill, rob, or lie, and who, in fact, do not do much of anything, 
good or bad. These are the people who stay within themselves 
selfishly, contributing nothing to help their fellow men. In the 
Beatitudes Jesus tells us eight ways we may actively do good in 
the world. Jesus was not one merely to talk. He practiced what 
He preached, and His ministry is a living example of His daily 
practice of the eight Beatitudes. 

Dr. Hugh Martin in his book The Beatitudes* examines each 
one in an effort to help us understand them all more fully. In 
each Beatitude our Lord begins with the word "blessed," and 
just what does that mean? 

'Happy* suggests a state too superficial and light-hearted to convey 
the idea. . . . Happiness, we might say, depends on the things that 
happen to us. Blessedness is deeper, it is a matter of character, it 
can transmute what happens. 

We may feel happiness when we enjoy a summer's day on 
the beach during a vacation. But we feel blessedness when we 
have given of our time or our money to help someone in need. 
A person can be deprived of all the things we generally consider 
as necessary for happiness yet still enjoy that inner strength 
From God that is blessedness. 

'Blessedness*, says a note in Weymouth's New Testament, 'is of 
course an infinitely higher and better thing than mere happiness. 
People who are blessed may outwardly be much to be pitied, but 
From the higher and truer standpoint they are to be admired, envied, 
congratulated and imitated/ 

* Harper & Brothers, New York, 1953, pp. 9, 10, 28-32, 34-45. 
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Let us take the first Beatitude: "Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven/' 

Isn't Jesus' meaning here, "Congratulations to you who are 
poor in spirit"? Now the words "poor in spirit" do not mean 
poorly spirited or downhearted. This might be otherwise said as 
"Congratulations to you who have strength of character enough 
to care little for riches, you who are not proud and boastful, and 
who let nothing turn your head and make you think you are 
better than your neighbors/' 

He [Jesus] can hardly have meant that poverty in itself is a bless- 
ing or that only poor people can enter the Kingdom of God. To 
suppose that would be to run counter to all His other teaching and 
to His dealings with wealthy people. ... He insists constantly on 
the deceitfulness of riches (Matt. 13.22) and tells us that so far 
from its being easier for a rich man to be religious than for a poor 
one (as most of us really believe) it is in fact only by a miracle that 
a rich man can get into the Kingdom of God at all. (Matt. 19.23- 
26). . . . Success and prosperity tend to lead men to be self satis- 
fied and arrogant. In nothing is the attitude of Jesus more different 
from that of men in general than in the fact that He is sorry for 
rich people because of the perils and difficulties of their position. 
. . . It is the love of money that is a root of all kinds of evil (I Tim. 
6.10, R.V.) not necessarily its possession. . . . 

But I suspect that Jesus was not thinking of cash and goods at 
all. ... I believe Jesus means the opposite of all that is summed 
up in the word 'pride', which heads Dante's list of the seven deadly 
sins. The poor in spirit is the man who does not boast of his talents 
or attainments, because he knows he has nothing that he did not 
receive. If he is 'gifted', as we significantly say, it is because he has 
been given much. He is humble about his own character because 
he sees it in the light that comes from Jesus. He knows he has 
nothing to be conceited about. He knows that in his own soul are 
the possibilities or the actualities of the sins that put Jesus on the 
cross. If he has made progress in the Christian life it is all due to the 
grace of God. He knows how far short he comes and how great is 
his need. The poor in spirit are the antithesis of the proud, the 
spiritually well-fed and satisfied and complacent. . . . 

To be poor in spirit is to see ourselves truly, as we are in the 
sight of God, and to be awake to our need of His love and forgive- 
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ness. It means an entire absence of conceit and self-sufficiency. How 
few of us are within sight of that 

We come now to the second Beatitude, which reads: "Blessed 
are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted." 

Is it really true? we ask ourselves. . . . The word 'mourning' 
means bereavement to us today. . . . Death is not the worst evil that 
can befall a family. There are broKen homes where husband or 
wife has been unfaithful, or where fathers and mothers are dis- 
tressed beyond telling by the way of life of son or daughter. 

[What does Jesus mean by "Blessed are they that mourn"?] 

Here, as so often with Christ's teaching, we must probe beneath 
the surface meaning to understand what He is really saying to us. 
He put His teachings in such arresting and puzzling ways to startle 
us awake and make us think. . . . For those who reject or ignore or 
have never heard of the love of God, mourning may breed only 
cynicism and despair. Christians are not blessed because they mourn 
but because in their sorrow they find comfort in the love of God 
... to those who open their hearts to the love of God there comes 
in time of need a healing Presence of understanding sympathy. He 
bindeth up the broken hearted ... we can let our sufferings and 
sorrows teach us sympathy. 

Here, indeed, I believe may be the clue to the deeper meaning of 
this Beatitude. I think it goe beyond the offer of comfort to those 
facing personal bereavement\It is a blessing upon those who mourn 
for the needs of others, whose hearts are full of sympathy for their 
fellows./ 

The blessing of this Beatitude is for those who for Christ's sake 
refuse to shield their hearts from the griefs and pains of others, 
who feel the whip that is laid on the shoulders of another man, who 
might be sheltered but who choose to face the storm that they may 
lend a helping hand to those who are caught in its fury. 'Christ 
taught us to care', wrote von Hiigel. 'Caring is the great thing. Car- 
ing matters most'. Christianity quickens the imagination and 
awakens the sympathy. . . . The teaching of Jesus has created in 
generation after generation the heart that is sensitive to cruelty and 
wrong and often becomes God's instrument for its abolition. . . . 

[The Beatitude ends with the words "for they shall be com- 
forted."] 'Comfort' nowadays suggests a snug arm-chair before the 
fire. But it comes from the same root as 'fortified', and it used to 
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have a robuster meaning. , . . There is certainly the note of sympa- 
thy and gentle concern, but we shall not be far wrong if we translate 
it They shall be made strong*. 

Some people's strength is all drawn from themselves. They are 
like isolatedbpools with limited reserves. Others are more like rivers. 
They do not produce or contain the power: it flows through them. 
The more they give, the more they are able to draw in. Their 
strength is not their own. It is given to them. The strength that God 
gives is available for those who care for others. For they are showing 
the spirit of Jesus. The power of God's Spirit fortifies them. They 
are 'strong in the strength which God supplies through His eternal 
Son*. 

Now we come to the third Beatitude: "Blessed are the meek: 
for they shall inherit the earth." 

Meekness is not a popular virtue anywhere in the Western 
world: perhaps anywhere at all in these modern days. This is partly 
because it has many counterfeits, which are anything but lovely. . . . 

But meekness is also thought of little worth among us because 
meekness itself, the real thing, is not valued or admired. Pride, 
self-assertion, anger, pushfulness, are given fine names and thought 
manly. ... If you want to get on, you must push and assert your- 
self. If you don't look after number one, no one else will. 

Meekness certainly is not tame resignation or lying down. . . . 
The meek man is one who has got himself out of the center of the 
picture. . . . He does not measure events by their effect upon his 
own welfare or comfort. His main concern is not for his own in- 
terests or reputation. He is ruled by love for God and his neighbour. 
He seeks first the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus called Himself 'meek and lowly* (Matt. 11.29) Paul 
speaks of the 'meekness and gentleness of Christ' (II Cor. 10.1). 
That should make us think, and throw light upon meekness. . . . 

If we learn of Christ, meekness must be consistent with abound- 
ing vitality, energetic pursuit of a purpose, and a detestation of 
hypocrisy and sham and inhumanity. Meekness is the opposite of 
self Assertion or vindictiveness. The meek man does not make selfish 
demands I5h life. His purpose will not be his own advancement or 
profit. But he may be a man of strong words and deeds and inflexible 
determination. 

Abraham Lincoln gave a good illustration of meekness in a Presi- 
dential election address. 1 know there is a God and that He hates 
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injustice and slavery. I see the storm coming and I know His hand 
is in it. If He has a place and work for me, and I believe He has, I 
am ready. I am nothing, but truth is everything/ [Quoted from 
James Reid, The Key to the Kingdom, p. 92.] [This was meekness 
in the Christian sense. Lincoln had forgotten self in his desire to 
help others.] 

The worldly despise the meek who will not push and fight for 
position. Yet they are often afraid of them. There is something there 
they cannot touch with their threats. When Jesus stood before 
Pilate, armed in His meekness, it was Pilate who was distressed; 
afraid of Caesar, afraid of losing his job, afraid even of his mys- 
terious prisoner. Meekness is not weakness. Few of us have die 
right to speak from our own experience but we have seen it true in 
others, that the man who is really self -forgetful and devoted to the 
service of God and His Kingdom has the secret of heroism and 
strength. . . . 

Yet how shall the meek 'inherit the earth7 . . . did He mean 
that they alone really possess the world who use it aright, as its 
Creator meant it to be used, that they make the most of life who 
see the earth and themselves as parts and instruments of the Divine 
purpose? Material ownership does not necessarily bring true pos- 
session. The rich man who buys a great painting to hang on his 
walls may not 'possess' it as truly a the poor man who pays his 
half crown to see round the castle. The man who is receptive and 
. . . not possessive ... in his attitude to life, gets the most out of 
it. 

Izaak Walton [the man who wrote the greatest book on fishing] 
has the idea. 'I could there sit quietly, and looking on the waters 
see fishes leaping at flies of several shapes and colours. Looking on 
the hills, I could behold them spotted with woods and groves. Look- 
ing down the meadows, I could see a boy gathering lilies and lady- 
smocks, and there a girle cropping columbines and cowslips, all to 
make garlands suitable to this present month of May. As I thus sate, 
joying in mine own happy condition, I did thankfully remember 
what my Saviour said, that the meek possess the earth/ . . . 

Most of us disinherit ourselves fpom the full enjoyment of the 
estate to which God has made us heirs. There is much that we own 
or might own that we do not truly possess. A man may own a Bible 
but it is not really his if it only lies on a table in the parlour or 
accumulates dust in a bookshelf. It only becomes his own if he uses 
it, turns it into food for his spiritual life. [Thus the earth is only 
ours if we use it] 
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TO THE TEACHER: 



I 



,n summing up the first three Beatitudes the first three of the 
eight rules of life which Jesus gave His disciples in His Sermon 
on the Mount ask the class to try to think of someone who 
stands for what they mean. 

Such a person is one who uses his energies to love his fellow 
man rather than to amass riches for himself. 

Such a person is one who sympathizes with others who need 
help and goes to their aid. 

Such a person is one who does not measure events by what 
they do for his own welfare or comfort. 

In our world it is hard to think of anyone whose life is guided 
by these principles. Explain to the class that you are going to 
read about a man whose life not only reflects a belief in all the 
Beatitudes, but of the first three in particular. This is the true 
story of a young colored lad named Laurence Jones, who brought 
help to the backwoods people of Mississippi. 

TO THE CLASS: 

THE LITTLE PROFESSOR 
OF PINEY WOODS * 



L 



aurence Jones was not originally from the south. He was 
born in Missouri and worked his way through the University of 
Iowa, graduating in 1907. In his junior year he heard a talk in 
chapel reminding the students that they should, when they grad- 
uated, try to do something for others that they owed a debt to 
society. Laurence "had long felt the responsibility of his own 
advantages. That those advantages should spell obligations to 
those less favored than himself made sense. He saw it as a 

* Reprinted by permission of Julian Messner, Inc., from The Little Pro- 
fessor of Piney Woods by Beth Day; copyright October 31, 1955 by Beth Day. 
Pp. 14, 21, 43-5*. 
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simple duty to take what talents and training he had received 
and use them to help the 'forgotten* children of his race." 

The most "forgotten" of all, he found, lived in the Black Belt 
of the deep South. So after graduation Jones put his Bible under 
his arm, pawned a watch, bought a railroad ticket, and headed 
south. At Braxton, Mississippi, deep in the backwoods country, 
he resolved to found a school to bring reading and writing and 
training for trades to the people. But the founding of the school 
was by no means easy. It took all the courageous patience and 
meekness and unselfishness that Laurence possessed. 

The Little Professor spent months trying to get his school 
started, but enlisted no help because the people of Braxton were 
too poor and too indifferent and too suspicious of his intentions 
to give him any backing. 

As he had done so many times that apparently fruidess season, 
Laurence went one morning to the log under the great cedar tree, 
to analyze, to figure, and to plan. Surely there was an answer 
somewhere. 

When he left the Gibson farmhouse he took with him his day's 
mail that he had picked up that morning at Braxton some farm 
pamphlets from Iowa, newspapers, a magazine, letters from home. 
He had not as yet received a reply to the letters he had sent out ask- 
ing for funds although plenty of time had elapsed. As he made his 
way through the cedar brake into the little clearing, he got a cool 
drink from the spring, then sat down on his log and tried to think. 

Around him the warm red earth was curtained by a blue sky, 
over him the lofty branches of the ancient trees spread their shade, 
before him the old sheep shed loomed picturesquely from among 
tall weeds. 

Yes, somewhere lay the answer. He never came to this spot but 
that he felt a message of hope. But where was the key? 

Then, suddenly, Laurence realized he was not alone. He looked 
up to see a half-grown barefoot boy standing, like a heron poised for 
flight, at the edge of the clearing, balanced between strong curiosity 
and equally strong timidity. 

"Hello." Laurence nodded to the boy, pointed to the log beside 
him. "Come sit down." He recognized the youngster as coming from 
a nearby farm. 

A quick, shy grin relaxed the boy's features and he took a seat 
at the other end of the log. 
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Absently Laurence handed him one of his newspapers, began 
thumbing through his magazine, then, suddenly, he stared at his 
visitor. 

The boy had accepted the proffered newspaper and was now 
holding it in front of him, examining it with minute animal curiosity. 
The paper was upside down. 

Laurence looked from the paper to the blank dark eyes that gazed 
uncomprehendingly at the column of words. 

"Aren't you going to read it?" he asked. 

"Nassuh." The boy looked up with a quick sheepish grin. "Ah 
cain't read." 

Laurence studied the youth a moment the gangling youth with 
his sturdy bare feet, tattered overalls, and wide, guileless eyes. 
"How old are you?" 

"Coin* on sixteen." 

"Would you like to know how to read?" Laurence asked. 

The boy's eyes flashed in a burst of ecstasy. "Oh, yassuh, Tesser," 
he said, "I sho'ly would!" 

"Well, come back tomorrow this same time," Laurence said, 
"and I'll start teaching you." 

"Oh, thank you, thank you, Tesser." The boy rose from the log, 
his big toes wriggling in the grass in excitement. "I'll be hyear." 
Off he tore down the dusty trail. 

Laurence smiled as he watched the boy's loose-jointed loping 
figure disappear down the path. 

Well, he had a school! One student, anyhow. Laurence felt an 
odd relief as he considered his spontaneous act. What was it they 
had said about Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on 
the other constituting a school? Well, it looked like the historical 
process was about to be repeated. 

He was broke, he was in debt, and he had not as yet begun to 
raise a fund for a school building. So far as his plans went, he cer- 
tainly was at the bottom. Therefore Laurence chuckled aloud with 
a boyish lift of confidence there was obviously nowhere to go but 
up! 

The next morning, when the young teacher came to his log, he 
found waiting for him his first student plus two friends of about 
the same age and background. The three boys were all farm born 
and bred and not one of them could read. They knew nothing about 
farming except to plant, hoe, and pick cotton, and yet they must 
make their living off a farm. They could not figure, so they had no 
way of knowing what they would or should get for their labor or 
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their crops, nor whether they received what they were supposed to. 

Laurence greeted his class, then stood before them. "We shall 
begin by singing Traise God from Whom All Blessings Flow/ " 

As the three young voices rose on the still forest air, blending 
with their teacher's in the joyous hymn, Laurence sensed that the 
woods had come alive. To one side he more felt than saw a pair of 
eyes in a thicket, and as soon as the hymn was ended, he called out 
in a cheery voice, "Come and join us." 

The bushes parted slowly and a Cent figure crept cautiously out 
of the covering of the deep brush and stood hesitantly before them. 
It was an old man of undetermined vintage, whose twisted gro- 
tesque legs, wrapped in strips of burlap sacking, were aided by a 
cane. His body was covered with dirty tatters of unrecognizable 
clothing, and a big ivory comb was stuck rakishly over one ear in 
the long bushy hair. A flat derby-like hat rested on the back of his 
grizzled head and over his shoulder he carried a Civil War musket. 

"Good morning, sir/' Laurence called. "We're about to begin 
class. Would you like to join us?" 

"D-d-d-don' ca' if Ah does/' said the old man, as he took a seat on 
the end of the log. 

"Mornin', Uncle Tom," one of the boys said. Then turning to 
the teacher, he added, "This is Uncle Tom Brown, he lives back 
yonder/' He jerked his thumb toward the deep woods. 

"Do you live alone?" Laurence asked, a question more out of 
curiosity than politeness because the spot indicated was in the 
deepest and densest part of the woods. 

"N-n-n-nah, suh, n-n-n-nah, suh." The old man bared his gums 
in a wide, friendly grin. "Ah d-d-d-don' live alone. Me an-an de 
Lawd lives dere." 

"Oh!" said Laurence, feeling somehow put in his place. "Let's 
begin with a Bible lesson." He took out his pocket Bible and started 
to read, and as he did so, he again had the feeling that the woods were 
again "coming alive." 

Less bashful than Uncle Tom, the local farmers began drifting 
in, some of them bringing boys, and took seats on the log until it 
was full, then the rest of them squatted on the ground. Word had 
passed with the swift mouth-to-mouth communication of a country 
community that today the 'fesser was going to teach a boy how to 
"read and write." It was something they all had "a min' to learn if 
it wasn't too late." 

By the time he had finished the opening Bible lesson, Laurence 
had a class of twelve five boys and seven men. . . . 
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Bible lessons and spirituals, Laurence had already found, were 
the older men's "meat/' In lives relatively devoid of pleasure they 
had always found solace in their Bibles. Even those who could not 
read a word could quote scripture on endless scripture which they 
had learned "by ear" in church. They "sang out" the old slave songs 
of faith, endurance, and hope with harmonious sincerity till the 
woods rang with their strong voices. 

Religion was an everyday part of all their lives. And Laurence 
made up his mind, that first day, that it would always be a part of 
his school. Not one man's religion or another's, but all men's reli- 
gions, a simple no-creed devotion to the teachings of Christ. 

Bible teaching over, Laurence began his first lesson in how to 
read. . . . 

Though he had started his school on a moment's whim, with no 
backing, building, or equipment of any kind, Laurence saw to it 
that what he was doing became known to the community so that 
people would realize there was nothing to fear in the little group 
that assembled each day in the woods. He sent word, to both white 
and colored, that visitors were welcome. The curious who came 
found the proceedings innocent enough to squelch whatever sus- 
picions they might have had. 

Each morning Laurence proceeded with his first-day schedule: 
school opened with a hymn, progressed from that to scripture les- 
sons, then "readin' and writin' " followed. As soon as his students 
were far enough along to participate, he began holding spelling 
matches at the end of each class to impress the words on their mem- 
ories as well as to provide a form of amusement. 

As his group enlarged, Laurence enlisted the services of Yancy 
and Dixon, both of whom had had a little schooling. This both 
helped him out and stimulated their interest. They were his first 
faculty. 

By the time the first cool October winds blew across the Piney 
Woods Laurence had thirty students ranging in ages from seven 
to sixty. To keep warm some of the students chopped wood and 
kept a brisk fire going close to where the classes sat in a huddle, 
then they took their turn learning while the others chopped wood. 

He might not have a school in the strict physical sense of a plant 
and equipment, Laurence decided, but if a school meant a bunch of 
eager students and a teacher, this little group in the clearing at Piney 
Woods more than qualified. 

November found half a hundred students sitting on logs rolled 
up close to the bonfire. To further keep warm, in addition to 
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chopping wood for the fire ... some of them worked on hand- 
hewn rough benches which could eventually replace the logs. 

It was just a question of time, however, when the weather would 
force them inside or compel them to quit. Laurence had long had his 
eye on the deserted sheep shed. Though originally a cabin, the old 
building was now little more than a rough shell in which lambs, 
lizards, snakes, and owls sought shelter. Tall weeds hid all but the 
roof from view. But, figured Laurence, as he moved from class to 
class across the clearing, any shelter was better than none. After class 
one morning, he and Yancy cut down enough of the dry weeds to 
get a look at the walls and roof. 

"It could be fixed up, I reckon," was the carpenter's verdict. "Run 
down, but the foundation's pretty sturdy." 

That evening Laurence asked Amon who owned the place. 

"Uncle Ed Taylor got it on a bad debt," Amon said. "Too po* to 
sprout cowpeas or it'd be planted." 

Uncle Ed! Laurence swallowed. "I was figuring on fixing up that 
old sheep shed to hold school in" Laurence was more thinking 
out loud than talking "if he would let us have it." 

"He won't let you have it if he knows you want it," snorted 
Amon, "even if he hasn't no mo' use for it than a hog with a side- 
saddle. I tell you, Tesser, old Uncle Ed's mean!" 

"Well" Laurence shrugged his shoulders "there is no harm 
in trying." 

Amon stared at him. "You mean you got the nerve to ask?" 

"He can't do more than pitch me out." 

"I've prayed fo' you befo' dis, Tesser," Amon said, shaking his 
head, "but now I'm goin' to put my min' to it!" 

As he headed up the path that led to the Taylor cabin Laurence 
made out the figure of a man plowing with a mule in a field behind 
the house. He headed for the field and when he got within earshot 
called out. 

Ed Taylor turned to peer at his visitor, nodded shortly, and went 
on plowing. 

Laurence called to him again. Taylor went right on with his 
work, seemingly oblivious to his visitor's desire to talk. Laurence 
leaned down, rolled up his trouser legs, and plodded out into the 
newly plowed field. He got into the row parallel to Uncle Ed the 
plowed one that was free of cotton stalks so that he could walk 
abreast. 

" 'Evening," said Laurence. 

Uncle Ed peered at hitn, his shrewd eyes narrow over his high 
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cheekbones. "EveninV' he grunted, and returned his attention to 
his mule. 

"Got something I want to talk to you about/* Laurence shouted. 

"Yap," said Uncle Ed, making his turn and starting another row. 
Laurence turned back in the furrow the farmer had just finished. 

"I've started a school," he said. 

"So I heard," said Uncle Ed. 

" on your land," Laurence finished bravely. 

'Tap, I heard," said Uncle Ed. 

"Fve got a favor to ask of you," Laurence said as Ed popped his 
whip. 

"So's eve'body else," shouted Uncle Ed, doggedly keeping on 
with his plowing, actually making his mule move faster. 

"You remember that old sheep shed," called Laurence, now in a 
slow trot to keep up. 

"Co'se," said Uncle Ed. 

"Mind if I fix it up and take my class inside for the winter 
months?" 

"Well see." Taylor peered up at the darkening sky, pulled his 
mule to a halt, and began unhitching it from the plow. "Ill take out 
and talk to you, now it's dark," he said. 

Laurence padded behind while Uncle Ed let the mule into the 
barn lot, turned him loose, fed him, then headed for the house. 

At the door Laurence hesitated. It was suppertime, and he could 
see a woman's figure bending over the fireplace inside. 

"Come in and eat," said Uncle Ed. 

"Thank you." Laurence followed the spare, grim-faced older man 
into the house. 

Over a silent supper, served to the two men by Taylor's taciturn 
wife, Laurence studied the man before him. Looking at the sharp, 
intelligent eyes, the spare, tight-skinned face, he realized this was 
a different type of colored man from the illiterate, easy-going, and 
loquacious farmers he had heretofore met in the Piney Woods coun- 
try. 

The most prosperous farmer of the community was [this] taciturn 
ex-slave, Ed Taylor, who, according to local legend, had lived up 
North after the war long enough to "git eddicated and git mean." He 
had come back to Mississippi, bought up farm land, and made enough 
out of it to loan money as a business. Uncle Ed, as he was called, 
kept to himself, and Laurence . . . had been told . . . that the old 
man, who had been known to " 'close" a mortgage, was no man to 
deal with. 
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"Now," Taylor wiped the last bite of beans from his plate with a 
bit of corn bread, swallowed it, leaned back, and pulled out his 
pipe, "tell me what you're up to." 

Realizing that he at last had his host's attention, Laurence briefly 
went over his idea for a school, told what he had done that summer, 
and how, seemingly, he had failed until he had accidentally started 
the school on the log. . . . 

'What are you teachin' 'em?" Taylor asked, his shrewd eyes bor- 
ing into the young man's. 

"How to read and write, at the moment," Laurence said, "but after 
that I want to get into trades how to make brooms, shoe horses, 
raise stock, can fruit, keep house. . . ." 

"You intend to take girls, too, then?" 

'Tes, indeed. Women have as much to do with raising the gen- 
eral standard of living as the men. They should learn how best to 
care for their kitchens, chicken yards, and vegetable patches. They 
should learn how to sew properly, how to plan a proper diet and pre- 
pare it, how to do a good job of housework whether at home or if 
they work out." 

"Yes, yes," mused Taylor. "I saw a woman trying to cut out a 
dress with a butcher knife the other day and another one feeding 
her child alum for a snakebite wonder it didn't die." 

"I'm not concerned with what they call T>ook larninY " Laurence 
went on eagerly, happy to talk to a man who could follow what he 
said. "What I want to overcome is basic ignorance and superstition. 
Just give them a chance at life so they can take pride in their work, 
keep up their houses better, eat better, save a little money. . . ." 

". . . and give their children a fighting chance," finished Taylor, 
his eyes mellowing, perhaps with a private dream of his own. Then, 
suddenly, the haze vanished and he focused his bright eyes once 
again upon the young teacher. "I was a slave once. I got out by 
accident and after the war went North, where I got a little educa- 
tion. I was able to get a job and make some money. Then I came 
back here and put what I had saved in land." He looked at Laurence 
a long, sad moment. "Do you realize I'm probably one of the three 
or four colored men in this whole country who owns anything? Most 
of them share crop these little old chunks of land, or rent it. Hasn't 
even occurred to them to try to save up and buy their own strip. 
. . ." Taylor was silent another moment, his eyes once more occupied 
with inner thoughts. "They think I'm hard and mean," he said 
slowly, "because I work my land and make money and tend to my 
own business. The difference between me and the rest of them is 
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I've seen something, Fve seen what the world can be like beyond 
these poor hills." 

Laurence started to speak, then something held him back as he 
watched the expression on Taylor's proud, cold face. 

Suddenly Taylor rose from the table with a brisk movement, 
clapped the younger man's shoulder with his heavy farmer's hand, 
and his face softened. 

'Tell you what I'll do," he said. "I'll give you that old sheep shed 
if you think you can do anything with it, and the forty acres 
around it where you're teaching now." 

'Thank you, Mr. Taylor," Laurence cried, his hand outstretched 
in gratitude. Taylor ignored it. 

". . . and $50," he continued. "By the looks of you, you could 
use it for food if not for the school." 

Laurence lowered his eyes in embarrassment. It was true. He had 
had plenty of reason to think about the Piney Woods story about 
the man who ate dried peas for breakfast, water for lunch, and 
swelled up for supper. Whether he had eaten or not in the past 
months had depended upon the invitations he had received along 
toward mealtime. . . . But of all people it surprised him that it was 
Uncle Ed Taylor who noticed how thin he was getting. 

"I don't know how to thank you," Laurence said, his voice low 
with sincerity. 

"All I want you to do is make it work," said Taylor. "That will 
be thanks enough. Here's the fifty." He went to a dresser drawer, 
unlocked an iron box, took out fifty one-dollar bills, and gave them 
to Laurence. . . . "I'll fix up a deed for the forty acres. How do you 
want it made out?" 

"To the Piney Woods Country Life School," Laurence said im- 
pulsively. ... "I think we're about to go into a partnership," he said. 

"You're right," said Uncle Ed. "This is something I believe in. I'll 
help you all I can." 

When Laurence headed down the road toward Amon Gibson's 
farm he shook his head in amazement. So this was "cold, hard- 
hearted Ed Taylor." You surely never knew where good luck was 
coming from or what it would look like when it appeared. This 
should be a lesson. He had gone to Taylor out of desperation, and 
he had received the most tangible help and expression of confidence 
that had come so far. 

Laurence gazed up at the benevolent orange November moon 
and let out a whoop of joy. This was his happiest moment since he 
had left college. 
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Today the school Professor Jones founded on Jesus' principles 
of love and service is one of die finest of its kind in the world. 
His Piney Woods School has given high-school education to 
almost 2,000 backwoods children who otherwise would have 
been doomed to lives of hopeless ignorance. The graduates of 
his school have become successful fanners, businessmen, drug- 
gists, teachers, ministers, social workers, nurses, and musicians. 

In January, 1955, a group of prominent citizens of Mississippi 
gathered in Jackson to honor the founder and president of the 
Piney Woods School. On that day, as both colored and white 
shared the speakers' platform, the Governor of Mississippi intro- 
duced Dr. Laurence Jones as the state's "First Citizen." 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the Beatitudes? (The Beatitudes are the rules for 
living that Jesus gave us.) 

2. In what form were the Beatitudes first given to the disciples? 
(In the Sermon on the Mount) 

3. How do the Beatitudes differ from the Ten Commandments? 
(Most of the Commandments tell us what not to do. The Beati- 
tudes tell us how actively to do good in the world.) 

4. Who first put the Beatitudes into practice in daily life? (Jesus) 

5. How does "blessedness" differ from "happiness"? (Blessedness is 
the inner strength that comes when we live according to the rules 
of life. Happiness is a temporary enjoyment such as a holiday 
at the beach.) 

6. What is the meaning of the first Beatitude? (To love God and 
our fellow men rather than to love our honors and our riches) 

7. What is the meaning of the second Beatitude? (To sympathize 
with others and do something to meet their needs) 

8. What is the meaning of the third Beatitude? (To be strong in 
our beliefs, yet at the same time meek and gentle in our attitude 
toward others) 

9. What does Jesus mean when He says the meek shall inherit 
the earth? (That they alone truly possess it who use it rightly) 

10. How did 'The Little Professor of Piney Woods" practice the 
first three Beatitudes? (He was poor in spirit seeking neither 
self-honor nor self-gain. He sympathized with the poor of his 
race and did something for them. He was strong in his beliefs, 
but meek and gentle in his methods.) 



SESSION VII 



The Beatitudes 

FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH 



TO THE TEACHER: 



I 



n this session we continue the discussion of the Beatitudes, 
taking up specifically the fourth, fifth, and sixth Beatitudes. 

TO THE CLASS: 



ave talked about the first three Beatitudes. Who will 
tell us something about the first one? The second? The third? 
(Here three different members of the class may be asked to out- 
line briefly some of the thoughts from the previous session on 
the first three Beatitudes.) 

Now we shall learn something about the meaning of the 
fourth: "Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled/' In Dr. Hugh Martin's 
book The Reatitudes* is further explanation of the meaning of 
Jesus' words. 

Few of us know from personal experience the ravenous longing 
of a starving man or the agony of a parched throat, but we know 
enough to realise that hunger and thirst are the strongest appetites 
of human nature. . . . 

This Beatitude challenges us. Do we care for righteousness with 
anything like the intensity with which the hungry man craves food? 

* Harper & Brothers, New York, 1953, pp. 47-51, 53, 54, 62, 63. 
66 
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Blessed, says Jesus, are the men and women who long for goodness 
more than for anything else. Are we restless and unhappy unless 
we are making progress in the growth of a Christ-like character, 
unless we see justice triumphing in the life of the world? Have we 
that sort of enthusiasm for God and His service? How few of us 
could say, yes. . . . 

This metaphor of hunger and thirst is much too strong for most 
of our religion. Our concern for goodness is apt to be half-hearted 
and occasional. We rather distrust strenuous enthusiasm. . . . Jesus 
loved the enthusiast who gave himself without reserve. He liked 
energetic action, as in the men who broke a way through the roof 
for their paralysed friend (Luke 5.18-26). He praised the man who 
banged on the door till he got an answer (Luke 1.5-8). He wanted 
men to show that kind of determination in the affairs of reli- 
gion. . . . 

Man is hungry and thirsty by nature but he is not always wise 
enough to seek good food. A hungry child may eat the tempting but 
poisonous berries from the hedge. The best of us are like children 
slowly learning to tell good food from bad. We snatch at anything 
that promises satisfaction. That is the root of ... tragedy. . . . 

But those who hunger for righteousness, they shall be satisfied, 
says Jesus. This hunger is not the gnawing of starvation. ... It is 
the healthful appetite of children at their father's table. The supply 
is proportioned to the hunger. . . . 

Desire for righteousness is already righteousness. To desire good- 
ness is in a measure to be already good. . . . Before God can feed 
the soul there must be hunger. . . . 

He gives the assurance of ... the establishment of His Kingdom 
of righteousness, joy and peace. And it comes first in the hearts of 
those who hunger for it. 

Let us look at the fifth Beatitude: "Blessed are the merciful: 
for they shall obtain mercy." Can we make this a rule of life? 

G. M. Trevelyan in his Life of John Bright tells a story of Jacob 
Bright, John's father. One day he was coming up the hill from 
town to his home, and found a poor neighbour in great trouble on 
the road. His horse had met with an accident and had had to be 
killed. People were crowding round the man saying how sorry they 
were. To one who kept on repeating this most loudly, Jacob Bright 
said: 'I am sorry five pounds. How much are you sorry?' And Jacob 
Bright passed round the hat to buy the man another horse. 

That is in the spirit of Jesus. Mercy is not emotion, but emotion 
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that leads to action. . . . [Remember Jesus' description of] the 
Good Samaritan ... as the one who showed mercy by giving prac- 
tical help ... the verb 'to obtain mercy' or 'to show mercy' is fre- 
quent in the New Testament. And there are several other words in 
the Bible for mercy and merciful. Indeed the thought is everywhere. 
It is one of the central Biblical themes. . . . 

How revealing is that incident of the woman caught in adultery 
and thrust into His presence to be castigated as her accusers hoped 
by the wrath of this religious teacher before she was dragged off 
to punishment. But the indignation of Jesus was rather for those 
pitiless faces than for their cowering victim. 'Let him that is without 
sin among you cast the first stone', He said. And they slunk off one 
by one. 'Neither do I condemn thee. Go and sin no more'. Mercy 
like that is redemptive. If there was anything in that wretched 
woman's heart to appeal to, the cruel pitilessness of these men would 
have crushed it out. And Jesus' way is God's way. . . . 

The sixth Beatitude is "Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God." 

The pure in heart are sincere and single-minded [in their desire 
to serve and love God]. Purity here means freedom from any ad- 
mixture of base matter, as we speak of pure food, pure water, and 
so forth. The opposite of the pure in heart is the double-minded man 
who is unstable in all his ways . . . the half-hearted man. 

To Jesus, the pure-hearted, all life was a parable of God. Wher- 
ever He turned in the world of nature or of humanity what He saw 
spoke to Him of the Divine. Nature was a sacrament of the Divine 
Presence. The ways of birds and beasts, the sunset and the wind, the 
flowers, all had a word to speak. . . . So if we are pure in heart we 
shall see God in the beauty of nature and of human nature, and in 
the appeal of men's need. 

Let us sum up the fourth, fifth, and sixth Beatitudes. Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness. Blessed 
are the merciful. Blessed are the pure in heart. Somehow when 
one thinks of these today the name Albert Schweitzer springs 
into our minds. Dr. Schweitzer has spent more than forty years 
as a medical missionary in Africa, and although his life reflects 
a reverence for all the Beatitudes, see how perfectly he ex- 
emplifies these three. 

When Dr. Schweitzer was still a young man his thirst for 
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righteousness was so strong in his heart that he felt he must do 
something about it. In his book Out of My Life and Thought* 
he says: 

It struck me as incomprehensible that I should be allowed to lead 
such a happy life, while I saw so many people around me wrestling 
with care and suffering. Even at school I had felt stirred whenever 
I got a glimpse of the miserable home surroundings of some of my 
schoolfellows and compared them with the absolutely ideal condi- 
tions in which we children of the parsonage at Giinsbach lived. 
While at the university and enjoying the happiness of being able 
to study and even to produce some results in science and art, I could 
not help thinking continually of others who were denied that hap- 
piness by their material circumstances or their health. Then one 
brilliant summer morning . . . there came to me, as I awoke, the 
thought that I must not accept this happiness as a matter of course, 
but must give something in return for it. Proceeding to think the 
matter out at once with calm deliberation, while the birds were 
singing outside, I settled with myself before I got up, that I would 
consider myself justified in living till I was thirty for science and 
art, in order to devote myself from that time forward to the direct 
service of humanity. Many a time already had I tried to settle 
what meaning lay hidden for me in the saying of Jesus! "Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for 
My sake and the Gospels shall save it." Now the answer was found. 
In addition to the outward, I now had inward happiness. 

Then came the question of just how Albert Schweitzer might 
give himself to God's work. A few years later he found the 
answer. He wrote: 

One morning in the autumn of 1904 I found on my writing table 
in the college one of the green-covered magazines in which the 
Paris Missionary Society reported every month on its activities. . . , 
That evening, in the very act of putting it aside that I might go on 
with my work, I mechanically opened this magazine, which had 
been laid on my table during my absence. As I did so, my eye 
caught the title of an article . . . 'The needs of the Congo Mis- 
sion". 

It was by ... the President of the Paris Missionary Society . . . 

*From Out of My Life and Thought by Albert Schweitzer. Copyright, 
1933, 1949, by Henry Holt and Company, Inc. By permission of the pub- 
lishers. Pp. 84-85, 87-88. 
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and contained a complaint that the mission had not enough workers 
to carry on its work in ... the northern province of the Congo 
Colony. The writer expressed his hope that his appeal would bring 
some of those "on whom the Master's eyes already rested" to a 
decision to offer themselves for this urgent work. The conclusion 
ran: "Men and women who can reply simply to the Master's call, 
'Lord, I am coming/ those are the people whom the Church needs." 
Having finished the article, I quietly began my work. My search 
was over. 

Here is the story of Dr. Schweitzer's work. 

GOD'S EAGER FOOL* 

To be a fool for God, a man must forsake the comforts of the 
world and spend his life in service to others. For nearly fifty years 
Albert Schweitzer has been just that kind of fool. 

It began when he happened to read a magazine article about the 
Congo: "While we are preaching to these natives about religion, 
they are suffering and dying from physical maladies, for which we 
missionaries can do nothing." The dark image of the suffering and 
dying natives of the Congo stayed in his mind and he found no 
peace. 

"But why should my conscience be troubled?" he argued. "I am a 
university professor, not a missionary." He might have added that, 
at 30, he had achieved fame in three fields: he was a world-re- 
nowned Biblical scholar; as a concert organist, he was a favorite of 
Continental and British audiences; and he had written an outstand- 
ing biography of Bach. 

What Schweitzer felt then he later wrote: "A heavy guilt rests 
upon us for what the whites of all nations have done to the colored 
peoples. When we do good to them, it is not benevolence it is 
atonement." 

And the scholar musician made a vow to spend the rest of his life 
atoning to jungle savages. His friends protested: If the aborigines 
of Africa needed help, let Schweitzer raise money for their assist- 
ance. He certainly was not called upon to wash lepers with his own 
hands! 

Schweitzer answered by quoting Goethe: "In the beginning was 
the Deed!" 

* "God's Eager Fool," from The Reader's Digest, March, 1946. Reprinted 
by permission of Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph.D., The University of Notre 
Dame, and The Reader's Digest. 
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His beginning deed was to enter medical school. Nearly five 
years later, when he was about to be graduated as physician and 
surgeon, he found himself involved in what might have been a 
staggering complication. The man of heroic purpose had fallen in 
love! His friends exulted: marriage, they felt sure, would end his 
impractical scheme. 

But Helene Bresslau had known his plans from the beginning. 
To her he had bluntly proposed: "I aip studying to be a doctor for 
savages. Would you spend all the rest of your life with me in the 
jungle?" 

And she had answered: "I shall become a trained nurse. Then 
how could you go without me?" 

They both knew that in tropical forests a medical diploma would 
not be enough; one must have medicines, bandages, surgical instru- 
ments. So Schweitzer lectured and wrote and played himself thin to 
earn money for the expedition. 

On Good Friday of 1913, he and his bride left for Cape Lopez, in 
French Equatorial Africa. There the travelers found their first 
African friend, Joseph, who had once worked as cook for a white 
family. In canoes, Joseph guided the Doctor and his wife on a 
three-day journey up the Ogowe River to the mission post at Lam- 
barene. This was the heart of the disease-cursed territory of which 
he had read, where the death rate was mounting every year. It was 
a world swarming with billions of tsetse flies, ants, termites and 
disease-laden mosquitoes. 

When at last they reached Lambarene, Dr. Schweitzer looked at 
his wife in dismay. They had been promised sleeping quarters and 
a two-room hospital of corrugated iron; not even a shack ready for 
them. Where to store delicate surgical tools that rust so quickly in 
the tropics? Where unpack life-giving medicines? 

Quickly they pitched camp, covered instruments with grease, and 
to keep medicines from spoiling, buried the bottles in the earth near 
deep, cool springs. Of these queer activities the natives were in- 
stantly suspicious. Naked men gathered around campfires, while 
out of the deeper forest came the Pygmies, and then the Fangs and 
the Zendehs, whose teeth are filed to sharp points for eating human 
flesh. 

Joseph insisted the confab was ominous: tribal magicians were 
preaching hatred and distrust of the newcomers. But Schweitzer, 
watching from a distance, saw that many of the natives were crawl- 
ing with disease: swamp fever and sleeping sickness and a hundred 
tropical ailments. 
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"Let's get to work!" the Doctor called. "Bring sick people here/' 

In desperation Schweitzer took over an abandoned hen house 
his first hospital. An old camp bed would be the operating table. 
Dirt on bed and walls was covered with whitewash. 

The savages clustered round, their skin painted and tattooed in 
bright colors. The men toted spears and broad-bladed knives, and 
some clutched crossbows of ebony, the arrows tipped with venom. 
Before this menacing audience, Schweitzer confronted his first pa- 
tients, hardy souls who volunteered to try the white man's magic. 

A man with a chronic pain in his right side agrees to lie on the 
cot. They curtain in the surgery, but through big holes in the roof, 
as the operation for appendicitis is begun, gleaming eyes peer from 
a leafy amphitheater. . . . 

Suppose the patient dies? What will these tribesmen do then? 

Now it is over. Thank God, the patient groans and opens his 
eyes. From the jungle point of view, the operation is an instanta- 
neous triumph; did they not behold this white wizard kill a native, 
cut open his innards and then bring the corpse back to life? Now 
the natives willingly help to build the hospital; swiftly on the edge 
of the hill, above the threat of the flooding river, rise three rooms 
examination, ward and surgery. 

As word of the white magician spread through the jungle, natives 
trudged from afar, eager to be killed and brought back to life. 
Schweitzer operated for boils, hernias, tumors and for large tropical 
ulcers that grow on naked feet. To care for such ulcers took weeks, 
sometimes months; meanwhile the patients camped at the hospital 
door, and feeding them was a problem. Some grateful relatives 
brought in fowl, eggs or bananas, but others even expected presents 
for themselves. Often the natives, if they liked the taste of a medi- 
cine, would steal the bottle and at one sitting drink the whole 
supply. 

To be sure of food, Schweitzer cleared a space in the jungle and 
planted a truck garden and a plantation for fruit and palm oil trees. 
Beads and calico he traded for bananas and tapioca. But to live off 
the land alone was impossible; rice, meat, butter and potatoes must 
be expensively imported from Europe, 

In spite of the many difficulties, the good physician began to win 
the hearts of the tribesmen. In the first year, not one patient died, 
and thousands were relieved of pain. Like an apostle to the deeper 
jungle, Schweitzer made journeys of mercy on foot to distant Negro 
tribes. 
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That he did not crumple under the strain of these prodigious 
labors was due, Schweitzer explains, to a jungle paradox a zinc- 
lined, tropic-proof piano, gift of the Paris Bach Society. At night 
when the physician's work was done, the musician, the expert on 
Bach, would go to the keyboard and, against the diapason of wild 
forest sounds, let his fingers wander through stern and noble music. 
Lost in a transport of harmony, he feels a hand on his shoulder. His 
wife is pointing at the open window. Shadows are creeping toward 
the door of the sick ward. The Doctor* groans. Zendehs, confound 
them! Cannibals, hoping to kidnap a helpless sick man and carry 
him off for tomorrow's dinner! 

Seizing a shotgun, the doctor fires a noisy blast at the sky. The 
terrified man-eaters scatter and flee. . . . 

In August 1914, French officers appeared at the doctor's door and 
took him prisoner. 

'War has come to Europe," they said. "You are Germans." 

"No, we are Alsatians. We are working here to offset German op- 
pression " 

But official stupidity had its way; the Schweitzers were shipped 
back to Europe and confined in an internment camp. When the war 
ended, they were very ill; doctors warned them never to go back to 
Africa. 

After three years of recuperation Schweitzer felt well enough to 
barnstorm Europe and the British Isles, giving organ concerts and 
lectures to raise money for his jungle mission. He traveled third 
class, lived in cheap hotels and saved every sou. By 1924 he had 
capital enough to resume his work. Helene was still too ill to travel 
with him, but she would follow when she could. 

In the years between, heat and white ants had eaten up all that 
Schweitzer had built in Lambarene. He must begin all over again. 
In the mornings he must be a doctor; in the afternoons, a builder. 
And he must try to forget the loneliness and the blinding, sickening 
heat. But again grateful natives pitched in to help the rebuilding, 
and a Catholic mission farther up the river sent to the Protestant 
doctor a skilled carpenter. 

Soon Schweitzer could write to his supporters in Europe that 
deaths in the great forest were going down. A little later he could 
tell them leprosy had been wonderfully checked; only about 50,000 
cases remained, one in 60! "Send us medicine, send us food, for the 
love of God! 1 ' was his constant plea. 

At last, after long years, Helene rejoined her husband. The 
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prospects looked bright for the mission. They had a 3oo-bed hos- 
pital, with a dispensary, a modern operating room, and a laboratory, 
a lying-in ward and nursery. The very latest improvements were 
electrification (with the Doctor doing the wiring) and new wards 
for the insane. Up to now doctors had ordered hapless lunatics 
drowned in the river. 

Then war exploded again in Europe, posing a bitter problem. Dr. 
Schweitzer faced his wife, and, as always, Helene's answer was 
ready: 

"We must not try to escape. The poor sick blacks depend upon 
us. It is a matter of conscience." 

This time they were not disturbed. 

How did they survive the war years, cut off as they were from 
regular supply sources? That, too, is a miracle story. Friends in the 
United States went to work the Unitarian Service Committee, the 
General Council of Congregational Churches, helpers in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, American organists and many others col- 
lected cash and food and medicines, turning it all over to Professor 
Everett Skillings of Middlebury College in Vermont, treasurer of 
the Albert Schweitzer Fellowship. Dr. Edward H. Hume of the 
Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work found ships to trans- 
port the precious cargos. 

Letters that came from Lambarene told of the almost inexpres- 
sible fatigue of husband and wife. To withstand that tropical in- 
ferno, a European needs to go home once every two years; yet since 
1939 Schweitzer had not left the hospital. Writing late in 1945, he 
spoke of how impossible it was to leave the mission; so much to be 
done. 

During those trying years Dr. Schweitzer found time to write two 
large volumes on philosophy. 

What is the philosophy of such a man? For all his scholarly pro- 
fundity, he believes in simple things. Indeed, the guiding principle 
of Schweitzer's life is the supremacy of Christ's commandment of 
love. "Only through love," he says, "can we attain to communion 
with God!" 

Nearly 2000 years ago St. Paul spoke of those who are "fools for 
Christ's sake." Since then many men and women have marched 
down history, yielding up the comforts of life to serve their fellow 
men. With that bright company today goes that eager fool for God 
Albert Schweitzer. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What is the fourth Beatitude? ("Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled.") 

2. What is the fifth Beatitude? ("Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy.") 

3. What is the sixth Beatitude? ("Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.") 

4. Explain again the meaning of the word "blessed" as it is used to 
start each one. (By living according to these rules of life, or Beati- 
tudes, one will be "blessed," that is, have inner strength and deep 

pyO 

5. Who is a prominent man in today's world who seems to exem- 
plify this group of Beatitudes? (Dr. Albert Schweitzer) 

6. What was Dr. Schweitzer's plan of life as a young man? (He re- 
solved that he must not accept his privileged and happy life as 
a matter of course, but must give something to humanity in re- 
turn for it.) 

7. In what ways was Dr. Schweitzer famous before he went to the 
African Congo? (He was a renowned Biblical scholar, a concert 
organist, and a biographer of Bach.) 

8. Although Dr. Schweitzer was accomplished as a musician and 
scholar, what did he do especially to prepare himself for his mis- 
sionary work? (He studied medicine and was graduated as a 
physician and surgeon.) 

9. What words of Jesus convinced Dr. Schweitzer of his duty to 
mankind? ("For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it.") 



SESSION VIII 



The Beatitudes 

SEVENTH, EIGHTH 



TO THE TEACHER: 



I 



.n the last two sessions of the class we have talked about the 
first six Beatitudes, using "The Little Professor of Piney Woods 
as a particularly shining example of the first three, and Dr. 
Schweitzer's life as exemplifying Beatitudes four, five, and six. 
Good Christians practice all the Beatitudes. Here they have been 
grouped separately only to help us understand them more fully. 
In taking up the last two Beatitudes, we use for our example the 
story of a man who went to a remote island in the Pacific to 
bring the word of God to the savages there. 

TO THE CLASS: 



L 



Jet us have a showing of hands to name the six Beatitudes we 
have taken up thus far. Who can name the seventh and eighth 
Beatitudes? 

Dr. Hugh Martin's book The Beatitudes,* in discussing the 
seventh Beatitude, "Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called the children of God/' reminds us that Jesus, the Son 
of God, was known as the Prince of Peace. Christian men, gen- 
eration after generation, since Jesus died, have constantly yearned 
for peace peace within, and peace without in the relations of 
all men with one another. 

* Harper & Brothers, New York, pp. 72, 65, 73, 74. 
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Peacemakers are manifestly sons of God because they bear the 
Father's likeness. They do as God does. 'Be ye, therefore, imitators 
of God as beloved children and walk in love/ . . . 

No man can be an effective peacemaker who is not himself at 
peace in his inner life . . . and the turmoil of conflicting desires 
and ambitions has found unity in obedience. . . . The causes of 
war and of all quarrels are to be found in the spirits of men and 
women; in selfishness, greed, fear and pride. . . . 

The meaning of this Beatitude is so clear as to need no 
explanation. Peace is the opposite of violence, strife, or friction 
of any kind in man's affairs. Wherever bloodshed and violence 
exist it is the Christian's duty to try to bring about God's peace. 

The eighth Beatitude is "Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness* sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 

After outlining the kind of character that should be found in His 
men and women, Jesus added this most paradoxical of all the Beati- 
tudes. ... [It has been said] that He repeated it twice because it 
sounded incredible! 

Jesus' words, following this eighth Beatitude, are: "Blessed are 
ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say 
all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and 
be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven: for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were before you." 

Our Lord expected His followers to get into trouble and often 
warned them to be ready for it (cf. Mark 13.9-13). . . . ["And ye 
shall be hated of all men for my name's sake: but he that shall en- 
dure unto the end, the same shall be saved."] If you are this kind of 
man, He seems to say, do not expect to be popular or to find life 
easy. You will certainly be hated, sneered at, and persecuted, but 
even in that you can be victorious and find cause for rejoicing. . . . 
To Jesus, loyalty to God and righteousness involved sacrifice and 
suffering. . . 

And of course Christians have got into trouble for their faith. The 
noble army of martyrs has marched through all the centuries and 
numbers in its ranks men and women of every nation and race. 

Today it is highly respectable to be a Christian. None of you 
risks bodily injury as in ancient times. But because we think of 
the Christian of today as safe from bodily injury does not mean 
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that there is no challenge left for the Christian of boundless 
courage. 

Here is the story of a man who walked unarmed onto an 
island inhabited by the world's fiercest cannibals and lived to 
tell about it. 

HARI POGO AND HIS EX-CANNIBALS* 

I first heard of Hari Pogo one day in 1944 when our destroyer 
touched at a small island in the Solomons. I sought him out in his 
shabby jungle-side shack, and saw through an open doorway a wiry, 
gnarled little man with ascetic features. His costume, which con- 
sisted of hand-me-down Australian army shorts and GI shoes, re- 
vealed that the fevers had burned most of the flesh from his bones. 
He looked up over heavy, string-mended spectacles. "Come in, my 
son/' he said. "I was just working on my dictionary." 

The single room was in magnificent literary disarray. Its furnish- 
ings included a canvas cot, two old chairs and a rickety table piled 
high with old periodicals from Australia and New Zealand. On a 
salvaged Spam crate was a dusty chessboard; I noticed that one 
black knight was missing, and that a coca-cola cap had been used in 
its place. 

I introduced myself, and we talked for the rest of the day. Roll- 
ing a cigarette like a cowhand, he began telling me in his soft, quiet 
voice about 45 years of living like a native, with the natives, of shar- 
ing their fare of grubs and grasshoppers and coconut stew nearly 
half a century of struggle against ignorance, cannibalism and 
disease. 

Missionary, linguist, lexicographer and good shepherd of the black 
Melanesian Fuzz-Wuzzies all these and more is the incredible 
little man whom the natives call Hari Pogo. His real name is 
Charles Elliott Fox, and he holds the degree of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Literature from the University of New Zealand. 

As a young man, Charles Fox renounced the comforts of civiliza- 
tion. He donned the habit of an obscure brotherhood, took the vows 
of poverty, and sailed for the then unknown and cannibal islands 
of Oceania with a message of love. 

The Melanesians are a brawny, fierce-looking people. Nearly all 
have crude tattoo marks on their faces and breasts and adorn them- 

* By Tom Ham. The Churchman, July i, 1946. Copyright 1946 by The 
Churchman Co. Used by permission. 
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selves with necklaces of dogs' teeth or human teeth. They bleach 
their huge heads of stiff, kinky hair a muddy red hue with peroxide 
obtained in trade from sailors. To come face to face with one of 
them at the turn of a jungle trail, his massive mane ablaze, his 
mouth dripping the red juice of the betel nut, is a bloodcurdling 
experience. 

Charles Fox won over the Melanesians by living as one of them. 
Unarmed and unattended, he was ferrie<J to the island of San Cris- 
tobal, long a holdout of the headhunters, by friendly natives of an- 
other island. They put him ashore in darkness, and hastily departed. 
In that day, any man who ventured here was a candidate for a 
skull collection. Carrying a small bag of medicines and some food, 
Fox simply walked in, smiling, on the fiercest cannibal tribe of 
Oceania. 

To look at the man is to understand something of how he got 
away with it. You see in his face a gentleness of spirit, a friendliness 
and deep compassion. He himself has another explanation. 

"I was just a bag of bones," he chuckles. 'They couldn't see 
enough meat on me to bother with/' 

At first the strange young man with the white skin was a curiosity 
in the village. Then he became almost a pet. One of the old men 
helped him build a hut, and gradually he came to be accepted. 

Although not a physician, the young missionary had fortified him- 
self with some knowledge of tropical illnesses. Unostentatiously he 
sat beside the sick, laid his cool hands on their fevered heads, and 
administered the few medicines he had brought with him. His pa- 
tients responded, with health and good will. 

It was a long time before the young friar attempted to preach. He 
had to learn the distinctive dialect of each island. He had to win 
the respect of the witch doctors by making himself seem their ally 
instead of their competitor. 

All this meant sleeping beside naked savages on rude grass mats 
spread on the dirt floors of their grass huts. It meant helping them 
tend their jungle patches of yams. It meant eating grubs and beetles 
and bulbs, and living in the midst of filth in order that he might 
show slowly and artfully the way to cleaner living and less 
disease. It meant attending tribal dances and pagan ceremonies to 
fierce and jealous gods until at last he could begin leading them on 
a slow, faltering approach to "a King above all gods." 

Slowly and by example Fox led the way to better living. In his 
hut he built a platform floor of bamboo; the natives imitated this, 
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and a floor is now standard hut equipment. He bathed often, and 
they followed his lead without knowing why. Skin diseases de- 
creased. He pioneered with new foods to vary their diet. 

Fox has been down with malaria 104 times. He has had all the 
wretched tropical skin diseases to which black or white flesh is heir. 
Some ailments he contracted deliberately. "How could I help a 
suffering man/' he asks softly, "if I did not know his pain? By treat- 
ing the diseases on myself I could experiment till I found the 
answer." 

So it was that Fox let the jungle fly alight on a cut in his leg, 
knowing that it would cause a jungle ulcer, a great open sore that 
burrows down to the bone. So it was that he deliberately bared his 
arm to the bite of the vicious 1 8-inch centipede but for that he 
found no curative. "When a centipede bites me now," he admits, 
"I get to my cot as quickly as I can, for I know I am in for 18 hours 
of agony." 

It was from his many bouts with fever that he derived the name 
of Hari Pogo, which means He-who-lies-flat-on-his-face. His black 
"children" gave it to him after repeatedly finding him lying prone 
on some jungle trail, unconscious or racked with malaria. 

He has seen witchcraft and black magic that he cannot explain. 
He told us of seeing a "money man" stand naked on the beach be- 
fore a ceremonial fire and shake shell money out of his empty 
hands. He was present when the San Cristobal tribe cremated its 
chief on a funeral pyre and the fire hollowed out the body to a shell 
without so much as singeing the skin. 

Another weird experience the Little White Father will never for- 
get was paddling over the 'lagoon of the dead" where the natives 
bury their departed ones by binding them in a sitting position, 
weighting the bodies and placing them in a council circle on the 
coral bottom of a crystal-clear inlet. Once a year the people of this 
particular island get into their elaborately carved canoes and paddle 
out to pay their respects to the dead. Looking down through the 
water, he said, gives you the impression that the dead are rocking to 
and fro, and even gesturing in conversation. He does not know why 
the bodies last so long without decomposition, or what keeps the 
fish from eating them. 

In 45 years Hari Pogo has seen cannibalism become practically 
extinct. Yet he has been equally zealous in preserving the Mela- 
nesians' wholesome customs, such as their method of discouraging 
discord within the tribes. When two men fight, the winner must call 
upon the loser before sundown and pay him a sum of shell money 
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to show that no ill will is held. This money is preserved intact, and 
when the son of the recipient reaches manhood he returns it to the 
giver's son, whereupon the families hold a big feast to show that the 
matter is ended. 

Shell money, incidentally, is good for the purchase of but three 
things: a wife, a pig or a canoe. Tribal orators, however, have an- 
other use for it. After making a long-winded speech they pay each 
polite hearer a sum for the courtesy of listening. A custom worthy 
of imitation, Hari Pogo thinks. 

Hari Pogo is constantly amazed at the ability of the natives to 
recognize one another by their footprints. It is not uncommon, he 
says, for a man to be able to identify the track of any person within 
a radius of several miles. Even the children, when playing a game 
similar to "cowboys and Indians" at night, identify their captives by 
their feet more readily than by their masked faces. 

Hari Pogo learned the native language by ear, then converted it 
phonetically into the English alphabet and taught a group of the 
young men to read and write it. He formed classes in the villages 
with these men as teachers. It has been a slow pull, but many of the 
natives can now print their names, and some have gone on to schools 
in Tahiti and elsewhere. In 1924 a London firm published his 
Threshold of the Pacific, a scholarly study of the various tribes of the 
Solomon Islands where he has lived and worked. 

Daily Hari Pogo visits his "children" in the villages of two adja- 
cent islands to teach and heal. On Sundays he preaches, in their 
own tongue, from the pulpit of the magnificent tropical tabernacle 
they raised for him on the shore of Big Gela. This church is an 
amazing edifice, framed with massive 1 8-inch-square mahogany tim- 
bers and standing over 75 feet to the ridgepole. An army of weavers 
toiled for weeks to produce the intricate patterns of fronds and 
bamboo in the thatched roof and sides. A pure-white giant clam 
shell on an inlaid mahogany pedestal holds the baptismal water. The 
pulpit, artistically carved and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, stands 
above an altar set with shining crosses and candelabra beaten from 
brass anti-aircraft shells. 

Less than half a dozen times in these 45 years has Hari Pogo been 
away from the islands. On one of his rare visits to his homeland he 
affiliated with the New Zealand counterpart of the Church of 
England, to gain support for his work. He did not leave when the 
Japanese invaded his islands. The natives spirited him from village 
to village and from island to island, while the Japs vainly hunted 
him for questioning. 
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Once or twice a year the bishop calls on him in the mission 
launch, bringing tobacco and a few essentials. But Hari Pogo lives 
chiefly off the jungle. With coconuts, papayas, breadfruit, roasted 
grasshoppers and grubs plentiful, he sees little point in hauling in 
provisions from the outside. He has no use for money. 

On his 68th birthday Hari Pogo quietly announced that he had 
no desire to go back to his own kind, and wanted instead to spend 
the sunset of his life in the islands, preaching the word of God, 
and healing among his people. 

Hence we see that living one's life in accordance with the 
Beatitudes of Jesus is not easy. As a contrast, consider the "Five 
Happinesses of the Chinese: long life, riches, health, joy, virtue. 
This is not at all a bad list, yet how different and how much 
less worthy from the Beatitudes. 

The Beatitudes are in contrast with the ideals of many modern 
persons. Today we are told that if a man is to "get on/' he needs 
an assertive spirit, a clever, calculating mind, self-confidence, 
and the art of self-advertisement. If you want happiness, many 
a man today would say, you must grab all the money you can 
get, avoid pain and suffering, worry little about people who get 
in your way, stand up for your rights always, and assert yourself. 

It is sad but true that such values are widely accepted today 
even by people who call themselves Christians. To use an 
illustration of William Temple's, the world is like a shop 
window in which some practical joker has moved all the price 
tags around, so that valueless things have high prices set on them, 
and things of great value are rated low. The Beatitudes put the 
true values on things in our life. 



QUESTIONS 

1. What is the seventh Beatitude? ("Blessed re t^ 6 peacemakers: 
for they shall be called the children of God.") 

2. Give one reason why the seventh Beatitude is especially signifi- 
cant. (Because Jesus came to us as the Prince of Peace, and we 
must follow His example) 

3. What is the eighth Beatitude? ("Blessed are they which are 
, persecuted for righteousness' sake: for theirs is the kingdom of 

heaven.") 
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4. What was Jesus' promise in connection with this Beatitude? 
(Those who suffer for their beliefs as Christians are rewarded 
in Heaven.) 

5. What were Jesus' final words to His disciples'? ("Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.") 

6. Why was Hari Pogo "blessed" in the sense of the seventh 
Beatitude? (Because he went to the savages of Melanesia as a 
man of peace) 

7. Why was Hari Pogo "blessed" in the %ense of the eighth Beati- 
tude? (Because he was prepared to lay down his life to spread 
the Gospel) 

8. How did Hari Pogo learn about certain jungle diseases? (He 
contracted certain diseases purposely, in order to experiment on 
himself toward finding a cure.) 

9. How do the Five Happinesses of the Chinese differ from the 
Beatitudes? (The Chinese Happinesses express primarily selfish 
desires; the Beatitudes are unselfish in intent.) 

10. Which Beatitude is the most difficult for you to practice? 



SESSION IX 



Prayer 

PART ONE 



TO THE CLASS: 



-Lrayer seems to be a natural inclination for man. Down 
through the ages man has constantly sought to worship some- 
thing beyond and outside himself. The ruined temples of 
ancient civilizations we find in many parts of the world are 
evidence of man's abiding impulse to worship. 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John tell us in the Gospels that 
our Lord's life was a life of prayer. By His example of constant 
communion with God He showed His followers how to use 
prayer in their lives and teaching. The Gospels tell us how 
Jesus prayed when He was baptized. And as He prayed a voice 
answered from the heavens, "Thou art my beloved Son; in thee 
I am well pleased." 

Jesus often retired into the mountains to be alone in prayer, 
centering His thoughts completely on God. Jesus prayed at the 
Last Supper, for Himself, His Apostles, and all His faithful 
followers. 

Jesus prayed just before His arrest in Gethsemane and this 
prayer gave Him strength to go through the ordeal of the 
crucifixion. His final prayer, in the midst of His suffering 
on the cross, was not for Himself but for those who were killing 
Him. He said, "Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do." 

AUjheimportant events in Jesus' life were hallowed by His 
prayers, ^jswhole redemptive work waspffi; 
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dialogue with God. All of Jesus' miracles were made possible by 
His life of priayer. 

Ur. Alexis Carrel, famous physician and Nobel Prize winner, 
tells us in his book Prayer* of examples of healing by prayer 
which are as truly miracles today as were those recorded in the 
Bible. 

He mentions cases where the doctors have tried everything and 
given their patients up for lost, and* prayer alone has brought 
the cure. Says Dr. Carrel: 

It is only in the cases where all therapeutics are inapplicable or 
have failed, that the results of prayer can be surely proved. . . . 
Prayer has sometimes, so to speak, an explosive effect. Patients have 
been cured almost instantaneously of ... cancer . . . [and] tuber- 
culosis of the lungs. . . . The phenomenon is produced nearly 
always in the same way. Great pain, then the feeling of being cured. 
In a few seconds, at most a few hours, the symptoms disappear and 
the anatomic lesions mend. The miracle is characterized by extreme 
acceleration of the normal process of healing. 

For these phenomena to take place, it is not necessary for the 
patient to pray. Little children still unable to speak and unbelievers 
have been cured at Lourdes. But near them, some one prayed. Prayer 
made for another is always more fruitful than when made for one- 
self. ... A doctor who sees a patient give himself to prayer, can 
indeed rejoice. The calm engendered by prayer is a powerful aid to 
healing. . . . 

Dr. Carrel believes that the finest prayers are not prayers of 
petition. In our loftiest prayers we tell God that we love Him, 
we thank Him for His gifts to us, we tell Hijm that we are ready 
to accomplish His will, whatever it is. 

One can define it [prayer] ... as an uplifting of the soul to 
God. As an act of love and adoration towards Him from whom 
comes the wonder of life. In fact, prayer represents the effort of 
man to communicate with an invisible being, creator of all that 
exists. . . . 

When we pray we link ourselves with the inexhaustible power 
that spins the universe. Unhappily, there is at present in the 

* Dr. Alexis Carrel, Prayer, Hodder & Stcmghton Ltd., London, 1947- Used 
by permission. (Pp. 41 4*, 43, 37, 38, 17, '8, 27, *9 in 
Co. edition, New York, 1948.) 
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world a very small number of people who know how to pray. 
Yet access to God by prayer demands no book knowledge. The 
simple person is conscious of God as naturally as of the warmth 
of the sun or the perfume of a flower. 

Where and when to pray? One can pray anywhere. In the road, 
in a car, in a railway carriage, in the office, in the school, in the 
factory. But one prays better in the fields, the mountains and the 
woods, or in the solitude of one's own room. . . . 

It is when prayer becomes a habit that it operates on the charac- 
ter. It is necessary therefore to pray frequently. . . . To pray on 
rising and then to behave the rest of the day like a pagan is absurd. 
Very brief thoughts or mental invocations can hold a man in the 
presence of God. All conduct is then inspired by prayer. Thus un- 
derstood, prayer becomes a way of life. 

The Reverend F. V. McFatridge in his book Lord, Teach Us 
to Pray* explains much about prayer as a lost secret of power. 

The disciples had often listened to Jesus as he prayed; and they 
were probably shocked at first by the extreme simplicity of his 
words, the intimate manner in which he talked to God. Wherever 
he happened to be, he would address his Father as one would speak 
to a companion who was near at hand. . . . Reverence was in his 
tone, and assurance in his manner. It was as though he knew that 
the listening ear of God was always attuned, that the Father was 
always present. . . . 

The disciples also had noticed that Jesus often went apart from 
them . . . into the desert or upon the mountainside, to spend long 
periods in a communion too sacred to share. . . . When he came 
from these secret sessions of prayer, the disciples noticed that his 
countenance was marked with a calm assurance, a serene certainty, 
a joyous sense of power as he faced the problems of the day. Jesus 
knew the secret of prayer! . . . 

The twelve had followed Jesus in the beginning because he 
spoke "as one having authority/* with the certainty of the prophets 
of old. There was something within them that urged them to leave 
everything and follow him. They were aware of their own inade- 
quacy, their lack of experience, their ignorance, their lack of faith. 

*Broadman Press, Nashville, Tennessee, 1956, pp.i~6. Used by permission 
of the Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
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The longer they followed Jesus, the keener became their spiritual 
hunger; they longed with . . . passion ... to know the secret 
that Jesus knew. He had called them "friends'* and had explained 
things to them that the world was not ready to receive. He had 
hinted at wonderful things yet to be revealed, at marvelous experi- 
ences in store for them. 

Perhaps he would tell them the secret, teach them how to pray! 

One day, "as he was praying in a cetfain place, when he ceased" 
certainly they would not have intruded while he was praying 
they came to him with a very simple yet tremendous request. One 
of them . . . said: "Lord, teach us to pray!" 

The disciples* spokesman did not say, "Lord, teach us a prayer" 
, . . What they needed to know was not words or forms in which 
prayer is framed but what they asked, "teach us to pray" 

Jesus knew that very soon he and his disciples must undergo 
a tremendous experience: Gethsemane . . . the betrayal of Judas 
. . . the mock trials . . . the scourging . . . the jeers of the blood- 
thirsty mob crying: "Crucify him!" . . . the crown of thorns . . . 
the purple robe of mockery . . . the horror of the cross . . . the 
dark silence of the tomb. It was an ordeal from which all that was 
human in him shrank with fear and loathing. He knew that these 
men who loved him, who knew of his mighty power, would not un- 
derstand, would not accept, and would be shaken to the very center 
of their beings by it all. . . . They would desperately need to know 
how to pray. 

The need would be no less acute after the resurrection and the 
wonderful fellowship of the forty days. The disciples would have a 
stronger faith, it is true. There would be a new assurance based upon 
their experience of his triumph over death. But they were to be 
given a commission, a commission to challenge the whole world with 
the life-transforming power of the gospel of the Son of God. It was 
a task for which these humble men a tax collector, a Zealot, a few 
fishermen, and the like were not within themselves adequate. They 
were without money, equipment, political influences, or social stand- 
ing. . . . They had no adequate organization, no experience, no 
definite plans. . . . 

Yes, they would face persecution, threats, imprisonment, ridicule 
the laughter of the simple and the sneer of fools torture, betrayal, 
poverty, death. They would need to know how to tap unseen re- 
sources, how to receive wisdom from above, strength for their weak- 
ness, courage for their fears, and patience for their discouragement 
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. . . They would need to know how to test the half-remembered 
promise: * Whatsoever ye ask in my name, that will I do" (John 
14:13). They would need to know how to pray. 

For these reasons, as well as because he loved them, Jesus did teach 
his disciples how to pray. A large part of the lesson is contained in the 
true meaning of the Model Prayer. Other teachings are found in the 
Sermon on the Mount. The teachings of Jesus might be called "A 
Primer of Prayer," for until the resurrection, the disciples were in 
the kindergarten of the school of prayer. They finally learned prayer 
the only way anything is really learned: by practice. 

That the disciples really learned how to pray effectively is borne 
out by the experiences recorded in the book of Acts: they prayed, 
and power came at Pentecost; they prayed, and three thousand were 
added to their number in a single day; they prayed, and "the place 
was shaken where they were assembled"; they prayed and became 
"of one heart and of one soul"; they prayed and pooled their re- 
sources and property to finance the work of witnessing; they prayed, 
and prison doors were opened; they prayed, and their archenemy, 
Saul of Tarsus, was converted; they prayed, and the gospel swept 
across the Roman Empire, until converts were to be found every- 
where, within a single generation. [The first churches were called 
"praying churches" because the early Christians met in each other's 
homes for prayer. They owned no churches as we do today.] Yes, 
those early Christians were men and women of prayer they knew 
the secret of power. 

Here is a true story about the effectiveness of prayer. 



The boy had fallen, running home after school, and skinned his 
left knee. It was no more than a scratch. His trousers were not even 
torn, but by night the knee had begun to ache. Nothing much, he 
thought, being 13 and the sturdy son of a frontiersman. Ignoring the 
pain, he knelt and said his prayers. Then he climbed into bed in 
the room where he and his five brothers slept, 

His leg was painful the next morning, but he still did not tell 
anyone. Life on the farm kept everyone busy. He always had to be 
up at six to do his chores before school. He had to do them well or 

* By Grace Oursler. Guideposts, September, 1948, The Header's Digest, 
October, 1948. Copyright 1948 by Guideposts Associates, Inc. Published at 
Carmel, New York. 
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he would be sent back to do them over again, no matter what else 
he had to miss, including meals. In his home, discipline was fair and 
stern. 

Two mornings later the leg ached too badly for him to drag 
himself to the barn. It was Sunday and he could stay home while 
the rest of the family drove to town. He sat in the parlor and dozed 
until his brothers returned from Sunday school. 

Mom and Dad did not come homewith them because Sunday 
was parents' day off. The boys did the housework and cooked the 
big meal of the week, while mother and father stayed on to attend 
church services. 

But by the time dinner was ready, the boy had climbed into bed. 
The shoe had to be cut off his swollen and discolored leg. 

'Why on earth didn't you tell somebody?" asked his worried 
mother. "Go quick," she called to his father, "and fetch the doctor." 

She bathed the knee, foot and thigh, and wiped the boy's sweat- 
ing forehead with a moist, cool cloth. Even as she watched the 
angry infection grow worse, she remained calm. Mom had nursed 
her boys through accidents and ailments from toothaches to scarlet 
fever. One son she had lost, but that only made her calmer and 
more determined to fight for the others. 

Old Dr. Conklin examined the leg and shook his head. "It's not 
likely we can save it!" 

The invalid sat up stiffly. "What's that mean?" he asked huskily. 

"It means," explained the doctor gently, "if things get worse we'll 
have to cut off your leg." 

"Not me!" stormed the boy. "I won't have it! I'd rather die!" 

'The longer we wait, the more we will have to take off," urged 
the doctor. 

"You won't take any off!" The boy's voice broke with a youthful 
crack, as his mother turned away, shaken. But there was the look 
of a man in the eyes that defied the doctor's reproachful gaze. 

Dr. Conklin stalked out, nodding to the mother to follow him. 
As he stood in the hallway explaining to the parents what probably 
would happen, they could hear the sick boy calling for his brother: 
"Ed! Ed! Come up here, will you?" 

The brother stamped in and then they heard the sick lad's voice, 
high pitched with pain: "If I go out of my head, Ed, don't let them 
cut off my leg. Promise me, Ed promise/" 

In a moment Ed came out and ran to the kitchen. When he re- 
turned his mother said, "Ed, what's your brother asking for?" 
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"Fork. To bite on; keep from screaming." 

Then Ed stood outside the bedroom door, his arms folded. Quite 
clearly he was standing guard. 

Ed looked straight at Dr. Conklin. "Nobody's going to saw off 
that leg'/' he announced. 

"But, Ed you'll be sorry," gasped the doctor. 

"Maybe so, Doc. But I gave him my word." 

And nothing changed that. 

If Ed had not stood his ground, father and mother might have 
yielded. They were not yet sure that amputation was necessary. The 
stubborn attitude first of the sick boy and then of his brother was 
unbelievable, for defiance of authority was unknown in that home. 
Yet there was Ed, standing before the sickroom door. 

"Guess we'll wait and see how he looks by tonight, eh Doc?" said 
the father. 

For two days and nights Ed stood guard, sleeping at the threshold, 
not leaving even to eat. The fever mounted and the suffering boy 
became delirious, babbling with pain. The older brother did not 
weaken, even though the discoloration of the swollen leg was creep- 
ing toward the hip just as the doctor had predicted. Ed remained 
firm because he had given his promise. Also he shared the frontiers- 
man's dread of being less than physically perfect. 

The parents knew that their son would never forgive an amputa- 
tion, and Ed stood firm whenever the doctor returned. Once, in help- 
less rage, Dr. Conklin shouted, "It's murder! Nothing but a miracle 
can save the boy now." He left, slamming the front door. 

Mother, father and watchful Ed shared the same thought as their 
anxious eyes turned from the doorway. Had they forgotten their 
faith because of their fears? Why, this sick boy's grandfather, that 
vigorous and inspiring old farmer-minister, had always believed in 
healings through faith. Now, in this desperate hour, the three went 
to their knee at the bedside. 

They prayed, taking turns in leading one another. Father, mother 
and at last Edgar each would rise in turn, go about the farm 
work and rejoin the continual prayer. During the second night the 
other four brothers joined in the prayers. 

The next morning, when the faithful old doctor stopped by again, 
his experienced eye saw a sign. The swelling was going down! 

Dr. Conklin closed his eyes and made a rusty prayer of his own 
a prayer of thanksgiving. Even after the sick boy dropped into a 
normal sleep, one member of the family after another kept the 
prayer vigil. 
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It was nightfall again and the lamps were lighted when the boy 
opened his eyes. The swelling was way down now. The discolora- 
tion had almost faded. In three weeks pale and weak, but with 
eyes clear and voice strong the boy could stand up. 

And Ike Eisenhower was ready to face life. 

QUESTIONS 

1 . The Gospels tell us of many occasions when Jesus prayed. Name 
some of them. (At His baptism; when He went into the moun- 
tains; at the Last Supper; on the cross) 

2. What was the purpose of Jesus' prayer in the Garden of Geth- 
semane? (He prayed for strength to endure the ordeal He knew 
was soon to come.) 

3. What are the words of Jesus' last prayer on the cross? ("Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do/') 

4. What are the two finest kinds of prayer? (Prayers praising God 
for what He has given us, and prayers for others, not for our- 
selves) 

5. The first disciples were humble, untrained men. What was their 
secret power that made it possible for them to convert thousands 
of people to God? (Through their prayers God transmitted His 
power to them.) 

6. The disciples remembered Jesus' promise. What was it? ("And 
whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do.") 

7. How did the disciples convert Saul of Tarsus from a sinner to 
a saint? (They prayed for his conversion.) 

8. How did the disciples perform such miracles as opening prison 
doors and healing the sick? (They obtained divine intervention 
through prayer.) 

9. Why were the first churches called "praying churches?" (Be- 
cause the early Christians owned no public meetinghouses and 
went to each other's homes to pray together) 

10. What were the outstanding characteristics of Jesus' prayers to 
God, the Father? (Directness and simplicity) 



SESSION X 



Prayer 

PART TWO 



TO THE TEACHER: 



-oday is another session on prayer, one of three. Prayer is the 
very core of the Christian life. No matter how often we talk 
about it there is no danger of overemphasis. Remember again 
that Jesus' life was fashioned around His life of prayer His 
constant conversations with His Heavenly Father. Jesus showed 
us by His example that we must learn the daily use of prayer 
and make it a vital habit in our lives, 

TO THE CLASS: 



w, 



e are going to start off today's lesson with a guessing game. 
Each of you step to the blackboard and write down how many 
Christians you think there are living on earth today. After your 
estimate put your initials so we can see who came the closest. 
(Five hundred million is the correct answer.) 

You can see that you are all members of a very large congrega- 
tion. To realize that on this very day hundreds of millions of 
people all over the world are saying the Lord's Prayer is a 
staggering thought. When Jesus gave the disciples His prayer 
His was the voice of one, the only utterance of those words up 
to that time. When you add all the countless millions of Chris- 
tians who have lived and died knowing our Lord's Prayer, the 
92 
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total number of people influenced by Jesus' words is so great 
as to defy any attempt at accounting. 

Think also of the contrasting peoples who over the ages have 
lived by the great prayer. Shepherds and kings, peasants and 
crusaders, knights, monks in the solitary confines of their cells, 
and scientists amid the instruments of their laboratories. 

One present-day man of science gives us an interesting ex- 
ample of the power of prayer. This man is Igor I. Sikorsky, 
aeronautical engineer and owner of a vast helicopter factory 
in Connecticut. Mr. Sikorsky has patterned his life on the Lord's 
Prayer. Listen to some of the things he says in his book The 
Message of the Lord's Prayer:* 

With reference to the Lord's Prayer, I am ... ready to accept 
every word and sentence in their full, direct, and complete meaning. 
All historical evidence leaves no doubt as to the Author of the prayer. 
Even if we imagine that by some accident the prayer had . . . 
reached mankind through some obscure and unreliable source, I am 
confident that there would be many sensitive and intelligent Chris- 
tians who would recognize unmistakably the Author on the basis of 
the supreme spiritual value and power of the prayer. . . . And we 
would be well justified in taking each word and each sentence in the 
most direct and precise, yet most extensive and profound meaning 
that we are able to discover. 

The universal and outstanding importance of the prayer is well 
known. Hundreds of millions of people repeat it every day. To 
millions the Lord's Prayer may have been their major connection 
with religion. To many in exile or under persecution who may not 
have the Bible and may be unable to secure the needed guidance 
from a religious friend the prayer well remembered from childhood 
may become the only reliable link with the higher realities of 
life. . . . 

Besides being the fundamental Christian prayer for the church 
and home, the Lord's Prayer was particularly intended for the in- 
dividual human being and to be pronounced in privacy and soli- 
tude. . . . 

I started at a certain time in my life to study and analyze carefully 
the text of the Prayer in order to understand as much as I could the 
full meaning. . . . Often when walking alone through forests or 

* Igor I. Sikorsky, The Message of the Lard's Prayer, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1946, pp. 4, 5,'viii. Used by permission of the author. 
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climbing mountains, I thought about the great prayer until I began 
to realize that besides the direct meaning of the few outwardly 
simple sentences, the Prayer included indirectly a very extensive 
and profound message. . . . 

The Great Prayer was composed to be understood by a child or 
the simplest soul, to satisfy the spiritual needs, and also to guide the 
wisest and most learned until the end of time. 

Now here is a true story about prayer taken from Valley of the 
Shadow by Major Ward Millar. 

In the spring of 1951 Major Millar parachuted out of his 
flaming plane while over Red territory in North Korea. Both 
of Major Millar's legs were broken in his fall and he was soon 
captured by Communists, who ordered his execution. Then, 
hoping to get important information, his captors hospitalized him 
and postponed his execution while teams of questioners worked 
on him in a vain effort to break him down. 

The following* tells how Major Millar used the power of 
prayer to make good his incredible escape. 

On about the 5oth day of my imprisonment I was carried by 
stretcher several miles across country to the outskirts of a village 
called Na-han-li. During the move I made mental notes of the ter- 
rain, particularly the direction in which the ridges ran. Then I 
noticed something I had not seen before ripe corn in the fields. 
Here was a source of food if I could make good my escape. 

My new "hospital" turned out to be very much like the three 
others I had occupied. It was a filthy one-room mud hut and my 
"bed" was a pile of straw on the floor. My guards as usual were 
careless about watching me because they thought I couldn't walk. 
They didn't know that I had been getting up in the middle of the 
night and shuffling around my room, strengthening my weak ankles. 
My new guards merely looked in on me each night to make sure I 
was asleep before they went to the village. 

Up to this point in my life as a fatalist I had never believed in 
prayer or in going to church. I guess I believed in God, or more 
exactly, in a master, or super-intellect who was responsible for the 
universe and its wonders. But I could not bring myself to prayer. 

My religion or rather my lack of it had always bothered my 

* Condensed from Valley of the Shadow by Ward M. Millar. Copyright, 
1955, by Ward M. Millar. Courtesy of David McKay Company, Inc. 
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wife Barbara, who was deeply religious but until this experience I 
had never seriously considered it from her point of view. 

As I lay in the hut my thoughts turned to Barbara's beliefs and 
to the situation in which I found myself. Could the events of the 
last 50 days have really been part of a well-ordered, prearranged 
plan? I asked myself, Were my various adventures living through 
the explosion of the aircraft, having my execution postponed, two 
escapes attempted without being discovered merely luck? Or wasn't 
it possible that there had been divine intervention? 

The more I thought about it, the more I became convinced that 
God had certainly gone out of His way to help me. 

Some weeks earlier in my captivity I had begun to doubt that 
fatalism held all of the answers. As cautiously as an explorer in a 
new land, I had begun to pray and ask for Divine aid in escaping. 
I had fashioned a small cross as a symbol of this quest for faith, and 
determined to do all in my feeble power. Perhaps God would see 
fit to do all the rest. Escape would be the final proof. So far I had 
failed in two attempts, but the Chinese still did not know of these, 
and did not watch me carefully. I must try again. That night I 
prayed for another chance to escape, and slept peacefully with a 
new sense of confidence. 

The next day I assembled an "escape kit" a pair of old galoshes, 
two sticks to use as "ski" poles to help support my weak ankles, five 
little apples I had scrounged, a canteen of water, and the top of a 
tin can bent double to form a crude knife. In addition, I had my 
leather flying jacket and money stuffed inside the lining of my Mae 
West. 

My escape plans were simple. On the theory that it would be the 
last direction the Communists would follow in their search for me, 
I had decided I would travel north, away from the UN lines. After 
two days of moving at night and sleeping during the daytime, I 
would then turn west and head for the coast, which I figured to 
reach on the third or fourth night. If possible, I would steal a boat 
and sail out to sea; otherwise, I would inflate my Mae West life 
jacket and swim and float with the current until rescued. 

I believed the odds for success were in my favor, mainly because 
I could move far better than the Communists knew. I figured that 
on the first night I would make at least four miles, probably three 
and a half miles more than my jailers would give me credit for. They 
would, I hoped, spend the first day searching only in the immediate 
vicinity of the hospital looking for a crawling figure in the village 
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and the nearby fields and streams. On the second day they might 
broaden the search considerably, but by then I would be at least ten 
miles from Na-han-li, moving steadily away in a direction they were 
least likely to search. 

It was about midnight, the 1 5th of August, when I finally hobbled 
out of the back door of the hut. In order to have cover, I walked 
straight into a cornfield behind the hut. There was a slight wind 
rustling through the corn stalks, which served to drown out the 
scuffing noise I made with my clumsy galoshes and sticks. As I 
moved along I looked through the stalks for ripe ears, but the corn 
was too young. 

I stayed in the cornfield until I had cleared the end of the vil- 
lage, then I cut back and got on a narrow, dirt road that led out to 
the north. 

A few minutes later I spotted two armed soldiers standing in the 
middle of the road, smoking. I saw the glow of their cigarettes 
before they saw me, and I ducked off the road and slid down into 
a drainage ditch. Inching along on my hands and knees, I made a 
wide detour of the check point. During the second hour of my 
travel, the little strength I had began to leave me. My breath be- 
came short, my steps hesitant. The dull, throbbing pain in my 
ankles became a major problem. I sat down to rest on the shoulder 
of the road and took a long swig from the canteen. Then I ate an 
apple and somehow got upright again and wobbled along, fighting 
off a feeling of panic. I wanted to take out my cross and pray, but 
both of my hands were engaged grasping the sticks, so I just prayed 
to myself, saying the Lord's Prayer over and over. 

The road, or oxcart trail, dipped down and forded a stream and, 
having no choice, I waded in. The water pressing against the outside 
of my galoshes was refreshingly cool and I paused for a moment in 
midstream to enjoy the sensation. I was gripped with a desire to 
lie down in the water and sleep, somewhat like a man weary in 
snow, but I fought to stay awake and hurried out of the creek and 
down the road. 

Once, just before dawn, I suddenly heard voices of some Korean 
civilians behind me and I plunged down an embankment to hide 
and let them by; then I crawled back out on the road and got up 
rather shakily. The side excursion had consumed my little remaining 
strength. I was now so tired I could hardly keep my eyes open or put 
one foot in front of the other. Only some supernatural force in 
answer to my prayers kept me going until I reached another corn- 
field, which contained some ripe ears. I managed to break some off 
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and stuff them in a pocket. Then somehow I really am not sure 
how I crawled some 50 or 60 feet up a hill until I came to a group 
of bushy shrubs into which I burrowed like a rabbit. I took a long 
swig on my canteen and then fell sound asleep. 

I woke up a couple of hours later, the early morning of Thursday, 
August 1 6, a free man! The road down which I had come was 
clearly visible and, so far, empty. I took out an apple and took a 
bite, thinking, this is the crucial day. Within a few hours or even 
minutes, the alarm will be spread and the whole countryside will be 
alerted. 

Then I went back to sleep, hoping to build up my strength for 
the long journey ahead. When I awoke again it was late afternoon. 
I sat up and peered out. There was still no sign of excitement or 
alarm. Some Koreans were working in the field, the road was empty, 
and smoke drifted lazily from the chimneys of some nearby huts. My 
captors, for one reason or another, possibly because they couldn't 
believe I had gone far, had not alerted the Koreans. I now had 
another night to put distance between them and myself. 

My morale zoomed, and after eating another apple, I was on my 
feet, moving across the partially screened hillside. 

At dusk I stopped again in the cover of bushes for a good rest 
For the first time I took off the galoshes to inspect my feet and 
found big blisters and raw spots along the top and the heel where 
they came in contact with the galoshes. Afterward, I ate my last 
apple and broke open one of the "ears" of corn, a tiny thing about 
five inches long. I shuffled on once more and somehow, kept going 
until Friday morning. Then I found a group of shrubs shaped like 
an umbrella, and I crawled under them, prepared to spend the 
day. Before going to sleep I took out my wooden cross and thanked 
God for getting me through one more day and asked His help and 
guidance through the next. When I awoke at about ten o'clock that 
morning, the cross was still in my hands. 

On the fifth day out I began to wonder if my escape was doomed 
to failure. I woke up that Sunday morning aching with hunger. I 
reached in my jacket pocket for corn, but the cupboard was empty! 
I slept most of the day and finally in the late afternoon hunger 
forced me to my feet. I scrambled down a hillside and onto a road 
in broad daylight. 

Shortly before dark I came to a mud house and decided that, no 
matter what the consequences, I would ask the inhabitants for food. 
Just at that instant a boy of about 18 years of age came out of the 
hut, took one look at me, and froze, open-mouthed, in his tracks. 
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I was cordial in my greeting. "Domo" (friend), I said. "Damei?" 
(food?) 

The boy was very nervous and obviously frightened at my weird 
appearance. Even so, he went into the house and brought me a 
package of cold cooked rice. 

I shuffled away congratulating myself on having done so well, but 
as soon as he was beyond my reach, the boy ran off down the road 
at top speed and I knew he was going to spread the alarm. Holding 
the bundle of rice to my chest, I hurried out of the yard and up a 
nearby hill where I sank down in utter exhaustion behind some 
shrubs. 

The rice was delicious as anything I ever tasted. But during the 
night I had a very bad time with dysentery, suffering separate at- 
tacks which left me very weak. The next day I struggled to yet 
another hill and crouched in the bushes to rest. It was at this mo- 
ment of despair that I spotted the posse on my trail. 

A group of North Korean soldiers was fanning across the bottom 
of the hill and moving up toward me. This was the worst possible 
development. North Korean soldiers were known to be more brutal 
to prisoners of war than the Chinese. My fingers felt for the cross 
in my pocket as I crouched down under the bushes in a last-minute 
attempt to avoid capture. 

I could now see the Koreans plainly. The soldier in front, appar- 
ently the leader of the group, was short and stocky. He wore blue 
coveralls and carried a pistol. Near him was a young soldier dressed 
in tan who held a Russian submachine gun at the ready. Behind 
these two was a third Korean, a bush-haired, slovenly-looking chap 
carrying a rifle. A Korean civilian was coming directly toward me, 
wielding a sickle. 

It was the civilian who first spotted me. Then a few seconds later 
all the soldiers converged on my bush and not knowing what might 
happen next, I started to pray again without much hope. 

The stocky man leading the group pushed his way into my bush 
and pointed his pistol, directly in my face. The young boy with the 
submachine gun charged in alongside him. The tall soldier with 
the rifle came up behind the others and levelled his rifle barrel at my 
chest. The civilian with the sickle brought up the rear. I sat there, 
waiting for this small arsenal to go off in my face, but nothing hap- 
pened. The leader who looked more like a Japanese than a Korean 
said, "Mi-Gwa?" (American?) I nodded my head affirmatively. 
There was no need to deny it. 

The Korean asked me by signs and scraps of Chinese and Korean 
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who I was and how I happened to be there. I explained that I was 
an aviator and that I had crashed and had been taken prisoner by 
the Chinese. Since my ankles had been broken chwong jo-bwa 
I had been confined to a "hospital" until they healed. I made up a 
story that one day U.S. aircraft had come over and bombed the 
"hospital" destroying almost all of it, and that in the confusion I 
was "abandoned." Afterward, I said, I walked away, seeking help. I 
had wandered lost in the hills and woods for ten days, without food 
or shelter. 

The leader, whose name I learned later was Kim, listened atten- 
tively. Then he tucked his pistol in his holster a hopeful sign I 
thought and frisked me for weapons. When he finished this, he 
ordered me to empty all of my pockets, and I did so, dumping my 
tin knife and my cross out on my scarf in front of me. Kim examined 
each item thoroughly. Then, after a few minutes, he picked up the 
cross and asked: 

"Ki-do-kiyo?" meaning "Christian?" 

I nodded my head. 

Then, using English, he said, "Jesus and Mary?" 

I nodded my head again, greatly astounded by what he said. 
There had been no trace of mockery when he spoke of Jesus and 
Mary and it was therefore conceivable that he was a Christian, in 
spite of the fact that he was in the North Korean Army. 

The other four Koreans obviously were not acquainted with the 
Christian religion and had no idea what Kim and I were "talking" 
about. After a few minutes they became very impatient and began 
jabbing their rifles and machine guns toward me, indicating that 
they were quite anxious to polish me off on the spot. At the same 
time, they began jabbering in Korean with Kim, and though I could 
not understand all of the words, it was plain they were asking: 
'Why are you wasting time with this fellow? Let's kill him." But 
Kim had other ideas and shook his head and pushed the rifle and 
machine gun away. Then he gave several orders in Korean and the 
four soldiers backed down the hill a little way and stood at ease. 

Kim then asked about my broken ankles, so I got up with my two 
sticks and gave him a demonstration of my shuffling technique. 
Apparently he did not think it was too good, for he motioned for 
me to throw away my sticks and climb on his back. 

Though Kim was not tall, he carried me easily, nimbly springing 
across ditches and sidestepping rocks and holes. The other Koreans 
jogged along behind us, keeping their firearms at the ready lest the 
American bearded monster suddenly spring into action. 
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Kim piggy-backed me down the hillside and along a trail follow- 
ing the stream until we came to a small group of mud huts. There, 
he edged up to one of the hut porches and I eased oft his back, 
making myself comfortable against a couple of large bags of rice. 
Of course a lot of people soon gathered to stare at me. One of the 
women, acting on Kim's orders, brought me several small bowls of 
food, including some hot rice, potatoes, cabbage, and sesame seeds. 
I was ravenously hungry and I gorged myself. 

I was thinking this was pretty fine treatment when suddenly Kim 
came forth with another act of kindness. He carried me inside the 
hut, away from the milling mob outside, and indicated that I should 
try to get some sleep. In the few minutes Kim and I were alone I 
whispered: 

"Domo?" 

He looked at me for a second, then he said, "Domo." 

I told him I had a wife and a baby and that I was very anxious to 
see them again someday. Then he said, in effect, "As long as you 
are with me, no harm will befall you." He said he had a truck 
nearby and he intended to deliver me safely at the Korean POW 
camp at Monju. On hearing that, I shook my head and said, "Bo- 
how" (not good). 

It rained heavily for the next three days. On the morning of the 
third day, Kim told me that he had gone for the truck during the 
night. But he had slid off the road into a ditch. We wouldn't be 
going anywhere until the truck could be fixed. 

Later in the afternoon Kim brought two pears, and after we had 
eaten them he suddenly told me that after the war, he would like to 
go to South Korea. I replied that if he really wanted to go to South 
Korea, there was no point in waiting for the end of the war. We 
could both go south together and the sooner, the better. At this 
Kim opened up and told me something of his background. He held 
the rank of master sergeant and was a truck driver attached to 
North Korean Army Headquarters. 

Kim explained that a truck driver in the North Korean Army 
enjoys a unique position, similar to the captain of an aircraft. 

Kim, as my captor, could make all the major decisions concerning 
me how I would be disposed of, what I would be fed, and where 
I would sleep. 

While we made this small talk, Kim was friendly and warm, yet 
there was an air of urgency about him and I sensed that he had 
something important to tell me. Finally he broke in and said the 
Communists had beaten his mother and father, as well as his two 
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older brothers. Moreover, the Communists had thrown his father 
and the brothers in prison. Communist Security Police still watched 
his home where his mother and younger brother were living. He 
said that had it not been for the fact that he was serving in the 
North Korean Army, he probably would have been thrown in 
prison also. 

I said, "What has your family done to make the Communists 
angry?" 

He answered, 'We Ki-do-kiyo" (Christians). 

Kim's entire family had been converted to Christianity by mis- 
sionaries many years before. As he talked on he started sketching a 
map of Korea on the dirt floor. 

Once Kim had completed the map he began making other signs 
that at first I did not understand. Then I began to catch on. 

To my amazement Kim explained that he had been working out 
an escape plan ever since he captured me and discovered the cross 
indicating I was a Christian. 

I was thunderstruck at this amazing turn of events. But it soon 
became clear that Kim's plan called for some fast hiking that I 
wasn't capable of. "We will wait until your ankles are better," Kim 
said. Two days passed and my ankles were no better, but the other 
Koreans repaired the truck. Three days later I told Kim that I could 
wait no longer and was going to leave alone before I ended up in a 
prison camp. Then Kim told me of a new plan he had made. 

It goes without saying that I was almost deliriously happy to hear 
of Kim's new plan. First he said he had informed the other Koreans 
that the regular route to the POW camp was in such bad shape he 
had selected a detour that skirted close to the coast, near the city of 
Haeju. During the day, under pretense of tuning up the truck's 
engine, Kim had carefully drained enough gasoline off so we would 
run out of fuel at a point on the coast. 

Since gasoline was difficult, if not impossible, to obtain except in 
rear areas, Kim explained, it would be necessary for his men to walk 
some 35 miles across very rugged territory for fuel. During the in- 
terval it would take at least three days' round trip there would be 
opportunity for Kim to float me out to a U.N.-held island on one 
of the truck's inner tubes. 

After dark, when I was carried out to the truck, I was so happy 
that I started singing. The other Koreans laughed at me and one 
asked, "You happy you go POW camp?" 

We traveled for about three hours, until the truck began the 
fateful sputter. At the same time Kim looked back at the other 
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Koreans and threw up his hands. Then he expertly swung the truck 
off the highway onto a small lane. We coasted as far as a stream, 
where the truck stopped altogether, not only out of gas, but also 
mired deep in mud. You had to admire Kim; when he wanted to, 
he could certainly do a thorough job. 

After Kim "confirmed" that the tanks were empty, the Koreans 
jumped down and began covering the truck with twigs and branches 
to camouflage it. When the truck was completely covered over, Kim 
carried me piggy-back to a small village nearby, where he com- 
mandeered a hut for our use. From the villagers Kim picked up a 
vital piece of news. Only two days before a U.S. Air Force F-5i 
Mustang had crashed on a nearby hillside killing the pilot. Some of 
our planes were still flying over the area near the wreckage. 

The next morning after three of the soldiers had left to get the 
gasoline I made the most exciting discovery of my life. I found a 
good-sized mirror in the closet of our room. Just the thing for signal- 
ing aircraft! Kim told the others that we were going out to look for 
apples, and just after lunch we set off for the hills with the mirror 
carefully hidden inside my jacket. But we failed to attract the atten- 
tion of first one and then another flight of F-5i Mustangs. They 
must have been too busy, or our aim too poor. We remained in the 
hills for about three hours and, finally very crestfallen we returned 
to our hut. The next day there were no airplanes to be seen. 

The third day Kim told me he believed since on the following day 
the men would return with the gasoline, if we did not alert a plane 
with the mirror that afternoon, we should go back to our original 
plan to swim to a UN-held island. 

So after lunch we again went to the hills "to look for apples." It 
was a beautiful summer's day, sunny with only few clouds. Kim 
and I were just starting to bask sleepily in the sun when an F-8o 
suddenly flew over us at about 500 feet. 

Kim grabbed the mirror and flashed it toward the plane. It was a 
perfect "shot." The F-8o flipped on its side and circled over us. Kim 
kept the mirror flashing on the plane, while I put on my leather 
flying jacket and the bright yellow Mae West, and hobbled over 
into a clearing. The F-8o dove down and flew over us at an altitude 
of about 100 feet. 

After the plane had circled us several times, it began to climb, to 
get altitude so the pilot could radio the Joint Operations Center. 
Then other planes would come, along with the most crucial aircraft 
of all, the helicopter. And then. . . . 

I did not let myself picture the rescue there was too much to be 
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done. We had to select an open spot in which the helicopter could 
land. We had to keep a sharp eye on the trail toward die village 
because, by now, the Korean soldiers must have seen the jet 

Kim stationed himself in the bushes covering the trail to the 
village, pistol drawn. At the same instant, I spotted far in the sky 
overhead sun glints bouncing off the windshields of some other 
aircraft. Then I saw the planes themselves, more F-8o's peeling off 
and spiraling down toward us. Now there were five planes circling 
over us. So that they wouldn't accidentally lose sight of us, I stayed 
in the clearing, flashing the mirror at them. 

Time seemed to drag interminably. Then, at last, I heard the won- 
derful flop-flop of the helicopter's rotor, and immediately afterwards 
I saw it coming in from the south. 

I had long since picked out a good landing spot for the chopper, 
so when it flew over us at 50 feet on an inspection pass, I pointed 
my arms toward the place, about 50 yards to the south of our bowl 
hideaway. The pilot I could see him clearly through the plastic 
nose bubble nodded. An enlisted man stared down at us from the 
open rear door. 

As the helicopter turned to land I motioned for Kim to get me 
on his back and carry me to the clearing. He moved very quickly, 
which was a relief, because by now rifle shots were coming from the 
direction of the village. We reached the edge of the open field just 
as the helicopter settled gently to the ground and in one final all-out 
sprint, Kim made a dash for it. 

The enlisted man, a medic, was waiting when we reached the 
door of the helicopter. I believe we gave him quite a start for, in 
place of a fairly robust P-JI pilot who had been behind the lines 
three or four days, here was a gaunt, bearded stranger, riding on 
the back of an armed North Korean sergeant. But I quickly reas- 
sured him, identifying myself as a U.S.A.F. pilot and Kim as my 
friend. We scrambled in as Lt. Len Hughes, the pilot, gave her the 
gun and we rose quickly out of the field, escorted by F-51's who had 
frightened off our pursuers. 

We were received like V.I.P.s when we landed at Seoul. Later 
Kim was given an official citation from the U.S.A.F, and was per- 
suaded to accept a reward for the great risks he took in helping me 
to escape. 

The great reward for me, after I was reunited with my family 
back home in America, was that my experience developed in me 
a strong faith in prayer and God. I now have a faith that I feel can 
never be shaken. 
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QUESTIONS 

Note to the teacher: In the Lord's Prayer, depending on the version 
used in your church, substitute the words "debts" and "debtors" for 
"trespasses" and "trespass." 

1. There is a very large world congregation of Christians. About 
how many? (Five hundred million) 

2. What is the one great prayer used daily in hundreds of differ- 
ent languages? (The Lord's Prayer) 

3. How did we get the Lord's Prayer? (Jesus gave it to His disci- 
ples.) 

4. There are sixty-six words comprising the Lord's Prayer. The first 
six words are a short introduction. What are they? ("Our Father 
which art in heaven") 

5. The next three phrases are petitions relating to God. What are 
they? ("Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven.") 

6. The last part contains four petitions relating to ourselves. What 
are they? ("Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil.") 

7. What is the conclusion? ("For thine is the kingdom and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.") 

8. In the true story we have read about Major Millar's escape, 
what was the first and important thing he did that led to his 
escape? (He prayed and made a cross which he carried with 
him.) 

9. How did this help him? (One of his captors was a Christian.) 
10. There is one part of the Lord's Prayer particularly that was 

fulfilled for Major Millar by the Korean Christian. What is it? 
("Deliver us from evil.") 
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Prayer 

PART THREE 



TO THE TEACHER: 



-his third session on prayer attempts to show young people 
how to use prayer in their own lives. Jesus led a life of prayer 
and showed us by His example that constant conversation with 
God is not merely a part of the devout life but a vital obligation 
of a Christian. 



TO THE CLASS: 



e have talked about the reasons for prayer and the history 
of prayer. We have also talked about the use of the Great Prayer 
that is called the Lord's because He gave it to us. 

Today we are going to talk about how we can use not only the 
Lord's Prayer but other prayers in our daily lives. 

In his book The Practice and Power of Prayer, Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell tells of a man who had grave doubts about 
the effectiveness of prayer. He sought to enlighten himself by 
reading all the books he could find about prayer. After he had 
read forty-three books he felt he didn't know any more about 
prayer than when he had started. Then he decided to learn more 
about prayer by praying. When he prayed he found the answer 
he had been searching for. Dr. Bonnell writes:* 

* Reprinted from The Practice and Power of Prayer by John S. Bonnell, 
copyright 1954 hy W. L. Jenkins, The Westminster Press. Used hy permis- 
sion. Pp. 9, 13, 12, 14. 
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I believe in prayer. I believe that prayer can become the most 
important fact in the life of modern-day persons who are willing to 
put this religious discipline to the test. 

The trouble with most people is that they approach the subject of 
prayer from an academic standpoint. They argue whether or not 
it is reasonable, whether they can look for results in a world such as 
ours. They discuss learnedly the pros and cons and do everything 
except pray. . . . 

It is unfortunate that we have come to think of prayer as some- 
thing that is appropriate only to privacy or the holy quiet of a church 
or chapel. There is no predetermined place for prayer and no fixed 
time. We can pray at any time in any place. . . . 

A personal experience will make clear what I mean. 

Like many another person who has come to New York from a 
smaller community, I found myself overpowered by the crowded 
subways and buses of this teeming city. I disliked being pushed 
around by people and was annoyed to find myself tightly jammed 
into a bus or a subway train. The hardest ordeal was always the trip 
to the Presbyterian Medical Center at i68th Street. The subway 
was by far the swiftest method of transportation, but it involved a 
journey of a hundred blocks or more underground. Usually I had 
to make the trip in the late afternoon and shared the subway with 
swarms of jostling, perspiring, weary people at the end of a long 
and exhausting day. The screaming of the wheels on the rails when 
we struck a curve and the general noise and confusion grated on my 
soul like sandpaper. Then one day I happened to notice that my 
hand, holding the strap in the center of a swaying multitude, was 
lifted up in the attitude of prayer. The thought came to me: "After 
all, these men and women are God's children and life is pressing 
hard on many of them. How can I better employ my time than in 
praying for them and for myself?" From that moment all dread of 
the subway journey disappeared. I now pray for those around me 
and then pray that I myself may receive the peace of God and carry 
it to the sick people whom I shall shortly visit in the hospital. On 
many occasions I have come up out of the subway with a mind and 
heart at peace and a deep inner stillness such as one might find 
through prayer in some cloistered oratory. 

And Sir Thomas Browne, the famous physician of seventeenth- 
century England wrote, "I have resolved to pray more and to pray 
always, to pray in all places where quietness inviteth, in the house, 
on the highway, and on the street; and to know no street or passage 
in this city that may not witness that I have not forgotten God." 
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Of course the decision to pray is only a beginning. The 
content of our prayers is the all-important thing. Too many 
people pray because they want something. They ask for things as 
little children do when they ask Santa Glaus to bring them 
bicycles and toys. They pray as if it were the Lord's work to run 
errands for mankind, as if the Lord should get them the things 
they imagine they need for their own fyappiness. There are many 
people in the world who are rich in worldly goods but miserable 
and unhappy in mind. They spend their energies earning money 
to buy new houses and new cars but they lack real happiness 
because their inner lives have been neglected. They have never 
learned to pray the prayers that are truly good for the soul the 
prayers for others. 

There are at least four distinct types of prayer, and the least 
important of these is the prayer in which we ask for something 
for ourselves. The first letter of each of the four kinds of prayer, 
taken in sequence, we find spells out the word ACTS. 

1. Adoration praising God and His works 

2. Confession examining ourselves and confessing our short- 
comings 

3. Thanksgiving thanking God for all He has done for us 

4. Supplication either Intercession (asking for something for 
someone else) or Petition (asking for something for yourself) 

Each of these types of prayer needs to be used and cultivated 
constantly. All of them belong in a completely Christian prayer 
life. 

How satisfying it is to talk to God about something outside 
ourselves: to praise Him for the lovely starry sky following a 
golden sunset on a summer's night; to thank Him for the wonder- 
ful parents and loving friends He has given us; to ask Him to 
help another who is in sickness or trouble. These are examples of 
truly unselfish prayers. Now let us look at two different prayers 
in which we ask something for ourselves. 

Heavenly Father, help me to pass my history examination 
tomorrow with a mark at the top of my class. 

Heavenly Father, help me to he a worthy person and to grow 
in grace, knowledge, and practice of Thy teaching. 
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Obviously, the first of these prayers, although its subject may 
seem important to you, is very trivial in the eyes of God. True, 
it seems a more worthy request than asking for some material 
thing. But what about the others in your history class who may be 
praying to be at the top, too? As Dr. Bonnell says, "Tens of 
thousands of contradictory prayers are offered every minute of 
every day and night. If God granted them all it would endanger 
the orderliness of the universe and plunge us into chaos." 

Now consider the second prayer of petition. Here one is ask- 
ing help to be a worthy person. This prayer echoes Jesus' saying: 
"If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what 
ye will, and it shall be done unto you/' In this prayer is implicit 
the understanding that when you have patterned your life upon 
Jesus' life, when you have become worthy, all things will come 
to you. 

Here, now, is a true story about a young Swedish skier who 
was buried alive in an avalanche. See if you can recognize the 
different kinds of prayer he uses during his ordeal. 

BURIED ALIVE* 

The weather was clear and fine on the Saturday morning I was 
to be buried. When I left my mountain hut to ski to my string of 
traps the temperature was about eighty degrees below zero. I live in 
Umasjo, 1 8 miles away, but like many of the men from our village 
I supplement the meager income from my farm by trapping ptarmi- 
gan in the mountains where these birds are plentiful. 

In the first seven snares I got four ptarmigan. Just as I finished 
stowing the fourth in my rucksack, I heard a rumbling as though 
there was a thunderstorm on the other side of the mountain. 

Then the avalanche came. The whole mountainside seemed to 
be moving. In a few minutes I was gliding in deep snow. I tried 
to grab branches of dwarf -birch, but the avalanche twisted me and 
packed me in. 

When it stopped, all was quiet, heavy and dark. I was lying full 
length with my face downward and my right arm was wedged tight 
above me. I tried to move my legs but it was no use. My skis were 
packed so tightly under the weight of the snow that I couldn't even 
lift my heels. Breathing was difficult and as I breathed faster and 
faster, I could feel my heart thumping harder and harder. 

* Evert Stenmark, "Buried Alive," used by permission of J. A. Lindblads 
Forlag, Uppsala, Sweden* 
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I lay wondering what it would be like when the end came and I 
thanked God for all He had done for me in my short twenty-three 
years. I also prayed that my widowed mother and my younger 
brother Kjell would be able to run the farm without me. Then I 
lost consciousness. 

There was a bluish light in the snow when I woke up. My breath 
had thawed a round hollow as though someone had put a hot kettle 
down in the snow and now I could move*my head and my left arm 
and could read my wrist watch which showed that I had been un- 
conscious seven hours. 

I was lying straddle-legged on my stomach with my feet about a 
yard apart. With every movement I got out of breath; I realized that 
I must not exert myself if I was to get out alive. I made small move- 
ments and rested often. I dug slowly upwards with my free left 
arm and bit by bit I picked off a block of ice that had formed 
around my right arm and at last it, too, was free. By making a canal 
under my stomach, I could pull up my skiing jacket and work my 
knife loose from its sheath. With two free arms and a knife, I re- 
member thinking: "Now 111 be all right/* 

Some of the snow was as hard as ice, but I poked four or five 
holes in front of my head where it was looser and immediately I 
could breathe more easily. But supposing it started to snow again 
and then thaw for a while and form a crust above me? Then no 
matter how many air-holes I poked, it would get harder to breathe, 
and the chances of my rescue would grow slimmer. 

The important thing was not to do anything rash, not to panic or 
to think I was going to die. The smallest movement must be care- 
fully thought out. As the blue glow turned into darkness drowsiness 
overtook me. But I woke up often during the night and each time 
I ate a little snow. It doesn't hurt to eat snow if you melt it in your 
mouth first and then let the water get lukewarm before swallowing 
it. 

On the second day, I awoke wondering how far down I was buried. 
I guessed at three feet, perhaps six. The thaw had hollowed out a 
small cave which suggested a snug little room two and a half feet 
wide and nearly four feet long. One of the end walls went straight 
across my waist and the other was within reach of my outstretched 
arms. 

The floor, unfortunately, was not level and I lay in a ditch full of 
ice-water. My teeth were chattering with the cold. When I breathed 
the cold air chilled my whole body, but since I had no room to swing 
my arms to get the circulation going, I tried to ration my breathing 
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to keep as warm as possible. To avoid get ing stiff, I lay on the right 
shoulder, left shoulder and stomach by turns. 

The snow oddly enough had not melted around my legs. They 
were still completely immobile, and so numb I couldn't even move 
my toes inside my ski boots. With my knife I reached down and 
dug away pieces of snow, stuffing them into the loose patches of the 
wall. I chipped away for hours at the ice which covered my thighs 
and at last I had cleared some space under my right knee. 

I now remembered the rucksack stuck to the snow above me. I 
had to tug with all my strength before it came loose, and I lay still 
for a long time to get my breath. Then I took out the four ptarmigan 
and pushed one under my knee to ease the pressure. The other three 
I put into a little larder I had cut into the snow in front of my 
head. 

I ought to be able to use the rucksack in some way, I thought, 
and I got to work removing the canvas from the steel frame. It was 
a tedious job but it was worth the effort, for the flap of the rucksack 
was lined with a rubber cloth which I put under my stomach and 
I got the rest of it over my head. In the darkness of the closely 
woven rucksack, the air I breathed was warm. 

I now focussed my thoughts on the chances of being rescued. My 
nearest friend, Fritz Anderson, was in his hut 12 miles away. Two 
days before I left home, Fritz telephoned me from his hut wanting 
to know when I was coming up. I told him I planned to do my trap- 
ping on Saturday and go on to his hut on Sunday. 

Before leaving I told Mum about my schedule and now I hoped 
she would start wondering why I hadn't called as I usually did to 
get the weather report. Perhaps she would telephone Fritz and he 
too would start wondering where I was and come up to my hut on 
Monday. He would see my sled outside, and inside he would see 
that I had poured water into the saucepans to do the washing-up 
later. He would know I was not far away and follow my ski-tracks 
to the avalanche. I was sure Fritz would come. At the worst, there- 
fore, I had only one more night down in the snow. 

[In the meantime: On Sunday night Fritz Anderson waited im- 
patiently for Evert to show up at his hut. Then when Evert failed 
to arrive on Monday morning, Fritz left him a note explaining that 
he had to ski to his home in the village. That evening, Axel From, 
who had a hut nearby, came to Fritz's cabin to use the telephone. 
He found the note and, alarmed that something might have hap- 
pened to Evert, immediately telephoned Evert's mother. Mrs. Sten- 
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mark, however, wasn't disturbed. "Evert probably stayed in his hut 
because of the bad weather/' she told Axel, "and he took enough 
food to last him several days. You'll probably see him tomorrow/'] 

As the day wore on, the puddle I lay in got bigger. Although my 
face was warm inside the rucksack I shivered and shook and could 
feel the cold chafing me. 

For the first time I began to feel hunguy. Mum had often cooked 
good dinners from ptarmigan, stuffing them with a piece of pork to 
make them juicier and serving them with cranberry sauce. I would 
have to eat them now with no trimmings. I carved off the leg of one 
bird and put the rest back in the larder. The meat was frozen but it 
wasn't too tough. 

I was still hungry when I had gnawed the bone clean, but I didn't 
dare to eat any more. There's not much flesh on four ptarmigan and 
I didn't know how long I would be in my cave. 

During that second night I had a very unnerving dream. I was 
part of a rescue patrol searching for the missing trapper, Evert Sten- 
mark. We were out in the mountains, I and all my old gang. Fritz 
was there and Kjell, my brother. 

I was the only one who knew where Evert was. In my dream I 
heard myself shouting: 'Why don't you look there? I know he's 
lying there. . . ." But Fritz and Kjell and the others took no notice. 

When I woke up in the morning my fingers were so stiff and 
swollen it was difficult to wind my watch; I had to keep it running 
so I could time Fritz's arrival. If he had left his hut at nine in the 
morning, he would be at mine about noon at the earliest. 

During the night my body heat had again thawed the snow so 
much that I was lying on the ground which sloped steeply and was 
covered with sodden moss and brushwood. My right thigh had sunk 
down against a stone, so I used another ptarmigan out of the larder 
for a cushion. My legs were still stuck fast and the slushy ground 
squelched when I moved. But I didn't feel so cold; I had almost 
stopped shivering. 

About 1 1 o'clock I ate the other leg of the ptarmigan I had begun 
on the day before and cut open the breast. For dessert I ate leaves 
off some undergrowth. The taste was sharp and clean. 

Then I again set to work trying to dig out my legs. After an 
hour or so I could feel the top of my boot with my knife. But that 
was as far as I got. There was no more room in the cave for the 
snow I chipped away. 

I now realized that I would never get out on my own. Anchored 
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to my skis, I would stay there forever if Fritz didn't come. I shud- 
dered remembering how a cousin of Dad's was killed in an ava- 
lanche. When his emaciated body was found two months later his 
face had a heavy beard. He must have lived a long time in the snow 
before he died. 

About midday I discovered in the roof of my cave a young birch 
which had been swept away in the avalanche like myself. I poked 
as far as possible with my knife and cut off a branch. After I 
stripped the small twigs, I had a stick about 2'6" long, and as thick 
as a finger at one end. 

It was fantastic how excited I got over a mere stick, but to me it 
was a precious implement to help free me. 

I worked the stick up and down in the roof above me and sud- 
denly it broke through and cold, fresh air poured down into my 
cave. Through the hole I now saw a tiny, round speck of blue sky, 
and one or two birch twigs swaying gently in the wind. "Good 
thing the weather is fair," I thought, "now that Fritz is on his way 
to me." 

I drew the stick in again, and puzzled how I could use it as a 
signal. In my wallet I found two red movie tickets and I lashed 
them to the thick end of the stick with a snare. In one of the ruck- 
sack pockets I found a tin of ski wax with a bright red lid and this 
too I attached to the stick so it would swing in the wind. Then I 
pushed the stick through the hole. If Fritz should come, he would 
easily see the flashing red against the white snow. 

Excitedly, I went through all my rucksack pockets. There was a 
scarf, a pair of pliers, some first-aid dressings, a table knife, a bit of 
wire, two boxes of matches, a few methylated-spirit tablets, a couple 
of candle ends and an old newspaper. 

I put the scarf under my right thigh, which was chafing despite 
the ptarmigan I had there. The newspaper I spread under my 
stomach for the little warmth it would give me. 

As dusk fell, I could no longer see the distress signal through the 
hole and I considered taking down the stick to stop up the hole and 
avoid the cold draught coming in. But I didn't dare. Fritz might 
come in the dark and shine his flashlight on my signal. 

As it grew later and Fritz didn't come I tried to console myself. 
"He's sure to come tomorrow," I thought. Then I said my prayers 
and dropped off to sleep. 

[When Evert hadn't arrived at Fritz's hut on Tuesday, Axel again 
telephoned Mrs. Stenmark. She still felt that her son was safe at his 
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hut and tried to reassure Axel. Axel waited anxiously all day 
Wednesday and when there was no sign of Evert by nightfall, he 
called Mrs. Stenmark once more. This time Evert's mother also 
began to worry, but she kept telling herself that her son was safe 
and warm in his hut.] 

During the night I dreamed that my sister Elna, my brother Kjell 
and I were out hunting ptarmigan. But, we were using a flying 
saucer for riding between the points on the mountain where we had 
set our traps. I did the steering at a control-panel dotted with red, 
green and blue buttons. We had everything we could wish for in 
the way of food, but however much I ate, I never felt I had enough. 

I awoke on the fourth morning, my stomach knotted by hunger 
pangs. I ate the remainder of the breast as well as the heart and 
liver of the ptarmigan which I had been living on for two days. The 
wings, neck, head and inedible parts I placed in a little refuse-bin 
which I dug in the wall. When the ptarmigan were all finished, I 
might be glad of these few leftovers. 

Next I filled up with the bark from the birch twigs I had lopped 
off the distress signal. The bark had a pungent taste, but I had 
heard stories of trappers who ate birch-bark to renew their strength 
when they had collapsed from exhaustion. 

It had thawed steadily during the night and now everything I 
had in the cave was sodden. But I could bend a little farther down, 
and found that a hard object which had been pressing against my 
left knee, was the point of my right ski. 

The stick in the hole above me tossed violently to and fro in the 
wind. Snow whirled in and I had to keep brushing it off my back. 
I got colder and colder. I took the ptarmigan wings out of the refuse- 
bin and dug the table knife out of the cupboard. I placed the knife 
across the air-hole and jammed the wings tight above the knife. At 
once the draught was less and the snow stopped blowing in. 

Then I had a new worry. My body had slid an inch or two deeper 
down the slope and I could no longer reach up to the distress flag. 
If the stick were to fall down, I should not be able to put it up so 
high again and maybe no one would notice it. 

But I was certain Fritz would arrive soon now. He would have 
become anxious about me and have gone to our village to see if 
Mum had any news of me. Fritz and Kjell would then have set off 
to rescue me. I lay for hours listening for a shout but nobody came* 
"But they'll be here tomorrow/' I thought. 

I ate both legs of ptarmigan- number two. After my meal I was 
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suddenly startled by the bird wing^ and the table knife falling on 
my back. The air-hole had thawed some, but I was thankful the 
stick was still in place. 

I had been saving my matches and spirit tablets to make a fire 
when I felt really down in the dumps. That moment had come, I 
thought, as the cold air rushed through the air-hole. Placing the 
tablets and a candle on flat stones, I struck one match after the 
other, but they were all wet. One of them sputtered into flame, then 
went out with a hiss. 

To dry the ten matches I placed them in my wallet and the fric- 
tion surfaces of the match-boxes I broke into small bits and put un- 
der my cap. I would try for a fire again next day. 

I lay for a long time looking at my watch. I would never have be- 
lieved that the hands could move so slowly, but the watch was alive 
anyway, just like me. The ticking kept me company inside the 
sodden rucksack until I fell asleep. 

On the fifth morning I was awakened by snow blowing into the 
cave through the air-hole. But it didn't matter. I couldn't be colder 
than I was already. 

I took my precious matches out of the wallet. Not one of them 
would light. Well, that was that. No chance of a nice warm fire in 
the snow. I consoled myself by eating half the breast of ptarmigan 
number two. 

If Kjell and Fritz had started yesterday, they would get to me 
about noon today, I thought, hardly before. 

Noon came. I listened intently for them. They should come any 
minute now. Hour after hour went by but all I heard was the wind 
whining in the birch branch and the tin lid knocking against the 
stick. As dusk began to fall, I dozed off. Once during the night 
when I woke up I saw a bright star shining clearly and steadily 
through the hole in the roof. The star seemed to speak to me of 
God and I felt strangely comforted and hopeful that soon Kjell and 
Fritz would surely come. 

[Fritz returned to his hut on Thursday evening hoping to find 
Evert there, but he was greeted by Axel and his brother Teodor, both 
of them certain now that Evert had met with an accident. Fritz 
immediately telephoned the superintendent of police. The officer 
had no reports of an avalanche, but agreed that someone should 
check if Evert didn't show up by morning. Early Friday, Fritz and 
Teodor set out for Evert's hut.] 

I woke up thirsty, short of breath and drowsy. My rucksack had 
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got blocked up by the muck during the night and made breathing 
difficult My fingers were so stiff that to wind my watch I had to put 
the winder between my teeth. 

I ate the heart and liver of the last edible ptarmigan, but they had 
turned sour. The two birds that I had been using as cushions had a 
bad smell and were not fit to eat. I had nothing left to eat now. 

It had thawed some more around the top of my body but still 
not around my legs. Large drops of water ^ere dripping on me from 
the roof. If it thawed much more the distress signal would fall down 
and I should never be able to get it back again. "I shall live as long 
as the stick stays upright," I thought. 

Nothing seemed to matter much any more. Mercifully I lost con- 
sciousness and seemed to be looking at a movie in which Mum and 
Dad had just rescued me. Dad was carrying me to the hut. I could 
see Mum's back as she knelt by the fire making porridge. 

Suddenly the dream movie stopped with a jerk and as I woke I 
thought I heard someone hooing the way we do in the mountains. 
Could it be Kjell and Fritz looking for me? Or was it still part of 
my dream? I raised myself as far as my trapped legs allowed and 
shouted back. I hooed again and listened for a long time but all was 
silent. 

My ski-tracks had been filled in by the wind, of course, and maybe 
Fritz and Kjell hadn't seen the avalanche where I lay. Would they 
go off and look elsewhere and never return? I knew I must keep 
calm at all costs. If panic seized me in the cave, I was done for. 

[Fritz and Teodor arrived at Evert's hut about noon on Friday. 
They saw the sled leaning against the wall and the unwashed sauce- 
pans caked with ice. But the snow had covered Evert's ski-tracks and 
they couldn't tell which way he had gone. They walked around 
outside the hut shouting and hooing as loudly as they could, but 
they got no answer. Evert's shouts had been stifled in his cave.] 

On Friday, the seventh day, I knew I hadn't much longer to live. 

It took too much effort to put snow in my mouth. I didn't feel 
cold any more, and I couldn't be bothered to lift my head to see what 
the weather was like above the air-hole. I felt empty and hollow and 
kept thinking: "If they find you, it will be too late." 

Now and then I saw Mum sitting beside me; at other times she 
was standing down by the hut and waving to me. I thought: 'Tm 
done for." 

Then I said a prayer and sank back into a stupor. 
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[When Fritz and Tec lor returned to Fritz's hut, they reported to 
the police superintender t that they could not find Evert. The police 
sent a helicopter to fly over the area around Evert's traps and called 
out all the rescue patrols from the surrounding villages. On Saturday 
they found an old avalanche and dug for a long time without turn- 
ing up any clues. 

On Sunday morning the men split up into small patrols and 
KjelTs squad stumbled upon Evert's ptarmigan trail. Dead ptarmi- 
gan, now covered with snow, had obviously been caught in the 
snares during a thaw several days before. Kjell was a little ahead of 
the others, so at the seventh snare he waited for them to catch up 
and saw something sticking up from the snow not far from where 
he was sitting. He thought it was a mountain plant that turns red 
when it is withered and broken by the wind. 

He walked over to the plant and discovered the red movie tickets 
and tin lid. He shouted into the hole but got no answer. Thinking 
Evert was dead, he called the rest of the squad to him. One of them 
put his ear to the hole and heard Evert breathing. "He's alive," he 
shouted. Then he fired three shots to summon the other patrols.] 

I was awakened by something groping about my back. I shouted. 

At last they had found me. At last I was free. 

Someone said: "Go to Fritz's hut and call up the police superin- 
tendent. Tell him Stenmark's alive. Ask him to send the helicopter 
up here." 

'That's too much fuss," I thought. "Let me rest a bit first, then 
I'll ski home by myself," I said. Nobody paid any attention to me. 
They dug all around me and soon they penetrated into the cave. 
They hacked the ice away with knives, but when they wrenched 
my boots free, I still felt as though my body finished at the hips. 

They took me to an empty fishing-hut by the lake where they had 
to slit off my frozen clothes with knives. When they got my boots 
off my feet were like blocks of ice. One of the men touched them 
and his fingers stuck. 

Next I was wrapped in warm blankets and Kjell brought a cup 
of soup. I asked for more, but all I got was a half cup of hot water 
and a little gruel. I lay there eternally grateful to God that I had 
held out and grateful to the men who searched until they found 
me. 

They flew me by helicopter to the hospital in Tarnaby and there 
the doctors at first thought that my feet would have to be cut off. 
But, thanks to spinal injections, the blood began to circulate again. 
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During a series of plastic-surgery operations, the toes and the meta- 
tarsal bones of the left foot were amputated and the toes and the 
front part of my right foot. 

Five months after my rescue I was able to walk with the help of 
orthopedic boots and the doctors said some day in the future I shall 
be able to go trapping and skiing again. 

I'll never forget the thrill of my arrival home. When the plane 
landed Mum was there waiting, holding a bunch of wild flowers 
for me. All my prayers had been answered. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the very best way to learn to pray? (By praying often) 

2. When and where should we pray? (We can pray anywhere and 
at any time.) 

3. The first letter of each of the four kinds of prayer, taken in 
sequence, spells out the word ACTS. Name the first one. (Ado- 
ration praising God and His works) 

4. Name the second. (Confession examining ourselves and ad- 
mitting our shortcomings) 

5. Name the third. (Thanksgiving thanking God for all He has 
done for us) 

6. The fourth kind of prayer is called Supplication and it has two 
parts. What is the first part? (Intercession asking God for 
something for others) 

7. What is the second part of a prayer of supplication? (Petition 
asking for something for yourself) 

8. In the story "Buried Alive" what was the author's first prayer? 
(A prayer of Thanksgiving; he thanked God for all He had 
done for him in his twenty-three years of life) 

9. After his prayer of Thanksgiving what was his next thought? 
(A prayer of Intercession for his mother and brother that they 
might be able to get along without him) 

10. When he saw through the small hole the single shining star 
what were his thoughts? (Prayerful thoughts of adoration of 
God's wonders, which comforted him) 
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Prayer 

PART FOUR 



TO THE TEACHER: 



_ - you emphasize, in talking with young people, the im- 
portance of the practice of daily prayer, it would be well if you 
re-examined your own attitude toward prayer. An excellent book 
on prayer is Introduction to the Devout Life by Saint Francis de 
Sales.* Here is an excerpt that may be helpful to you personally. 

DAILY PRAYER-THE KEY TO DEVOTION 

Prayer sets our understanding in the brightness and light of God 
and exposes our will to the warmth of heavenly love. Only by 
prayer can we effectively cleanse our understanding of its ignorance 
and our will from its corrupt affections. Prayer is the water of bene- 
diction which makes the plants of our good desires blossom and 
washes our souls of their imperfections, and quenches the passions 
of our hearts. 

Above all I counsel the practice of mental prayer, or prayer of the 
heart, and particularly that which concerns itself with the life and 
passion of our Lord. By making Him the frequent subject of your 
meditation, your whole soul will be filled with Him; you will learn 
His ways and form all your actions on the model of His. 

Begin all your prayers with a lively sense of the presence of God. 
Keep this rule without exception and you will soon become aware 
of its great benefits to you. 

* Introduction to the Devout Life by St. Francis de Sales, Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., London; Letters from a Saint by St. Francis de Sales, edited by George 
T. Eggleston, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1957. Used by permission of 
the publishers. Pp. 20-28, in American edition. 

uS 
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A SUGGESTED MEDITATION 

The first step in preparation for your meditation is to set aside a 
time in the early morning when your mind is fresh from the night's 
repose. Then place yourself in the presence of God. And next, 
beseech Him to inspire you. 

Now consider that God has not placed you in this world because 
He had need of you, but only to exercise His goodness in you by 
giving you an understanding to know Him; a memory to be mind- 
ful of Him; a will to love Him; an imagination to appreciate His 
benefits; eyes to behold the wonder of His works; a tongue to praise 
Him, and other faculties in like manner. 

Being created and placed in the world for this end, all actions 
contrary to it are to be rejected, and those which do not serve this 
end ought to be condemned as vain and superfluous. 

Consider the unhappiness of those who never think of their des- 
tiny but live as if they believed themselves created only for the 
purpose of amassing riches to amuse themselves. 

THE PRESENCE OF GOD 

I repeat that you must begin all your prayers with a lively sense 
of the presence of God. To help you understand how to place 
yourself in the presence of God, I propose to you four principal 
means. The first consists in a lively and attentive apprehension of 
His presence, in everything and everywhere, for there is not a place 
in the world in which He is not truly present; so that as birds, wher- 
ever they fly, always meet with the air, so we, wherever we go, or 
wherever we are, shall always find God present. 

Everyone knows this truth; but not everyone is attentive to grasp 
it. Alas, we do not see God, who is present with us; and although 
faith assures us of His presence, yet, not seeing Him with our eyes 
we often forget Him and behave as though Grod were far from us. 
For though we know well that He is present in all things, yet, not 
thinking on it, we act as if we knew it not. Therefore, before prayer, 
we must always stir up our souls to a lively sense of the presence of 
God. This was the thought of David, when he wrote: "If I ascend 
up into heaven, O my God, Thou art there; if I descend into hell, 
Thou art there!" When, therefore, you come to your prayer, you 
must say with all your heart and to your heart: "O my heart! My 
heart, God is truly here." 

The second means of placing yourself in His presence is to think 
that God is not only in the place in which you are, but that He is 
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most particularly in your heart and in the very center of your spirit, 
which He enlivens and animates by His divine presence, being 
there as the heart of your heart, and the spirit of your spirit. For, as 
the soul, being diffused through the whole body, is present in all 
its parts and yet dwells in a special manner in the heart, so also God 
is present in all things, yet dwells in a special manner in our spirit. 
For this reason St. Paul said that "we live, and we move and have 
our being in God." In consideration, therefore, of this truth, excite 
in your heart a great reverence for God, Who is so intimately present 
there. 

The third means is to consider our Saviour beholding His hu- 
manity from heaven, observing all mankind, but especially Chris- 
tians, who are His children; and more particularly He unfailingly 
observes those who are at prayer. This is not just an exercise of the 
imagination but real truth; for although we see Him not, yet from 
above He observes us. 

The fourth way consists in making use of the imagination, by 
representing to ourselves our Saviour as if He were near us, as we 
sometimes imagine a friend to be present, saying, "I think I see 
Him," or something of the kind. Make use then of these four means 
of placing yourself in the presence of God before prayer, not all at 
once, but one at a time, briefly and simply. 

Being sensible that you are in the presence of God, acknowledge 
Him with the utmost reverence. For this end you can make use of 
some short and glowing words, such as these of David: "Show the 
light of Thy countenance upon Thy servant and I will consider Thy 
marvelous works. Give me understanding, and I will keep Thy law, 
yea I will keep it with my whole heart." 

IMAGINATION AND REFLECTION 

After these general points of the preparation, there remains still 
another which is not common to every kind of meditation and which 
consists in putting before our imagination the whole of the mystery 
on which we desire to meditate, as if it were taking place in your 
presence. For example, if you wish to meditate on the crucifixion 
of our Lord, imagine yourself on Mount Calvary; and that you are 
seeing and hearing all that was done or said there the day of the 
passion. The first word that our Lord spoke on the cross ["forgive"] 
will doubtless excite in your soul a desire to pardon and love your 
enemies. By using our imagination thus, we confine our mind that 
otherwise might wander to and fro. 

After the act of the imagination follows the act of the understand- 
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ing, which consists in making reflections in order to stir up our 
affections to God. When you have restrained your mind within the 
limits of the subject you wish to meditate upon, begin to make con- 
siderations on it according to the model I have given to you in the 
foregoing. If your mind should find sufficient relish in one particu- 
lar part of it, stay there without passing on further, like the bees, 
who never leave a flower so long as they find honey to gather from 
it. But if you do not succeed with one of the considerations, accord- 
ing to your wishes, proceed gently and calmly to another without 
being in a hurry about it. 

We conclude our meditation by two acts, which we must make 
with the utmost humility. The first is to return thanks to God for 
the good resolutions He has inspired in us and for His goodness and 
mercy, which we have found in the mystery of the meditation. The 
second is to ask God to communicate to us the graces and virtues of 
His Son, and to bless our resolutions, that we may carry them out 
faithfully. 

Besides all this, you must gather what I am pleased to call a 
little nosegay of devotion. One who has been walking in a beautiful 
garden does not leave it willingly without gathering a few flowers 
to smell and take away with him. So we should choose one or two 
or three of those points in which we have found most relish, and 
which are most proper for our spiritual progress, and think fre- 
quently on them during the course of the day. 

Meditation produces such pious impulses of the will as: love of 
God and our neighbor, zeal for the salvation of souls, imitation of 
the life of our Lord, compassion, admiration, joy, the fear of God's 
displeasure. Having concluded your meditation, you must not, how- 
ever, dwell upon these general reflections without converting them 
into special and particular resolutions. 

Remember the resolutions you have taken, and, as the occasion 
offers, put them into practice that very day. This is the great fruit 
of meditation, without which it is not only useless but harmful; for 
virtues meditated upon, and not practiced, often puff up the spirit 
and make us imagine that we really are such as we resolve to be. 
Thus our resolutions can be vain and dangerous when they are not 
put into practice. We must, therefore, by all means seek every oc- 
casion, little or great, of putting them in execution. For example: 
if I have resolved by mildness to gain the hearts of such as offend 
me, I will seek this very day an opportunity to meet them and greet 
them kindly, or, if I should not meet them, at least to speak well of 
them and pray to God in their behalf. By this means you will cor- 
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rect your faults in a short time: whereas by good intentions only, 
your progress toward true devotion will be but slow and attended 
with great difficulty. 



TO THE CLASS: 

T 

JLhere are two important things we must remember about 
prayer. 

First, prayer is, in effect, a conversation with God. We never 
make selfish requests, but, rather, we talk to Him and offer our- 
selves to Him that He may express His goodness through us. 

Second, we must pray every day and, if possible, several times 
each day. 

Remember that when we are in conversation with God, God 
releases His power into us. To use an everyday example, we 
might say that prayer is a power line to God. To get light in our 
homes we must not only be hooked up to an electric current but 
we must press the switch that releases it. Regularly, each morn- 
ing and at other times during the day, we can use our power line 
to God through prayer. 

Abraham Lincoln said, 'When I talk to God my mind is 
relieved and a way is suggested. I would be the most self-con- 
ceited blockhead on earth if I should hope to get along without 
the wisdom that comes from God. I have had so many evidences 
of God's direction I am satisfied that when He wants me to do 
or not do a particular thing, He finds a way of letting me know 
it." 

Prayer can be carefully developed, just as we can develop other 
gifts. If a boy or girl seems to have a talent for painting, for 
example, skill in their art can be developed only after years of 
patient practice. Some of you young people have a gift for music; 
others have a talent for sports or for public speaking. You all 
know that to be really good at one of these things requires con- 
stant study and practice. So it is with prayer. 

Here is a true story about the importance of prayer in the life 
of one of the great Christian women of our time. 
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THE POWER OF PRAYER* 

Both my parents were devout Christians. Even as little children 
we attended Sunday school and Church and observed daily family 
devotions. I sometimes rebelled against having to sit and listen to 
tedious sermons but, fortunately, I absorbed Christian ideals without 
consciously realizing what I was getting. Even after my marriage 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek I was just a Christian in name 
only. 

I knew that my mother felt differently. Mother lived very close 
to God. She spent hours praying and communing with Him. When- 
ever we had problems we would go to her and ask her to pray for us. 

To Mother, praying to God was not merely asking Him to bless 
her children. It meant waiting on Him. With her, religion was not 
a one-way traffic. She lived according to His precepts to do justly, 
to love mercy and walk humbly with Him. She often emphasized 
to me that we should not ask God to do anything if it would hurt 
someone else. 

Her death was a terrific blow to all her children but it hit me 
perhaps even harder than the rest, for I was her youngest daughter 
and had leaned on her more heavily than I realized. 

At that time, in addition to the threatening Japanese encroach- 
ment, my husband had the added burden of suppressing the Com- 
munists then rampant in the province of Kiangsi. Also, floods had 
overrun the dikes of the Yellow River, and a large section of our 
people was threatened by famine. I had worked closely with my 
husband for many years in his attempt to build a unified and mod- 
ernized China. Now discouragement close to despair overwhelmed 
me, and Mother was no longer there to pray me through. What was 
I to do? To whom could I turn? 

In retrospect, I realized that this was my first great spiritual crisis, 

My husband was faithful to the promise he had made to my 
mother before our marriage to study the Bible. She had converted 
him to Christianity just before her death, and he was still studying 
daily by himself, trying to understand the complexities of the Old 
Testament history. It was tedious work, for there were few compre- 
hensive Chinese biblical histories which made sense to one who was 
not brought up a Christian. When I saw him struggling, I knew I 
should help him as mother always did. 

* Madame Chiang Kai-shek, "The Power of Prayer," The Reader's Digest, 
August, 1955. 
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While attending Wellesley College in the United States, I had 
taken a course in Old Testament history. (How strange that years 
later that course should prove so useful in the enlightenment of the 
Generalissimo!) With my old notes and textbooks, we now began 
a daily session which still is part of our everyday life. Every morning 
at 6:30 we pray together and share devotional reading and dis- 
cussions. Every night before retiring, we also pray together. 

My own faith grew with fresh understanding. A deeper mean- 
ing permeated our marriage. 

The habit of daily morning devotions proved to be a rock of 
sustaining strength to my husband when he was taken captive in 
Sian in 1936 by some of his officers who were secretly in league 
with the Communists. Despite dire mental distress and physical 
injury from a fall when captured, he was spiritually at peace as a 
prisoner, even though death faced him at any moment. 

I finally succeeded in flying to Sian to be by his side. When his 
captors let me see him, he was as startled as though I were an 
apparition. When he recovered, he showed me a verse in the Bible 
which he had read that same morning: Jehovah -will now do a new 
thing and that is He will make a woman protect a man (Jer. 31 122). 

My next experience in spiritual growth came during the Sino- 
Japanese war. Perhaps the greatest migration in history was the 
1938 trek of the Chinese people to set up Chungking as a new 
capital, 1400 miles from the coast through mountains and gorges. 

Here we lived in a deadly nightmare for seven long years while 
bombers came in seemingly never-ending waves of death. We were 
in underground shelters almost as much as we were above ground. 
The dugouts were sickeningly damp, with stones sweating and 
water dripping from the sides of the caves. They were vile from 
dead air. Some days the raids were so close and numerous that no 
one had time even to prepare food. Moonlight nights were the 
worst; then the marauding planes came in successive waves. Terrible 
tiredness permeated every nerve and bone. We knew that the 
enemy was trying to break our morale through sheer physical 
exhaustion. We were therefore determined not to give in. 

Determination and will power, however, are different entirely 
from the power that comes from faith and prayer. During the 
third seemingly endless year of being a human target and living 
half underground, I came to a new point of desolation. I said my 
prayers and they meant nothing. And I realized that I was being 
slowly poisoned by resentment, hate and bitterness. 

Have you ever tried to pray for an enemy? Have you ever tried to 
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love someone who is ruining your life and the lives of those you 
love? I kne\\T Christ's directive, but I could not follow it. I could 
not "bless the aggressors" no matter how I tried. Surely, even God 
could not ask that of me. 

Then one morning, during a period when the bombing was most 
intense, spiritual help came in a remembered experience. Weeks 
before, my husband and I, on one of our trips to the front, had 
stopped at an orphanage for blind children. Though I hated the 
tendency in myself, I had always been repulsed by any abnormality^ 
mental or physical, and I went to the orphanage only as a matter of 
duty. As the children gathered around me, I instinctively shrank 
from them. Then a thought flashed which enabled me to embrace 
them: If I was, even temporarily, so repulsed by physical blindness, 
how much more repulsed must God be by my spirituud blindness? 

At devotions that morning, I asked myself whether I was not 
being deliberately spiritually blind when I hated. Suddenly I was 
enabled to unload hatred at the foot of the Cross. Now when I 
pray I can turn the enemy over to God, His mercy and His justice. 

I was at last freed and recharged, never again to be obsessed by 
hate. 

We are called upon periodically to progress or else we drift back- 
ward. At these times many Christians lose their faith and fall away 
entirely. But to those who persist in prayers there will suddenly 
come a fresh burst and flowering of faith. And with it, a wider and 
deeper joy than ever experienced before. 

Soon after my arrival in Formosa, after the Communists seized 
China, I felt summoned to form a prayer group. At first I shied 
away from the idea for fear my friends would think that I was 
over-pious, as I once thought my mother was. Isn't it odd that most 
of us feel unwilling to let people know of our allegiance to Christ? 
Because this is true, our devotion to Him withers, for only in 
reaffirmation can we keep love alive. 

Then, as a start I invited to our new home five of my friends who 
were devout Christians, and told them that from that day forth I 
hoped to have a prayer group. I repeated Christ's promise that when 
two or three are gathered together in His name, there He is also. 
If they agreed, we would pray together for the welfare of China 
and the world. 

Now a prayer group is nothing new. My mother held such meet- 
ings in our home every week. Prayer groups have recently sprung 
up in many places; people seem to be catching the same religious 
spark in many parts of the globe. 
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Our prayer meeting has been held every Wednesday afternoon 
without fail, since 1950. At first, a certain self -consciousness had to 
be overcome. We were somewhat abashed at the start. Some of us 
had never prayed aloud. People who have known each other in- 
timately can suddenly seem strangers in the presence of God. But 
there comes a moment when God takes over; there comes a moment 
when the Holy Spirit is really with us, at times filling the room. 

As time has gone by our prayer group enlarged its membership. 
There are now 40 members, far more than we originally planned, 
It has been a struggle to keep it small; it is hard not to take in the 
many who would like to join us. But an intimate feeling of unity 
and informality cannot be had if too many people are present. 

But branches headed by our members have been organized all 
over the city of Taipeh. We have a joint meeting once every three 
months. 

Soon the Holy Spirit showed us that faith without work is dead, 
and so we embarked on evangelical work among the armed forces, 
first in the military hospitals, later in the army. For the first time in 
history China now has a chaplain service. Eleven trained full-time 
chaplains do bedside visiting among the sick and the wounded and 
hold regular Christian services. This project is supported by volun- 
tary tithing of our members and by contributions from my sister, 
Madame Kung, and her friends. 

Our prayer-group members make weekly visits to military hospi- 
tals. This is not merely social service; it is simply doing God's work 
and furthering His word. We have heard it said that "he who 
teaches a prayer, prays in many voices/' Our group knows that 
hundreds, even thousands of prayers would never have been of- 
fered without us. 

With a dedicated group, loving-thy-neighbor-as-thyself becomes 
real. Whether among strangers or intimate friends, a new bond is 
formed in praying together. We each felt an exultation and joy 
whenever an unbeliever became a Christian and was baptized. We 
did not ask nor did we care to what church denomination he be- 
longed. 

Our members formed new prayer groups with their own friends 
without our urging. There are now hundreds of such groups 
throughout Free China. 

The Gospels record that throughout Christ's ministry He fre- 
quently had to get away from the multitudes to commune with His 
Father not only by Himself but together with His band of disciples. 
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He, the Son of God, needed to recharge His spirit by prayer. We 

too must prsty and together. Out loud. With earnest fervor and 
desire to see His will prevail. 



QUESTIONS 

1. What are two important things to remember about the practice 
of prayer? (That prayer is a conversation with God, and that 
we must practice it daily) 

2. What happens when we are in conversation with God? (He re- 
leases His power into us.) 

3. What American president has said that he often talked to God 
and received His guidance? (Abraham Lincoln) 

4. What is the best way to develop a talent for music or an aptitude 
for tennis? (Constant practice) 

5. What is the best way to develop an aptitude for prayer? (Pray- 
ing constantly) 

6. Who is the Christian "First Lady of Free China?" (Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek) 

7. Who converted China's Generalissimo to Christianity? (Mad- 
ame Chiang's mother) 

8. What was Madame Chiang's most difficult prayer? (Prayer for 
the enemy who was bombing her) 

9. What practical result followed Madame Chiang's rededication 
to prayer? (She started a prayer-group movement.) 

10. For what do the Free China prayer groups pray? (For the wel- 
fare of China and the world) 



SESSION XIII 



Missions 

PART ONE 



TO THE TEACHER: 



Man, 



iy Christians have reservations about the value of mis- 
sionary work. Surely, some of the children in your class have 
heard their parents question the idea of sending money outside 
the parish to support missions in foreign lands. The expression 
"charity begins at home" is often used to justify such opposition 
to missionary endeavors. 

Here is one writer's explanation of the value of missionary 
work.* 

To be a Christian is to be a missionary. The Christian thrives 
spiritually when he is giving his religion away, just as the Church 
has always grown stronger at its base when it was expanding its 
frontiers. 

The rector of a parish where the church had burned, leaving the 
congregation sadly demoralized, asked Phillips Brooks what he 
would do under such circumstances. The great Bishop replied 
"The first thing I would do would be to take up an offering for 
foreign missions/ 1 

The study of Comparative Religions has been a great blessing in 
helping us appreciate the religious aspirations of other peoples, but 
it has also led many Christians to think that we should not impose 
our Gospel on people who already have a religion of their own. If it 
were really a question of imposition, there might be some merit to 

* faith and Practice, by Frank E. Wilson. Morehouse-Gorham, 1939. Used 
by permission. Pp. 291-295. 
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such a contention. But Our Lord came to establish a Kingdom for all 
men , . . "ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth." If Christ is our Lord and Saviour we cannot pass lightly 
over his commands. He has every right to know how the affairs of 
His Kingdom should be conducted. 

The time-worn complaint is always arising that we have too much 
to do in our home communities that we should Christianize our 
own people before we attempt to move out to others. The point is 
that religion simply doesn't work that way. No nation has ever yet 
been completely Christianized. No nation can be until all the others 
are. . . . What if the Apostles had confined their efforts to Jeru- 
salem until that city was entirely converted to the Gospel? They 
would still be at it, while the rest of the world would know nothing 
but heathen gods and the doubtful accompaniments of pagan civi- 
lization. Would we be willing to see ourselves totally ignorant of 
Christ no Gospel, no Christian altars, no Sacraments, no Easter, 
no Christmas, none of the fruits of Christian teaching? Obedient to 
Our Lord's command the Apostles set no limits to their missionary 
activities. They did move out into Judaea, and Samaria, and on to 
the ends of the world as it was known in their day. [See back end- 
paper map.] They recognized that properly speaking there are no 
"Foreign Missions" because all people are God's children and His 
Kingdom knows no foreigners. Nothing has happened since that 
time to reverse the truth of it. 

Three reasons might be cited for the necessity of Christian Mis- 
sions: 

i. The world today . . . grows smaller all the time as the various 
parts of it are bound more closely together through the advance of 
modern means of communication. Everything that happens in the 
world affects us and vice versa. If a plague breaks out in India, the 
health of every American community is endangered, and elaborate 
precautions are instituted to keep the infection away. . . . Let one 
country debase its currency and the echo of it is heard in every 
exchange the world over. No war can really be localized ... no 
nation can be truly self-contained. . . . 

Every Christian nation has been moulded by its Christian inher- 
itance. The very fact that any considerable number of its people 
have accepted Christ's Gospel means that Christian principles have, 
to a greater or less degree, been incorporated in the national tradi- 
tion and have influenced the national habits. Every time a commer- 
cial representative is sent to a foreign country he carries some of 
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that Christianity with him because it is hred in his bones. He may 
misrepresent Christ but he cannot leave Christ behind him. When 
western civilization moves into the Orient, Christianity has got to 
go with it or it isn't western civilization. Western culture and Chris- 
tian ideals are inextricably intertwined. 

2. We must carry the Gospel to non-Christian people because we 
have no right to keep it to ourselves. We are trustees not owners. 
We have received the benefits of the Christian faith, not because 
we deserved them, but because of the generosity of other Christians. 
Selfishness is the supreme spiritual corrosive. Cling to Christianity 
and it spoils on your hands. Darn up the Church and it stagnates. 
The Gospel is not something to be treasured it is to be shared. . . . 

3. We have yet much to learn of our own Gospel by what other 
people can teach us about it. We shall never know its full content 
until all races have revealed its variegated riches. Christianity means 
something different and better to us now than it did to those who 
lived it in the tenth century. Not that the Gospel has changed, but 
that Christian experience has expanded. Likewise it means some- 
thing different to different kinds of people today . . . every new 
convert teaches us more of its meaning. To us Americans Christ 
has His own significance, but that does not mean that everyone 
must become an American before he can become a Christian. We 
want Chinese Christians, and Japanese Christians, and Indian, and 
African, and Polynesian, in order that we may all know better 
what a Christian ought to be. 

A missionary in China tells of a Chinese coolie who became a 
Christian. On the background of his traditional ancestor-worship 
he had been brought up to believe that one of the most important 
objects of life was to be assured of proper burial for himself. One of 
the most valued gifts that can be made to an old-school Chinese is a 
coffin for his future funeral. This poor coolie had lived in such 
abject poverty that his whole energy was expended in the daily 
effort to keep body and soul together, let alone any preparation for 
anything in the future. Then he became a very earnest Christian. 
One day the missionary asked him what particular point about 
Christ had impressed him most deeply and settled the question of 
his conversion. Without hesitation the coolie replied '^because 
Christ was buried in a borrowed tomb." 

That Chinese coolie cast a revealing side-light on the Gospel 
story which no American would ever have seen by himself. The 
Church does not send out missionaries to patronize those of other 
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traditions. They go to share with them what God has entrusted to 
us that we ancl they together may approach somewhat nearer to "the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ" 



TO THE CLASS: 



Y. 



_ou have, at one time or another, been asked to give money to 
aid missions. What do you think about giving to missions? 

The next three sessions deal with missionary efforts in remote 
parts of the world. But, first, let us turn to a story of an unusual 
mission in the United States. Here is the story of a man who 
forsook a career as a movie star to minister to the poor Paiute 
(pronounced pie-oot) Indians in western Nevada. 

STAR IN THE DESERT* 

His windows look out on a snowy range of Nevada mountains 
and the sky-blue water of Pyramid Lake. Nearby is a jumble of 
little houses with Indian women trudging by, carrying wood and 
water. In his living room are treasures to glitter the eye of a collec- 
tor: a rare folio of Shakespeare's plays, a priceless first edition of the 
King James Bible, a silver chalice and cross. 

A man with long silvery hair appears in the doorway. He wears a 
blue worsted cap with waggish tassel, and his black cassock flaps 
about clumsy Army shoes. Gareth Hughes he once was favorite 
of Broadway and Hollywood, with a prince's income and a name 
in lights. Brother David he is today, Protestant Episcopal lay mis- 
sionary to the Indians of the Nixon Reservation. 

Over coffee and toast, we talked. 

'Two things I want to know," I told him. "What changed your 
life? And what can you do for the people in this God-forsaken 
place?" 

"Man does not live by bread alone," he reminded me. "These de- 
pressed Americans must come to believe in their own capacities. 
Bringing hope to the hopeless is the greatest adventure of the soul" 

Gareth Hughes was the son of a pious Welsh steelworker. At 15 

* From: "Star in the Desert" by Fulton Ourslcr. Copyright 1952 by Hearst 
Publishing Co., Inc., reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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Gareth traveled alone to London to join a provincial band of 
Shakespearean players. In the next 30 years he played an impressive 
variety of roles in England and America. At the conclusion of his 
first play in New York he remained to become an American citizen 
and, subsequently, a favorite of critics as well as the public. David 
Belasco called one of his portrayals "among the most magnificent 
that I have ever seen." 

"Yet, with star billing and $2000 a week, I was not satisfied," he 
says, "and I didn't guess why." 

As he kept on working and playing there was always a desperate 
craving for some happy secret that others seemed to possess and that 
eluded him. He prayed for help but no help came. 

Remembering the faith of his father, he said to himself, "Why 
should I go on asking God to help me? My father knew a better 
way/' And, falling on his knees, he cried, "Dear God, is there any- 
thing I can do to help You?" 

In his mind a voice seemed to say, 'Why not give yourself to 
Me?" 

All the goods that he had he sold and gave to the poor. And on 
the altar of humility, he performed an actor's greatest sacrifice: 
he burned all of his scrap books containing press clippings about 
himself. He became a postulant, or novice, in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Society of St. John the Evangelist, a monastic order. His year in 
the Mother House was full of needed discipline for a headstrong 
soul, but he decided he was not suited for the monastic life. 

After withdrawing from his novitiate, he heard one day that a 
missionary was needed on a Nevada reservation St. Anne's Chapel 
at Fort McDermitt, a region of subzero winters and oven-baking 
summers, of poverty and loneliness. It became his first post, 350 
Paiute Indians his first parishioners. In this apprentice year, Brother 
David experienced a growing joy of discovery he was beginning 
to feel kin to all people, at home with any man. There was no basic 
difference between these tribal folk and the people of London, New 
York or Hollywood, except that the Indians complained less, no 
matter how bitter their woes. 

Aware of the world's contempt, they had little hope or aspiration, 
and they were skeptical of this missionary at first. But their somber 
eyes brightened when he recounted not only the Gospels but Aesop's 
tales of the Dog and the Shadow, the Wolf and the Lamb ani- 
mals they knew and could follow straight to the point of the fable. 

Brother David learned the Paiutes' history and folklore, and en- 
couraged their arts and crafts. His first job was to make them trust 
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him, they must believe in a white man if they were to believe in 
the white man's God. 

Two Indian half brothers were killed while he was there Francis 
Shawe, infantryman, who fell at Salerno, and Art James, a tail gun- 
ner shot down in the South Pacific. 

"We have heroes now," he told the grieving relatives, "who died 
to make others free." 

"Can Indians be heroes?" he is asked. "They die for free people 
who despise them." 

Brother David hugs the objector to his heart, saying, "You are the 
oldest of American families. Show yourselves to be model citizens 
no matter whether you can vote or not. The white people need 
models of good citizenship. Far away in the East the white people 
are proud of their works of charity. They build big houses for 
orphan boys and girls. But you have no need for such houses. If an 
Indian child has no home, die people next door open their arms and 
say, 'Come right in.' This is the way Christ wants everybody to 
act." 

The Bishop of Nevada added to Brother David's charge the 
Chapel of St. Mary at Nixon and duties at Wadsworth hamlets 
more than 200 miles from Fort McDermitt. Brother David proudly 
showed me his "gospel jeep." 

"One of my actor friends gave it to me," he explained, not quite 
literally. What the friend gave Brother David was a shiny new 
sedan. But it was not roomy enough for use as bridal coach or 
hearse, or for taking boys and girls on a ride to the state capitol at 
Carson City. So the stylish equipage was traded for a used station 
wagon whose mileage is now astronomical. 

Old friends of stage and screen send clothes and candy to Brother 
David; there is a room in his "God man house," as the children call 
it, where warm clothes are piled high. A good use is found for 
everything. 

At 5 A.M., when Brother David awakens, he repeats six words he 
has taught all the Paiute children to say on awakening: "Good 
morning, God, and thank You." 

If it is Monday, Wednesday or Friday, Brother David joins the 
entire population at Crosby's Trading Post to wait for the mail bus, 
reads letters from servicemen to illiterate mothers and wives. The 
rest of his day is spent in visiting schools and homes in his three 
townships. 

He talks over family problems in an astonishing blend of collo- 
quial English, Paiute, Shakespeare and the Gospels. 
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His generosity confounds the Indians. Why does he give things 
away? He explains that he trusts a never-failing God. The Paiutes 
tell a story of his faith. One freezing day Brother David met old 
Mary Proudfoot carrying an armful of firewood. All she had for a 
wrap was a worn-out shawl. Brother David ripped off his sweater 
and gave it to her. 

"But now you will die from the cold/' she muttered. 

"God will keep me warm. Wait and see/* 

The same day the mail bus brought a package to Brother David 
from Mother Arnold of Trinity Cathedral in Cleveland. Inside was 
a wonderful new sweater. 

Early every Sunday morning Brother David turns on a record 
player and, in the crisp outdoors, hymns sound forth from a loud- 
speaker. Gradually groups of Indians congregate near the oblong 
wooden chapel with its tall white cross. Old men sit silently to- 
gether in the warm sunshine and stare at nothingness. Wives in 
colorful long dresses and brightly quilted shawls huddle and chat- 
ter, while sleek young girls with long black hair giggle as they walk 
by the boys. 

In black cassock, his unruly crop of hair combed neatly for the 
Sabbath, Brother David arrives, and small boys rush to the steeple 
ropes and set the bell to ringing. 

Girls and mothers sit on the left, males on the right. The air of 
the narrow church is heavy with incense and the doggy smell of 
a hound dozing near a crucifix. From the sacristy Brother David 
emerges in surplice and black tippet. He lights the candles at the 
altar, then sits before a small organ. His mellow voice leads the 
congregation in singing "Holy, Holy, Holy/' 

Now comes the sermon. A born actor, Brother David uses all his 
capacity to make Bible truths clear to his flock. Perhaps he will tell 
them the parable of the woman who lost a coin in her house. To 
prepare, Brother David disappears into the sacristy. He comes back 
wearing a gingham apron. In one hand is a broom; in the other, a 
candle. 

"Where is my money?" he laments in a raspy voice. 

And down the aisle creeps the ex-star of Broadway and Holly- 
wood, poking under the benches, peering over window sills and into 
the baptismal font. When the coin is found, the old crone's joy 
electrifies everybody. 

Or he acts out the story of the Good Samaritan. Having made the 
action vivid, he drives its meaning home: "John is young and 
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strong. He lives next door to Freddie, a blind old man, nearly 90. 
No one to fetch his water, saw his wood. And he is too feeble to 
get it for himself. But John comes to saw Freddie's wood, fetch 
Freddie's water. John is a Good Samaritan. And if Freddie has no 
shoes or underwear, John tells Brother David. Good people give 
clothes and shoes to Brother David for people like Freddie. We all 
can be Good Samaritans." 

The doctrine he teaches is simple and strong. The Paiutes have 
disappointments and sorrows? So has everybody else. Our troubles 
may not be our own fault; but it is our fault if sorrow and disap- 
pointment fail to bring us to trust in God, source of all our strength. 

He tells them, too, that there is no death: we go from one place 
of living to another; we are living immortally now. If there are 
prizes in death, they surely will go to those who live life bravely 
and decently. 

With a past like his, the man is bound to seem and to be theat- 
rical. Gareth Hughes is giving his best to his greatest role this actor 
who left all that he had to help God in a lonely place. 

QUESTIONS 

1. When is the Church always stronger at its base? (When it is 
expanding its frontiers) 

2. Why are we bound to take our Christian religion to all peoples 
everywhere? (Because Jesus left the specific instruction "Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations") 

3. What is another reason that we must carry the Gospel to non- 
Christian peoples? (Because we would be selfish if we kept it 
to ourselves) 

4. Why is it shortsighted to think we can convert to Christianity 
only one nation at a time? (Because no nation can be com- 
pletely converted to Christianity until all the others are) 

5. What would have happened if the preaching of the Gospel had 
been confined to Jerusalem? (Today Jerusalem would still be 
only partly converted, and the rest of the world would be 
heathen.) 

6. Why did the successful actor Gareth Hughes become a mis- 
sionary? (Because he wanted to devote his life to working 
among the poor) 

7. What did Gareth Hughes do with all his worldly goods? (He 
sold all he had and gave the proceeds to the poor.) 
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8. What group of people did Gareth Hughes seek out to help? 
(The destitute Paiute Indians in western Nevada) 

9. What form of teaching has proved especially effective among 
the Paiute Indians? (The acting out of the parables) 

10, What prayer have the Paiute children learned to say on awaken- 
ing in the morning? ("Good morning, God, and thank You") 
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sk the class if someone knows the first recorded instance 
in which one of the disciples performed the missionary act of 
converting a Gentile to Christianity. This was Peter's conversion 
of an Italian centurion named Cornelius. Bring out the fact that 
for centuries children were named Cornelius (only in the last 
generation has the name been little used) because followers of 
Jesus honored the name of this early convert to Christianity. 
Cornelius's conversion is described in Chapter 10 of The 
Acts. (Here, two of the best readers in the class can share reading 
the chapter aloud.) 

There was a certain man in Cesarea called Cornelius, a centurion 
of the band called the Italian band, 

A devout man, and one that feared God with all his house, which 
gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God always. 

He saw in a vision evidently, about the ninth hour of the day, 
an angel of God coming in to him, and saying unto him, Cornelius. 

And when he looked on him, he was afraid, and said, What is it, 
Lord? And he said unto him, Thy prayers and thine alms are come 
up for a memorial before God. 

And now send men to Joppa, and call for one Simon, whose sur- 
name is Peter. 

He lodgeth with one Simon a tanner, whose house is by the sea 
side: he shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do. 

And when the angel which spake unto Cornelius was departed, 
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he called two of his household servants, and a devout soldier of 
them that waited on him continually, 

And when he had declared all these things unto them, he sent 
them to Joppa, 

On the morrow, as they went on their journey, and drew nigh 
unto the city, Peter went up upon the housetop to pray about the 
sixth hour: 

And he became very hungry, and would have eaten: but while 
they made ready, he fell into a trance, 

And saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending unto 
him, as it had been a great sheet knit at the four corners, and let 
down to the earth: 

Wherein were all manner of fourfooted beasts of the earth, and 
wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air. 

And there came a voice to him, Rise, Peter; kill and eat. 

But Peter said, Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten any thing 
that is common or unclean. 

And the voice spake unto him again the second time, What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common. 

This was done thrice: and the vessel was received up again into 
heaven. 

Now while Peter doubted in himself what this vision which he 
had seen should mean, behold, the men which were sent from 
Cornelius had made inquiry for Simon's house, and stood before 
the gate, 

And called, and asked whether Simon, which was surnamed 
Peter, were lodged there. 

While Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit said unto him, Be- 
hold, three men seek thee. 

Arise therefore, and get thee down, and go with them, doubting 
nothing: for I have sent them. 

Then Peter went down to the men which were sent unto him 
from Cornelius; and said, Behold, I am he whom ye seek: what is 
the cause wherefore ye are come? 

And they said, Cornelius the centurion, a just man, and one that 
feareth God, and of good report among all the nation of the Jews, 
was warned from God by a holy angel to send for thee into his 
house, and to hear words of thee. 

Then called he them in, and lodged them. And on the morrow 
Peter went away with them, and certain brethren from Joppa ac- 
companied him. 

And the morrow after they entered into Cesarea. And Cornelius 
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waited for them, and had called together his kinsmen and near 
friends. 

And as Peter was coming in, Cornelius met him, and fell down 
at his feet, and worshipped him. 

But Peter took him up, saying, Stand up; I myself also am a man. 

And as he talked with him, he went in, and found many that 
were come together. 

And he said unto them, Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing 
for a man that is a Jew to keep company, or come unto one of 
another nation; but God hath shewed me that I should not call any 
man common or unclean. 

Therefore came I unto you without gainsaying, as soon as I was 
sent for: I ask therefore for what intent ye have sent for me? 

And Cornelius said, Four days ago I was fasting until this hour; 
and at the ninth hour I prayed in my house, and, behold, a man 
stood before me in bright clothing, 

And said, Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had 
in remembrance in the sight of God. 

Send therefore to Joppa, and call hither Simon, whose surname 
is Peter; he is lodged in the house of one Simon a tanner by the sea 
side: who, when he cometh, shall speak unto thee. 

Immediately therefore I sent to thee; and thou hast well done 
that thou art come. Now therefore are we all here present before 
God, to hear all things that are commanded thee of God. 

Then Peter opened his mouth, and said, Of a truth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons: 

But in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with him. 

The word which God sent unto the children of Israel, preaching 
peace by Jesus Christ: (he is Lord of all:) 

That word, I say, ye know, which was published throughout all 
Judea, and began from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
preached; 

How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power: who went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil; for God was with him. 

And we are witnesses of all things which he did both in the land 
of the Jews, and in Jerusalem; whom they slew and hanged on a tree: 

Him God raised up the third day, and shewed him openly; 

Not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of God, 
even to us, who did eat and drink with him after he rose from the 
dead. 
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And he commanded us to preach unto the people, and to testify 
that it is he which was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead. 

To him give all the prophets witness, that through his name 
whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission of sins. 

While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heard the word. 

And they of the circumcision which believed were astonished, as 
many as came with Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was 
poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

For they heard them speak with tongues, and magnify God. Then 
answered Peter, 

Can any man forbid water, that these should not be baptized, 
which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we"? 

And he commanded them to be baptized in the name of the 
Lord. Then prayed they him to tarry certain days. 



TO THE CLASS: 

VJJreat missionary deeds are not the exclusive work of men. 
Many wives of missionaries have endured hardship and peril 
in remote places of the earth to stand by their husbands. Women 
as nurses to the sick and as teachers to the young have often 
braved hostile peoples as successfully as any man. 

Recently a woman named Gladys Aylward returned to 
England after twenty years as a missionary to China. Her arrival 
home was noted only by a few lines in a newspaper, and her 
story might never have been told had it not been sought out 
by an alert reporter. Alan Burgess of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation saw the little item in the paper and called on Miss 
Aylward for an interview. 

Mr. Burgess pieced together the true story of a truly ex- 
traordinary woman, whose missionary work in war-ravaged China 
has made her a legend in her own lifetime. As a twenty-six-year- 
old London parlormaid Gladys Alyward had dreamed of going to 
China as a missionary. Despite the fact that she had been unable 
to obtain official missionary backing because of her lack of 
education, she determined to reach her goal without help frorr 
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anyone. Here is part of her story, from the book The Small 
Woman.* 

The elderly-looking clerk at the London travel agency thought 
the young woman before him was quite mad. In all his years of 
advising upon the pleasures of foreign travel, he had never heard 
such an outrageous demand. He had just finished patiently ex- 
plaining that the cheapest boat fare to any portion of China was 
ninety pounds. He had pointed out, in passing, that although the 
cheapest and quickest route was overland through Europe, Russia 
and Siberia to Tientsin, via the Trans-Siberian Railroad the fare 
for this journey being only forty-seven pounds, ten shillings it was 
quite impossible to travel by that route. 

"As I was going to say, madam," he had said severely, "the jour- 
ney by Trans-Siberian Railroad is quite impossible because a conflict 
between Russia and China is raging at the eastern end." 

"I couldn't really care about a silly old war," she said. 'It's the 
cheapest way, isn't it? That's what I want. Now if you'll book me 
a passage, you can have this three pounds on account and I'll pay 
you as much as I can every week." 

"We do not," the clerk had replied, carefully choosing his words, 
"like to deliver our customers . . . dead!" 

Her dark brown eyes still regarded him steadily as the small hand 
in the worn glove still pushed the three pound notes in his direc- 
tion. "The war will be over by the time I get the rest of the money, 
I'm sure," she said. "If you'll order me a ticket I'll bring in my 
money every week until I've paid the balance. Is that all right?" The 
elderly clerk looked at her carefully. Then he sighed, picked up the 
three pounds and, defeated, reached for his receipt book. "Very 
well, madam," he said. "1 don't know what the management would 
think about this, but I expect it will be all right." 

Exactly what she thought she would be able to do when she 
arrived in China without a penny in her pocket, and not under- 
standing a word of the language, she hardly knew herself. She was 
determined, nevertheless, that she would equip herself as an evan- 
gelist and know the Bible intimately. "I must learn to preach," she 
said to herself. "I must learn to talk to the people." 

With the essential simplicity which characterized her, in every 
moment of spare time she went to Hyde Park, or to any street cor- 

* Adapted from The Small Woman by Alan Burgess. Copyright, 1957, by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. Reprinted by permission of the publishers and of 
Evans Brothers Limited for Canada! 
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ner, where she mounted, literally, a soap box, and preached mainly 
to anyone who would listen. Tired Londoners moving tubeward in 
the evenings were startled to find themselves exhorted by a small 
girl in a black dress to turn, not homeward, but to God. 

She read, too, as much as she could, especially the stories of mis- 
sionaries and books on China. From the local library and from 
friends, she borrowed histories, volumes of sermons and other re- 
ligious works. 

Then she had her first piece of luck. From a friend she heard of 
Mrs, Jeannie Lawson. "A dear old soul, my dear. Seventy-three 
years old this year, and still working away as a missionary in China. 
She wrote only a few days ago saying she wished she could find some 
younger woman who could help her carry on with her work." 

Gladys Aylward remembered how her mouth dropped open in 
astonishment, how all she could do was whisper weakly, "That's 
me! That's me!" 

She wrote Mrs. Lawson at once. Could she help her? Could she 
join her? Could she come to China? 

Now it became imperative that she save the money for the train 
ticket. In the Belgrave Square household where she worked she was 
willing to do anything. No chore was too long or arduous. She 
besieged employment agencies offering her services to work on her 
day off, to work weekends, to serve at banquets, to carry trays at 
society parties, to work all day and all night if necessary. By now 
the travel agency clerk was an old friend, accustomed to the en- 
thusiastic young woman who appeared at his desk every Friday, 
bearing sums which would be counted out in pennies and shillings 
and entered against that magical total forty-seven pounds, ten. 

Then came that wonderful morning when the letter bearing the 
exotic Chinese stamps dropped with a plop on the hall floor. It told 
her that if she could manage to get to Tientsin by herself, a mes- 
senger would meet her there and guide her to wherever Mrs. 
Lawson was working. 

She knew then that she had to get a passport at once. She had tc 
finish paying for her ticket. Tm going to China!" she said to all 
her friends. Tm going to China!" 

Gladys Aylward stood on the platform at Liverpool Street Statior 
on Saturday, October i8th, 1930. She possessed in currency exacth 
ninepence in coin and two one-pound Cook's traveler's checks. Th< 
checks were sewed carefully into an old corset given to her by he 
mother, in the belief that even foreigners would not dare pry to 
closely into such an intimate and intimidating feminine accessor] 
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The corset, in fact, was a treasure house. It contained, besides the 
traveler's checks, Gladys* Bible, her fountain pen, her tickets and 
her passport. 

She kissed her mother and father and sister good-by, and settled 
herself into the corner seat of her third class compartment. The 
whistle blew, the train hissed and puffed; she waved through the 
window until her family were out of sight, then sat back and spread 
out on the seat beside her the old fur coat which a friend had given 
her and which her mother had cut up and made into a rug. Her two 
suitcases were on the rack. One held her clothes, the other an odd 
assortment of cans of corned beef, fish, and baked beans; crackers, 
soda biscuits and rye crisp; beef tea, powdered coffee, tea and hard- 
boiled eggs. She also had a saucepan, a kettle and an alcohol stove. 
The kettle and the saucepan were tied to the handle of the suitcase. 

She took a boat at Hull, and disembarked at The Hague where 
she secured a corner seat on a continental train. From Holland she 
sat cocooned in her fur rug as the train rattled her across Germany, 
Poland and into the great steppes of Russia. 

Ten days after she had left England, the train crossed into 
Siberia, and she was at once impressed by the grandeur of the 
scenery; the towering mountains, the great belts of dark pines, the 
endlessly stretching snow, the bright sunshine, and the immense 
loneliness. At one stop a man who could speak a little English came 
into her compartment, and, through him, the other passengers now 
began to ask questions of her. A kindly man, he conveyed to Gladys 
that the conductor who had examined her tickets wished to tell 
her that no trains were running to Harbin, and that she would 
probably be held up at the Siberian-Manchurian border. If this were 
true and she concentrated on trying hard not to believe it then 
her chances were remote of proceeding onward through Harbin to 
Darien, and so by steamer to Tientsin. 

Then to increase her fears soldiers began crowding onto the train, 
until at Chita the cars were emptied of all civilians. That is, almost 
all, for Gladys refused to budge, and the packed train rumbled on- 
ward. A few hours later it halted again at a tiny station and the 
soldiers got out and marched off into the darkness. The train lights 
went out. Gladys was the only passenger left aboard. 

Then, borne on the thin, freezing wind came a noise which, even 
though she had never heard it before, she recognized immediately. 
The sound of gunfire! Ominous and terrifying, the distant flashes 
lit the sky. 

Realizing a little shamefacedly that the elderly clerk at the travel 
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agency had been right after all, she scrambled her belongings to- 
gether. 

The conductor was now able to convince her, with gymnastic 
gesticulations, that she must indeed get off the train, for beyond 
was the battlefield. The train would stay here for days, perhaps 
even weeks, until it might be needed to remove the wounded. Her 
only hope was in walking the tracks back to Chita. 

So she set off into the night, the Siberian wind gusting the pow- 
dered snow around her heels, fur rug over her shoulders, a suitcase 
in either hand a slight figure, dwarfed by the tall somber pines, 
the towering mountains, and the black sky diamond-bright with 
stars. When the cold and exhaustion became too much for her she 
sat down on the icy rail, lit her spirit stove and boiled some water 
for her coffee essence. She ate two biscuits and felt miserable. Then 
she arranged her suitcases into a windbreak, scooped up snow to 
fill the cracks, cramped herself firmly into her old fur rug and lay 
down. Drowsily she listened to the far-off howling of a hunting wolf 
pack. 

A pale dawn was lighting the mountains when she woke up, stiff 
but refreshed. She made herself more coffee, ate another biscuit, 
gathered up her luggage and set off again. Late that night, almost 
unconscious with cold and weariness, she still struggled onward, 
and at last lifted herself to the station platform at Chita, dropped 
her suitcases in a heap and draped herself on top of them. 

Next morning an official in a red cap, accompanied by three 
soldiers, appeared and conveyed to her that she was under arrest. 
The officials examined her shiny new passport and spent an inter- 
minable time discussing the entry that read: "Profession Mission- 
ary/' They seemed to be suggesting that it had something to do 
with "Machinery/' They also seemed to be hinting that she might 
like to stay in Russia; they had need of machinists. 

Frantically she thumbed through her Bible, which had a colored- 
picture text, and showed them scenes of Biblical times. It seemed 
to do some good, for after more discussion they handed her what 
appeared to be tickets for another journey and she was escorted to a 
train, which after jolting interminably through the Siberian land- 
scape at last brought her to Vladivostok on the shores of the Pacific. 

Here on the station wall she saw a poster advertising an Intourist 
Hotel, and she eventually reached its doors. As the hotel clerk signed 
her in, a thick-set man with a pale Mongolian face examined her 
passport and pocketed it. As far as Gladys could understand he was 
something to do with the police. 
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Next morning as she walked down the corridor she was suddenly 
conscious that someone was close behind her. It was an attractive 
girl, plainly dressed who whispered in strongly accented English, 
"You are in danger. If you don't get out now, you never will. They 
need skilled factory workers desperately. They can send you off to 
the middle of Siberia, and you'll never be heard of again/' 

"But what am I to do?" 

"Tonight at midnight be dressed and have your baggage ready. 
A knock will come on your door. Open it and follow the man out- 
side. You understand?" Gladys nodded her head weakly and walked 
back to the foyer, where the thick-set man was sitting on a tilted 
chair smoking a cigarette. He looked contemptuously up at her. 

"I would like my passport back," said Gladys. 

He took the cigarette from his mouth and blew out smoke. 'It is 
still being examined. I will bring it back to you this evening." 

That night Gladys sat in the cold bedroom after eating her sup- 
per of biscuits and canned fish. A knock came at the door. It was the 
NKVD man, grinning, waving her passport tantalizingly in one 
hand. Instinctively warned, Gladys snatched the passport from his 
hand with a quick movement and flicked it back over her head. The 
sardonic grin on the man's face frightened her. He forced the door 
wider open and stepped inside. 

"Don't you dare come in here," said Gladys simply. "Get out!" 

"I am coming in," he snapped. 

Gladys leapt backward, exclaiming unsteadily, "God will protect 
me! God will protect me!" 

The man stopped, puzzled. He stared at the small embodiment of 
virtue, rooted dramatically in front of him. Then, abruptly, his 
mood changed. He swore at her savagely. He waved his hand 
threateningly, thought better of it and took a few steps backward 
out of the door. Gladys slammed it shut and locked it. 

She raced across the room, picked up her passport and flipped 
through the pages. Her fingers trembled with fright as she saw what 
they had done. The word "Missionary," in the line marked "Profes- 
sion," had been altered to "Machinist." 

She hauled her suitcases from under the bed and began to pile in 
her belongings. She must escape. She finished her packing and sat 
on the bed trembling, waiting for midnight and praying. The knock 
on the door was so gentle that she hardly heard it. A strange man 
in a drab mackintosh motioned to her to come, and held the door 
open while she bundled through with her suitcases. She followed 
after him along a corridor and out in the cold night air. 
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They slipped through the dark side streets toward the sea. Near 
the docks, from the shadow of a pile of packing cases the girl ap- 
peared. With a sigh of thankfulness Gladys hurried toward her. 

"You see that ship?" The girl pointed. "It sails for Japan at dawn. 
You must be on it." 

"But, Japan! I've got no money. . . ." 

"You'll find the captain in that lighted hut over there. Plead 
with him, tell him you are in great trouble. You must leave on that 
ship." 

"All right, 111 try." Gladys' voice was doubtful. "But what about 
you? Why have you helped me like this?" 

"You needed help." The girl's voice was low and sad. 

"But you ... ?" 

"I live here. I shall be all right." 

"How can I thank you? What can I give you? I have no money." 

'It does not matter." 

Their hands touched for a moment in the darkness. "Good luck," 
the girl said. 

Gladys pushed open the door of the hut and confronted a young 
Japanese in merchant-marine uniform. 

"Please," she said, "are you the captain of that boat? I'm English 
and I must get on it!" 

He looked at her impassively, then said in excellent English, 
"Have you money to pay your fare?" 

"No." Gladys handed him her passport. He leafed through it. 

"A British subject in trouble. We really cannot have that, can 
we?" he said at last. "I will take you on my ship." 

Six hours later, as dawn lit the bare coastline, the ship slid out 
toward the open ocean. Gladys looked back at Vladivostok with 
tired eyes and wondered who the people were who had helped her. 
They would remain eternal enigmas in her past. 

A week later Gladys stood on the deck of another Japanese ship, 
steaming west. Her luck had held good in Japan, where kind mis- 
sionaries housed her and persuaded the tourist agency to exchange 
her unused vouchers from Chita for a steamship ticket from Kobe 
to Tientsin. Now Gladys stared across the mud-yellow sea at a dark 
smudge on the horizon. Behind it the sun was setting with gaudy 
flamboyance. It was China! 

Next day she went ashore at last on the land of which she had 
dreamed for so many years. But her journey had only begun. At the 
mission in Tientsin they told her that Mrs. Lawson was at Yang- 
cheng in the North China province of Shansi wild and mountain- 
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ous territory. The trip would involve weeks of travel so the mission 
supplied a young Chinese Christian as a guide. They went by train 
to Peking, hy another train to the end of the line at Yutsa, and 
from there on in ramshackle old buses. A full month later she ar- 
rived at Tsechow, where she changed into rugged Chinese peasant 
clothing for the last leg of her journey by muleback. Two after- 
noons later, on rounding a bend in the trail, her guide pulled his 
animals to a halt and pointed: "Yangcheng!" 

A tiny island of Confucian civilization, it stood far off on its 
mountain peak like a castle in a fairy story, as it had stood longer 
than history has recorded. Its high walls grew from the natural rock 
like a tooth from a jaw. Above them rose delicate pagodas and tem- 
ples, still only silhouettes but made more mysterious by distance. 

The real work of Gladys Aylward was about to begin. In the 
following session we will see how through love of God and 
sheer will power "the small woman" overcame tremendous 
obstacles to win through. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Name the centurion who was converted to Christianity. (Cor- 
nelius) 

2. Who was the disciple who made the first conversion? (Peter) 

3. Of what nationality was the centurion? (Italian) 

4. What convinced Peter that he must go to the centurion? (A 
vision from heaven) 

5. What did Peter tell the centurion when he talked to him? (He 
told of Jesus' divine life and of His sacrifice of Himself for our 
sins.) 

6. What was Peter's final act to the centurion? (Baptism) 

7. Name two characteristics a missionary must have to be success- 
ful. (A missionary must be devout, and must be dedicated to 
the task.) 

8. To what part of the world did Gladys Aylward's conscience 
direct her to go? (China) 

9. What handicaps did Gladys Aylward overcome to begin her 
task? (The lack of education and money) 

10. What did Gladys' final destination look like? (It was a walled 
city of temples and pagodas, high on a mountain.) 
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Missions 

PART THREE 



TO THE TEACHER: 



first and greatest missionary of all time was, of course, the 
Apostle Paul. He was the disciple commissioned to work among 
the distant Gentiles. He traveled constantly through the Med- 
iterranean world making converts, organizing churches, and 
undergoing all manner of hardships for his faith. (See the back 
end-paper map.) 

At first, just after his conversion, Paul concentrated his preach- 
ing in Jerusalem. This was a courageous mission, for Paul had, 
in this very land, acted against the Christians. Paul at one time 
(when he was known as Saul of Tarsus) had hated Jesus as 
much as he later loved Him. Later, in Jerusalem, he bore open 
testimony to Jesus. 

Yet, it was clear that God did not intend that Paul should 
stay in Jerusalem repenting of his early life. Paul received a 
vision from God directing him to leave the city and work among 
the Gentiles in distant lands. This is how this directive is 
described in The Acts: 

And it came to pass, that, when I was come again to Jerusalem, 
even while I prayed in the temple, I was in a trance; 

And saw Him saying unto me, Make haste, and get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem: for they will not receive thy testimony concerning 
me. 

And I said, Lord, they know that I imprisoned and beat in every 
synagogue them that believed on thee: 
148 
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And when the blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was 
standing by, and consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment 
of them that slew him. 

And he said unto me, Depart: for I will send thee far hence 
unto the Gentiles. (Acts 22:17-21) 

TO THE CLASS: 



.here are missionaries in our time who have felt the urge to 
go to faraway places and preach the gospel. You have already 
heard the first half of the story of Gladys Aylward, the young 
English parlormaid who felt called by God to go to China to 
work as a missionary. She saved enough from her very small 
earnings to buy a ticket across Europe, thence to Russia, and 
finally through Siberia to Tientsin by means of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad. She narrowly escaped internment in Russia 
and at last reached Tientsin only to be told that her destination 
was now Yangcheng in the North China province of Shansi 
a wild and mountainous territory. After weeks of travel by train 
and bus she was guided on muleback to the gates of the ancient 
walled city where she was to meet the resident missionary, Mrs. 
Lawson. 

The book The Small Woman describes Yangcheng as a tiny 
part of Confucian civilization standing on a mountain peak, 
much like a castle in a Grimm fairy tale. For longer than history 
has recorded, the pagodas and temples of Yangcheng have stood 
in silhouette against the sky. The story goes on:* 

When Gladys and her guide arrived at the Yangcheng mission 
they were greeted at the door by an aged woman with pure white 
hair. 

"Well, and who are you?" the woman asked huskily. 

Tm Gladys Aylward. You're Mrs. Lawson?" 

"Yes, I am. Come in." 

As Gladys followed Mrs. Lawson into the house she noted that 
practically every door was off its hinges. There were piles of rubble 

* Adapted from The Small Woman by Alan Burgess. Copyright, 1957, by 
. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. Reprinted by permission of the publishers and of 
Evans Brothers Limited for Canada. 
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on the flagstones and gaping holes in the tiled roof. There was dirt 
everywhere. Tve only just managed to rent it," said Mrs. Lawson. 
"Got it cheap. Bit rough, but it'll be all right when it's cleaned up." 

Gladys followed her into what appeared to be the only habitable 
place. In this room stood a table and two chairs. There was no 
other furniture. Mrs. Lawson called out in Chinese, and Yang, the 
old Chinese cook, came in bearing a large bowl of boiled dough 
strings and chopped vegetables. Gladys ate ravenously. 

After the meal Gladys went out to get her baggage off the mule. 
A group of Chinese infants saw her and fled, howling. Two women 
saw her and picked up pieces of dried mud and flung them at her. 
In consternation Gladys went quickly to Mrs. Lawson and told her 
what had occurred. 

"It happens to me every time I go out," said Mrs. Lawson calmly. 
"I usually come back covered from head to foot with the filth they've 
thrown at me. They hate us here. They call us Lao-yangkwei, 
foreign devils. It's something you'll have to get used to." 

Before long Jeannie Lawson explained the financial situation. 
She had a small income; the rent for the house had been paid for a 
year. Millet and wheat and vegetables cost only a few cash, the cop- 
per coins with holes in the center on pieces of string, two hundred 
of them being worth one Chinese dollar, or about one shilling and 
twopence. Thus, financially they were reasonably secure; but how 
were they to do the job for which they were both in China? 

They arrived at the solution one day as they were watching a 
mule train pass by. "If we could only talk to the mule drivers," 
Gladys said, "they'd carry our messages for hundreds of miles 
through the province." 

"You've put your finger right on it," said Jeannie Lawson. "We'll 
open an inn! Why didn't I think of it before? Our house was built 
as an inn in the first place, hundreds of years ago. We've plenty of 
rooms and can sleep at least 50 men. We've already got a cook." 
Her voice was full of enthusiasm. "Once we've got the mule drivers 
inside we can tell them the Gospel stories. The Chinese all love 
stories." 

Gladys was carried along on the flood tide of this enthusiasm. 
The roof was mended, the courtyard cleaned out. New doors were 
fixed. The windows were repaired. Large quantities of millet and 
maize and vegetables were stored. 

"We must have a name," said Jeannie. 'Tve got it ... The Inn 
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of Eight Happinesses. Love, Virtue, Gentleness, Tolerance, Loyalty, 
Truth, Beauty, and Devotion." 

The Inn was now officially open. The smell of good food eddied 
out from Yang's kitchen as they waited patiently for the first cus- 
tomer. 

Mule drivers crowded into the other inns, but no one came into 
the hostelry of the "foreign devils." Jeannie, Gladys and Yang held 
a council of war. 

"You," said Jeannie, leveling a stubby finger at Gladys, "have 
got to drag the customers into the courtyard." 

"Drag them in?" Gladys' voice was at least one octave above 
normal. 

Jeannie Lawson chattered questioningly to Yang in her fluent 
Chinese. He nodded in agreement. In the Yangcheng hostelry 
business, when a mule driver came down the street the innkeeper 
went into action: as the lead mule passed, he made a grab at the 
animal's head and tried to drag it in the direction of his own court- 
yard. The other mules were tethered behind with no choice but to 
follow. 

That, said Jeannie Lawson, was going to be Gladys* job. And she 
could expect to be aided by the mules. After a hard day on the 
mountain trails they were only too anxious to be unloaded and given 
food and water. 

Bolstered by this knowledge, Gladys stood gloomily at the door- 
way of the Inn and waited for business. A mule train clip-clopped 
slowly down the street. Gladys waited tensed and poised in the 
doorway. The mule came level and Gladys grabbed his bridle. In a 
few seconds the startled driver and his train were in the courtyard. 

Yang quickly explained to the mule driver and his companions 
that the "foreign devil" ladies offered good food and, as an extra 
attraction, stories which were to be told free of charge. As Yang 
knew, and the mule drivers also, that no human agency could lure 
the mules out of the courtyard until the sun rose next morning, 
there was nothing else for them to do but stay. 

Yang brought in the steaming caldron of food and ladled it into 
their basins. They agreed that it was good food. But when Jeannie 
and Gladys entered, there was a perceptible movement toward the 
farthest corner of the room. 

Jeannie was unabashed. "Don't be afraid," she said cheerfully, "I 
want to tell you a story which you will enjoy. All the stories we 
tell at the Inn of Eight Happinesses are free." The men looked a 
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little more interested, and Jeannie perched herself on^a stool. 
'The story I am going to tell you tonight/' she began, "concerns 
a man named Jesus Christ who lived long ago in a far-away country 
called Palestine. . . " 

Their success as innkeepers was hard-earned. Evening after 
evening Gladys dragged in mules. But later, when the reputation of 
the Inn was established, the courtyard was filled with teams and 
both the upper and lower floors were packed each night with mule 
drivers. 

Learning the Chinese language was also a slow business for 
Gladys. But Yang was a willing teacher; he led Gladys round the 
kitchen identifying articles by their Chinese names and making her 
repeat them after him. Hour after hour, day after day, she practiced. 
She learned some of the Bible stories in Chinese, and relieved Mrs. 
Lawson from time to time at the evening storytelling. In the years 
that followed, she was to speak fluently five different Shansi dialects. 

Gladys was now fully and completely absorbed with her way of 
living. Her faith was like a warm blanket in which she could lie 
enfolded and secure. This faith was to lead her through many 
trying experiences during those early years. 

The first of these was Jeannie Lawson's sudden death, following 
a severe fall. The next few weeks were among the most precarious 
that Gladys ever experienced in China. She was saved from possible 
disaster by one of the unlikeliest of people: the Mandarin of Yang- 
cheng, the awesome figure who commanded the power of life and 
death over all his subjects. 

One day shortly after Jeannie's death Gladys was busy in an up- 
stairs room when she heard a commotion down in the courtyard. 
She looked over the balustrade to see Yang running away to hide, 
shouting: "The Mandarin's coming! The Mandarin's coming!" 

Gladys straightened her hair, quickly smoothed her rather grubby 
native costume into place, and reached the courtyard just as the 
magnificent retinue trooped in. Coolies bore the sedan chair, cur- 
tained against prying eyes. Around it were grouped the Mandarin's 
clerks in robes of dark blue, while gathered at a respectful distance 
were other retainers. A clerk stepped forward and carefully opened 
the door of the chair. The Mandarin descended. 

He was quite magnificent: tall, with black hair, a pale ivory face 
and a mustache which drooped at the corners. His wide-sleeved 
gown fell smoothly to pointed black shoes. His glossy queue hung 
down his back. 
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The Mandarin's eyes caught Gladys* just as she came up from a 
deep bow. 

"You are aware," he said, "that for many generations the ancient 
custom of binding female feet to make them tiny has been practiced 
in this province." 

"Has it?" she murmured, stupefied by his appearance. 

"Now we have received a decree from the Central Government 
that all foot-binding must cease immediately," he went on. "Every 
adult woman in this province has had bound feet. Therefore, some- 
one with unbound feet, must undertake the work of inspecting all 
girl babies to put a stop to this practice." 

With a sudden twinge of alarm Gladys looked down at her own 
size threes. In England they were reckoned small; here they were 
huge. 

"Obviously, no man can undertake this work. It must be a 
woman," he said. "You are the only woman in the province with 
unmutilated feet. You must take the job! You will be armed with 
my authority and report to me personally. Your wages will be one 
measure of millet a day and a farthing to buy vegetables. A mule 
will be supplied and a guard of two soldiers will accompany you." 

It was an opportunity without parallel for her to visit every part 
of Shansi province, preaching wherever she went! If he would only 
allow that. She did not know whether she could suggest "condi- 
tions" to the Mandarin, but decided to risk his displeasure. 

"You must realize," she said, "that if I accept this position I shall 
try and convert the people of this province to Christianity wherever 
I go." 

There was a short silence. She wondered if she had committed 
an unpardonable error. Then the Mandarin said quietly: '1 care 
nothing for your religion or to whom you preach. That is a matter 
for the conscience of each individual. But it is important that you 
should do this work. The Central Government is impatient!" 

Gladys bowed low. "I am anxious to be of assistance, Mandarin. 
I gladly accept the position." Everyone bowed and smiled. The 
deputation took its leave. 

Yang came out of hiding to peer with a sort of curious terror at 
Gladys. "You are now important," he said. "You are the Mandarin's 
personal foot-inspector." He bowed low and humbly. 

Gladys never forgot the first village at which she arrived as offi- 
cial foot-inspector. The village elder assembled the villagers in the 
square and informed them that foot-binding must cease. The soldiers 
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made it quite clear that anyone who disobeyed would at once be 
thrown into prison. Gladys did not know quite what to do, but to 
make some sort of move she walked across the square and entered 
the first door she saw. 

A dark-eyed, three-year-old girl, her feet bound, clung to her 
mother's trousers and looked up nervously. 

"Unbind her feet!" said Gladys, trying to insert a note of authority 
in her voice. 

The mother took the child on her lap and began to undo the 
bandages. They fell away, revealing tiny feet with the toes bent 
downward and up into the soles. 

Kneeling down, Gladys gently pried the toes away from the sole 
and massaged the foot tenderly. Suddenly there was a quick liquid 
giggle of sound from the child who wriggled with delight. "Oh, it 
tickles," she said. "It tickles!" 

The spell was broken. The village women gathered round, chat- 
tering happily. Everyone now wanted to tell of the pain and trouble 
her own feet had given for years. One of the neighbors rushed off to 
the next house to explain what had to be done, and soon all the 
housewives were dutifully exhibiting their little girls with unbound 
feet. 

Gladys* visits to the villages became events of considerable excite- 
ment. The children clamored round her. In the evenings the 
villagers crowded to the house where she would be staying, to listen 
to the stories she told of a man called Jesus Christ whose honorable 
ancestor was the great God who lived in the clouds. 

One day during Gladys' second year at Yangcheng a messenger 
from the yamen, the town hall, rushed into the courtyard waving 
a piece of scarlet paper. "An official summons from the yamen" 
he screamed. "A riot has broken out in the men's prison. You must 
come at once! It is an official order." 

"All right," she said mildly. Til come. But I certainly don't see 
what a riot has to do with me." 

They hurried to the prison. From the other side of the wall came 
an unholy noise: screams, shouts, yells, the most horrible sounds. 
The governor of the prison, small, pale of face, his mouth set in a 
worried line, met her at the entrance. 

'The convicts are killing each other," he shouted. "You must go 
in and stop the fighting!" 

"But I'm only die missionary woman," she said. "Why don't you 
send the soldiers in to stop it?" 
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'The soldiers are frightened. You must go in," 

Gladys* mouth dropped open; her eyes rounded in utter amaze- 
ment. "I go in there? Are you mad? If I went in, they'd kill me!" 

"But how can they kill you? You tell everybody that you have the 
living God inside you you preach it everywhere. If you preach the 
truth, if your God protects you from harm, then you can stop this 
riot." 

Gladys stared at this simple, deluded man. "It's true!" she thought. 
"I have been preaching that my Christian God protects me from 
harm. Fail now, and I am finished in Yangcheng. Discard my faith 
now, and I discard it forever!" 

But how could she go into the prison? Those men murderers, 
thieves, bandits, rioting and killing each other inside those walls! 
By the sounds, louder now, a human hell had broken loose. 

"Oh, God," said Gladys to herself, "give me strength!" 

She looked up at the governor's pale face. "All right/' she said. 
"Open the door. I'll go in to them." 

The immense iron-barred door swung open. They literally pushed 
her into the courtyard. Then the door clanged shut behind her. A 
fiendish battle was going on. Bodies were stretched out on the flag- 
stones. One man, obviously dead, lay only a few feet away from 
her, blood still pouring from a great wound in his scalp. There was 
blood everywhere. 

The main group of men were watching one convict who bran- 
dished a large, blood-stained meat cleaver. He suddenly rushed at 
them and they scattered wildly to every part of the square. The man 
rushed again; the group parted; he singled out one man and chased 
him. The intended victim ran toward Gladys, then ducked away. 
The madman with the ax was now only a few feet from her. 

Numbed with fear and hardly realizing what she was doing, she 
instinctively took two angry steps toward him. 

"Give me that chopper," she said furiously. "Give it to me at 
once!" 

The man looked at her. For three long seconds his wild dark 
pupils staring from bloodshot eyes glared at her. Then suddenly, 
meekly, he held out the ax. 

Gladys snatched the bloody weapon from his hand and held it 
rigidly by her side. The other convicts there must have been 50 
men cowering there stared from every corner of the courtyard. All 
action was frozen in that one moment of intense drama. 

"All of you!" she shouted, pressing her psychological advantage. 
"Come over here. Form into a line!" 
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Obediently the convicts shambled into a ragged group before her. 
For a moment she regarded them in stormy silence. Then suddenly 
her fear had gone. In its place was an immense, profound pity. They 
were so wretched. They were so hopeless! A mass of thin faces 
contorted with misery, pain and hunger, remnants of humanity, 
half-men dressed in rags, caked in dust running with lice. She could 
have wept openly. With an effort, she pulled herself together. 

"You should be ashamed of yourselves," she said, berating them 
like an irate mother scolding naughty children. "All this noise and 
all this mess! Now, if you clean up this courtyard and promise to 
behave in the future, I'll ask the governor to deal leniently with 
you." 

At this moment Gladys became conscious that the governor and 
his retinue were behind her. Through a small opening in the wall 
they had heard everything and now thought it safe to enter. The 
governor bowed to Gladys. "You have done well," he said grate- 
fully. 

"I have promised them there will be no reprisals," she said. The 
governor nodded. "As long as there is no recurrence," he said, "we 
shall forget all about it." 

"I'm glad," said Gladys. She turned to the prisoners. "Fm going 
now, but I shall be back and do all I can to help you." 

"Thank you," one of them said. "Thank you, Ai-weh-deah." 

She did not know at the time what the word "Ai-weh-deah" 
meant. That evening she asked Chang. 

"Ai-weh-deah?" he said curiously. "It means The Virtuous One." 

She was known as Ai-weh-deah for all her remaining years in 
China. 

Gladys did not forget her promise to the prisoners. With the per- 
mission of the governor she furnished the prisoners looms to weave 
cloth so they could earn a little money for better food. She visited 
them almost every day, and taught them some facts about hvgiene, 
brought them clothes and read them stories. Whimsically she said 
to herself that they were the only parishioners she was always cer- 
tain of finding "at home." 

Becoming official foot-inspector had given Gladys some impor- 
tance in Yangcheng, but stopping a prison riot had raised her 
prestige enormously. But even so, Gladys was unprepared for the 
message which came from the Mandarin a few months after the 
riot. 

"I am giving a feast which I would like you to attend. I have 
something I wish you to hear." 
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At the Mandarin's feast, Gladys, to her surprise, found that she 
was sitting in the seat of honor at the Mandarin's right. All the 
important personages of Yangcheng were present and the meal was 
served with great dignity. 

At the end of it the Mandarin stood up and announced that he 
had prepared a speech to especially honor Gladys. He recalled how 
Ai-weh-deah had first come to Yangcheng; what she had done for the 
poor and the sick and the imprisoned, of the new faith called 
Christianity which she had brought with her and which he had dis- 
cussed with her on many occasions. Gladys was puzzled by his re- 
marks. But at the end he turned toward her and said, "I would 
like, Ai-weh-deah, to embrace your faith. I would like to become a 
Christian." 

Around the table arose a murmur of astonishment. Gladys was 
so astounded that she could hardly speak. The guests nodded and 
smiled, and she knew that she was expected to reply. She got up 
and stuttered her surprise, her appreciation and her thanks. The 
Mandarin saw her confusion and helped her out. "We will talk of 
all details later, Ai-weh-deah," he said. She sat down, realizing that 
she had made her most important convert since coming to China. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Who was the first and greatest missionary? (Saint Paul) 

2. Did Paul always love Jesus? (No, he persecuted Christians be- 
fore his conversion) 

3. What was Paul's former name? (Saul of Tarsus) 

4. Why did Paul first preach in Jerusalem? (Because he wanted 
to make amends for his former crimes there) 

5. Why did he leave Jerusalem? (He had a vision from God tell- 
ing him to go away.) 

6. What did God direct him to do? (To go to the distant Gentiles 
and preach the Gospel) 

7. Where were these distant Gentiles? (In the lands around the 
Mediterranean beyond the borders of Israel) 

8. How did Gladys Aylward and Mrs. Lawson attract their first 
possible converts? (They opened an inn and steered some mules 
and mule drivers into their courtyard.) 

9. By what courageous act did Gladys gain the respect of the 
people of Yangcheng? (She quelled a bloody prison riot.) 

10. What outstanding convert did Gladys make in China? (The 
Mandarin of Yangcheng) 
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Missions 

PART FOUR 



TO THE TEACHER: 



lo teaching on missions would be complete that did not 
include something about Adoniram Judson, the famous Yankee 
missionary of the nineteenth century. The Reverend Judson took 
the Gospel to Burma. He was the first American to establish a 
mission outside of the United States. Perhaps his greatest ac- 
complishment was his translation of both the Old and New 
Testaments into Burmese. 



TO THE CLASS: 



w, 



e are going to learn something of the life of the first Ameri- 
can missionary, Adoniram Judson. Dr. Judson faced death many 
times in faraway Burma because of his dedication to the mis- 
sionary ideal. By way of preparation for Dr. Judson's story, let us 
read some pertinent lines by Saint Paul, the first and greatest of 
all missionaries. 

We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; we are per- 
plexed, but not in despair; 

Persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed. 

For we which live are alway delivered unto death for Jesus' sake, 
that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our mortal 
flesh. 

158 
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For which cause we faint not; but though our outward man 
perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day. 

For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; 

While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things which are seen are tem- 
poral; but the things which are not seen are eternal. (II Corinthians 
4:8,9, n, 16, 17, 18.) 

Judson's story is in a book called To the Golden Shore* 
The first American missionary was Adoniram Judson. While 
still in college, this young New Englander decided to dedicate 
his life to taking the Gospel to Burma, a country then as un- 
known as though it were part of the moon. 

Adoniram was the son of Adoniram Judson, Senior, minister of 
the Congregational Church of Plymouth, Massachusetts. Despite 
a meager income his devout father and mother saw to it that the 
young Adoniram received a university education. After he was 
graduated from Brown University in 1807 at the top of his class 
he was enrolled at Andover Theological Seminary. Here he 
specialized in languages, concentrating particularly on trans- 
lations from the original Greek, Latin and Hebrew. Deep in his 
heart he had a seething ambition to accomplish great things, but 
as yet he was not sure in which way his life should be directed. 
He was watching for a sign. 

The sign appeared in September, when he had completed his first 
year at Andover. That month he came across a printed copy of a 
sermon which had aroused a great deal of interest in America. It was 
entitled "The Star in the East," and had been preached by a Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan. . . . Buchanan belonged to the evangelical 
school of the Church of England and had spent many years in India 
as a chaplain for the East India Company. . . . Buchanan recounted 
how the Gospel had been brought to India, and how it had pro- 
gressed. He emphasized that the time was ripe to spread Christianity 
among Eastern people by a greater effort than any up to this 
time. ... 

As Adoniram, sitting alone in his little room, read Buchanan's stir- 

* Courtney Anderson, To the Golden Shore, copyright, , 1956, by Little, 
Brown & Co., pp. 51-56, 296-313. Used by permission. 
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ring account with growing fascination, the stories of other pioneers 
must have risen to his mind. . . . William Carey, an English cob- 
bler, had made his way to India and within Adoniram's own lifetime 
established a mission center in Serampore, a few miles above Cal- 
cutta, where in 1800 he had brought out the Gospel of St. Matthew 
in Bengali. ... 

In Canton, Robert Morrison, masquerading as a mercantile clerk 
and interpreter, was translating the Bible into Chinese, with death 
waiting if the real nature of what he and his Chinese helpers were 
doing should be discovered by the government. . . . 

But none of these missionaries had been Americans. New England 
had sent missions to the "red men" in the West and to the sparsely 
settled regions west of the Hudson. . . , But no American, so 
far as Adoniram knew, had even thought of going out of North 
America, and no organization existed in the country to support 
American foreign missionaries. 

All at once his imagination kindled. An amazing, a brilliant, a 
dazzling prospect appeared to him. Why should not he be a foreign 
missionary to one of these remote parts of the world as yet unreached 
by the Gospel? He would be the first Congregational foreign mis- 
sionary the first American, the very first! 

Everything in his life had prepared him for the idea. A career 
as the first American foreign missionary curiously combined his 
many conflicting ambitions. Fame, eminence, humility, self-sacrifice, 
obscurity, adventure, uniqueness, the service of God it had all of 
these. 

No work in the ministry could be more useful. Dark souls by the 
million were waiting to learn about the Gospel, the only key to 
salvation. . . . 

And did not all foreign missionaries have to be translators'? How 
could the natives read the Gospel unless it were put into their own 
tongue? And who had more aptitude for languages than Adoniram 
Judson? . . . 

"For some days," Adoniram wrote years later, "I was unable to 
attend to the studies of my class, and spent my time wondering at 
my past stupidity, depicting the most romantic scenes in missionary 
life, and roving about the college rooms declaiming on the subject 
of missions/ 1 He even talked rather wildly about offering himself 
to the London Missionary Society at once, since there was no Amer- 
ican organization able to send him. 

His enthusiasm kindled no answering flame whatever in the 
other students. His ideas were "condemned by all and not infre- 
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quendy ridiculed and reproached." Under this deluge of cold water 
he began keeping his thoughts a little more to himself. Meanwhile, 
he "devoured with great greediness every scrap of information con- 
cerning Eastern countries." In this pursuit he presently came across 
a book entitled An Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava 
[the capital of Burma for four hundred years]. It had been written 
by Michael Symes, a British army officer who had been sent in 1795 
by the Governor General of India to the mysterious empire of 
Burma. . . . 

Much of the book was given over to long accounts of past wars and 
Symes's fruitless negotiations with the Burman court. But through 
this dull matter one could glimpse bright reflections of a strange, 
colorful, feudal empire, populous and rich, which had no counter- 
part on the globe. 

Its people were civilized. They could read and write, and had an 
extensive literature along with so overweening a national pride 
that, "Like the Sovereign of China, his Majesty of Ava acknowl- 
edges no equal. . . ." 

Everything about this sovereign was "Golden." To journey to see 
him was to be invited to "kneel at the Golden Feet." The King 
never heard anything; instead, the news "reached the Golden Ears." 
He was an absolute monarch. . . . The nation was warlike and par- 
ticularly well equipped with war vessels, some of which were a hun- 
dred feet long. . . . 

The country contained incalculable riches not only great forests 
of teak . . . but mines of gold and silver, rubies and sapphires, 
amethysts, garnets, chrysolite, jasper, and amber. It even had wells of 
a natural oil, sometimes called "petroleum" by scientists. . . . 

The people were utterly pagan, wrote Symes. They worshiped 
Buddha and believed each person went through many cycles of 
existence, sometimes as a human, sometimes as an animal a dog, a 
cat, even an insect. . . . 

What a prospect for a missionary! thought Adoniram as he turned 
the pages of Symes's book. Surely a people like this needed nothing 
but the true Word of God. Once it was brought to them, literate 
and civilized as they were, they would certainly seize on it. What 
other place on earth offered promise of such a harvest of souls? . , . 

From this time on, the destiny of Adoniram Judson lay in 
Burma. Adoniram married a young New Englander who, like 
himself, wanted to live the missionary life, and in 1812 the 
couple sailed for Burma. 
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One especially vivid passage in the book will illustrate the 
type of ordeal a lone missionary faced in those years before 
Burma was opened wide to Christian evangelism. 

The year was 1824, and in the dozen years since Adoniram 
and his wife, Nancy, had left Salem, Massachusetts, they had 
made exactly eighteen converts among the Burmese. The couple 
had met all sorts of frustration and were terribly discouraged. 
Judson could not then know that his backers at home in America 
would eventually point with pride to much more than his 
success with converts. Judson was destined to translate the entire 
Old and New Testaments of the Bible into Burmese, and to 
make the first English-Burmese dictionary as well. 

But that spring night in 1824, May 23, to be exact, while 
the Judsons were saying evening prayers with their friends Dr. 
Price and Henry Gouger, a bombshell exploded in their lives. 

They were just concluding services in the doctor's living room and 
Adoniram was making a final prayer when a native messenger burst 
into the room. The news he chattered out made their hearts stand 
still. 

A British fleet had arrived at Rangoon, had bombarded the city, 
and taken it. The native population had fled. There were no details. 
. . . The war had begun. The Burmese were in the habit of killing 
or enslaving their prisoners of war. What would they do with the 
foreigners in Ava? . . . 

The four talked the matter over disjointedly. Gouger was in the 
worst position by far. He was an Englishman, in Ava for no purpose 
but trade; he had wealth. More than one high official must be con- 
sidering thoughtfully what he could do with that fortune if it should 
come into his keeping. Gouger had numerous connections with the 
Bengal government. His correspondence with India was heavy, and 
he had many financial transactions with banking houses in Calcutta. 
He had even acted as banker and financial agent for the Judsons. He 
would certainly be suspect as a British agent. 

The missionaries were in a different position. They had no 
commercial interests. More important, they were Americans. Their 
safety would depend on their completely separate nationality. In the 
future they would have to emphasize that. . . . Adoniram and 
Nancy agreed that from this night on they must have no contact with 
Gouger. If he were taken, they might be able to help him from out- 
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side. But if they were seen together, they might all be taken to- 
gether. . . . 

Gouger paddled alone across the river to his own house. . . . [He] 
prowled his house moodily, blaming himself for his stupidity in not 
going earlier . . . and blaming the Judsons for their idiocy in hop- 
ing to advance Christianity in an Ava obviously about to commence 
war with a Christian nation. , . . 

After the first rage at Rangoon's loss, a curious satisfaction came 
over the people. They decided, from the emperor down, that the 
ignorant British had entered a trap, and feared only that the in- 
vaders might plunder Rangoon and leave before Bandula's army 
could arrive. Some feared, too, that the British might see Bandula's 
army and run away before slaves could be taken. . . . One young 
courtier told a Burmese officer, "Bring me six white strangers to row 
my boat." The wife of a Wungyi [government official] had a similar 
request, "Send me four white strangers to manage the affairs of my 
house, as I understand they are trusty servants." 

Every day, from their little wooden house on the river shore, 
Adoniram and Nancy could see the war boats passing, and the war- 
riors. Often, Adoniram would see them dancing on the decks as they 
went down the river. "Poor fellows!" he would think, shaking his 
head. "You will probably never dance again." But the soldiers pro- 
claimed in song and gesture how they would lead those foolhardy 
English back to Ava with rings through their noses. 

That was the first Burmese reaction. The second came within a 
few days. How could those English ships have appeared before 
Rangoon so unexpectedly, when Bandula had intended to make 
the first onslaught upon the English himself? Foreign strangers had 
arrived in Rangoon within the last year or so. They must be spies. All 
the Burmese plans must have been reported to the English as soon 
as they were made. . . . 

Within a few days, Adoniram and Nancy learned that Gouger 
had been taken in custody for questioning . . . [and] was accused of 
making maps of the country. Actually, they had been crude sketches 
of temples and scenes around Ava which he had made for a friend; 
but he had used measuring instruments to get the proportions right 
... As for Adoniram and Price, they were soon questioned too. 
They had written many letters. Were they reports to foreign coun- 
tries? No, explained both men. They had written for years to friends 
in the United States. But that was another country, thousands of 
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miles from England. They had never written to British officers, or 
the Bengal government. 

For the present, they were allowed to return home. 

The examiners turned to Gouger's financial records. They soon 
discovered that Adoniram and Price had received substantial amounts 
of money from him, paid on orders to Bengal commercial houses. 
Gouger insisted this was standard business practice he simply 
cashed the missionaries' checks, the checks were forwarded to Cal- 
cutta, and the money deposited to his credit there. 

The Burmese examiners looked at each other with significant 
smiles. Who ever heard of such a lame explanation? The very 
thought of a man paying out money to another man merely on a slip 
of paper the real author being at a distance was ridiculous. The 
conclusion was obvious: The Americans must be in the pay of the 
Englishman. They too must he spies. 

Late in the afternoon of Tuesday, June 8, 1824, about two weeks 
after the first news of the attack on Rangoon, Adoniram and Nancy 
were in their little wooden house getting ready to sit down to din- 
ner. Outside, the masons were at work on the brick house. The 
neighborhood sounds filtered in through the board walls as usual 
the high cries and laughter of children, the penetrating voices of 
women, the deeper tones of the masons conversing as they worked 
on the walls. 

All at once there was a commotion. Adoniram and Nancy stopped 
their preparations and looked at each other in wonderment. Before 
either had time to say a word, the door of the house flew open and 
a dozen or more native Burmese men rushed in. One was an offi- 
cial who carried a black book. With him was a man who bore a 
circle or spot tattooed on each cheek. They knew what he was a 
"Spotted Face" a branded criminal who had been turned into an 
executioner and keeper of the prison. The Spotted Faces, feared by 
everyone in Burma, were called "Children of the Prison." They 
lived outside the pale of society and married only their own kind. 
Some had the name of their crime branded into their foreheads or 
chests. The ears of some had been cut off. They took joy in inflicting 
similar acts of mayhem on those who fell into their hands. 

'Where is the teacher?" called out the official. 

Adoniram stepped out in front of him. "Here," 

"You are called by the king," said the officer the formal words 
used in arresting criminals. The words were no more than spoken 
before the Spotted Face sprang at Adoniram and threw him on the 
floor. Kneeling on him, he brought forth the dreaded small, hard 
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cord carried by Spotted Faces and from behind slipped it around 
Adoniram's arms above the elbow. 

The cord was used almost more as an instrument of torture than 
of control. It cut deep. Often it dislocated the arms of its victims. 
It could be pulled back so hard as to cut off the breath. Sometimes, 
drawn tight enough, it could make blood spurt from the nose and 
mouth of the prisoner until he dropped dead. 

Nancy caught hold of the arm of the Spotted Face. "Stop!" she 
pleaded. "I will give you money/' 

"Arrest her too," ordered the official. "She is also a foreigner." 

Adoniram, struggling to his knees, begged the official to leave 
Nancy alone until he had specific orders to take her. Nancy, mean- 
while, offered money again and again to the Spotted Face if he 
would remove the cord. Koo-chil the cook and the Bengalese serv- 
ants, who had been about to serve dinner, stood aghast. Their fear 
of the officials was hardly greater than their incredulity at the way 
Adoniram was being treated. 

But the Spotted Face dragged Adoniram out of the house, fol- 
lowed by the official and his retainers. Nancy had to be dragged 
apart from her husband. 

By now the whole neighborhood was in turmoil. The workmen 
on the brick house took one look, threw down their tools, and ran for 
their lives. The people living for blocks around had collected in the 
street. The little Burmese children cried and screamed with fear. 

The Spotted Face paid no attention. Nancy, standing in the 
doorway with a handful of silver, now saw Adoniram hauled away. 
With a quick inspiration she handed the silver to Maung Ing [a 
convert], who was pale as a ghost beneath his bronze. "Take it 
and follow," she said. "Perhaps you can make the Spotted Face 
loosen the cord." Maung Ing followed, at a respectful distance. 
Only a few hundred feet from the house the Spotted Face threw 
Adoniram flat on the ground again, and tightened the cord still 
harder. 

Maung Ing tagged after the party closely. Once he managed to 
slip ten ticals in silver into the Spotted Face's hand. The cord was 
loosened a little, but even so Adoniram was dragged, sometimes 
walking, sometimes jerked off his feet by the cord, to the palace 
used as courthouse. Here the governor of the city and his staff 
were collected. The governor was shocked by the harshness the 
Spotted Face had used, and told him to take off the cord. But 
already Adoniram's arms were swollen and bleeding. 

One of the officers read the official order* The teacher was con- 
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signed to the dreaded Let-may-yoon . . . "the Death Prison/' 

Maung Ing followed on the long hot walk to the Death Prison. 
He saw Adoniram taken inside the stockade. He saw the door close. 
Then he turned and went slowly home to tell Nancy what had 
happened. 

The ruler of the prison met Adoniram at the gate with a grin 
which was to become familiar. The word branded on his breast, 
Adoniram saw, was Loo-that: "Murderer." He addressed Adoniram 
as "beloved child" all the prisoners were his beloved children, 
so he said, and insisted that they in turn call him "Aphe" "Fa- 
ther." 

In the center of the prison yard stood a block of granite. Two of 
the Spotted Faces lifted Adoniram's feet to the block, and Father 
joked while riveting three pairs of ankle fetters with an iron maul. 

"Now, walk, my child," he chuckled. Adoniram took one step and 
fell on his face in the hot dust. With a laugh the Spotted Faces 
picked him up and hustled him through the bamboo wicket of the 
prison building. By now his face was covered with dirt, his hair in 
disarray, his clothing tattered from the dragging. 

Inside the windowless prison he stood blinded by darkness, over- 
whelmed with heat, almost gagging at the indescribable stench. But 
he had no time to reflect. Another Spotted Face an apprentice 
still serving out his own time in fetters, but allowed to carry a club 
half led, half pushed him with the club into a far corner and 
forced him to lie down on the littered floor. 

The guard warned him to keep silence. He did, but as his eyes 
slowly adjusted to the deep gloom he saw Henry Gouger in the 
corner. . . . 

Now Adoniram could see that the prison consisted of one room 
about thirty feet wide by forty long. It lacked windows and had 
only one small door, but a little light filtered in through the cracks. 
Perhaps fifty prisoners lay fettered on the teakwood floor, all nearly 
naked. Not all were men. A few women lay among them. Some were 
obviously near death. About a dozen men lay with one or both 
ankles in a huge set of stocks, which consisted of one heavy log 
lying on another. Here and there were other smaller sets of stocks, 
each holding one or two men. 

Hanging from the ceiling was a long, horizontal bamboo pole, 
suspended from pulleys. A block-and-tackle arrangement at the 
ends permitted it to be raised or lowered. Whispering, Adoniram 
asked Gouger what it was, but the Englishman could not tell 
him. In the center of the room stood a tripod on which had been 
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placed a large earthen cup filled with earth-oil, crude petroleum. At 
dusk the fettered guard lighted it. The feeble, smoky flame supplied 
only a little light, but that little was nearly as much as leaked in 
from outside. . . . 

In a little while night fell. Father entered with a couple of his 
assistants. With jests and jokes, they lowered the long horizontal 
bamboo pole from the ceiling, passed it between the fettered legs 
of the prisoners, re-secured it at the ends, and hoisted it up with the 
aid of the block-and-tackle. Gradually the feet of the prisoners rose 
into the air until only their shoulders and heads rested on the floor. 
When Father made sure of the height he told them he wanted to 
protect their lives he wished them a good night's rest and de- 
parted. . . . 

Next to Henry Gouger on the bamboo was a prisoner named 
Kewet-nee. In a low voice he told the foreigners about the tortures 
he had seen. He left no doubt that they might expect them too. 
Other prisoners agreed. 

Gouger, Adoniram learned, had been in custody in stocks near 
the king's stables for nearly two weeks while the examiners ques- 
tioned him and examined his records. Now it was plain that the 
government had decided all the white men were spies. They could 
only hope death would come without the usual tortures. 

Gradually the sounds died, except for low nightmare groans and 
the rustling of the vermin in the debris on the floor. 

Adoniram, his hair and neck in filth, his arms sore from the cut 
of the cord, his ankles already chafed raw from the three pairs of 
heavy iron fetters on his elevated feet, was alone with his thoughts. 

They were bitter and depressed. What had he brought to those 
who depended on him? Nothing but death . . . death for himself, 
probably death for Nancy. And what was there to show for it? Eight- 
een converts in the twelve years since he had left Salem. Of those, 
probably only a few would remain faithful if they survived. Eight- 
een souls for all those years and lives. And the Burmese New Testa- 
ment. But most of that was in manuscript, in the little wooden house 
by the river. Almost certainly it would be destroyed or lost. That left 
only the souls. The thought of those souls beside him at the throne of 
God would ordinarily have seemed compensation, but this dreadful 
night it did not. Deep in depression he lost hope for himself and 
Nancy. 

Nancy was nearly frantic that evening when Maung Ing returned 
with the news that Adoniram had been taken to the Death Prison. 
. . . After a few minutes she retired to her room and prayed as she 
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had never prayed before for strength to bear what was to come. But 
she had little time, for presently the magistrate came up on the 
veranda and began shouting for her to come out and be examined. 
After repeated commands she came, but not until she had rushed 
through the house and destroyed all her letters, journals and writ- 
ings. It would be suicidal to let the government know that she and 
Adoniram had corresponded with friends in England and kept a 
day-by-day account of the details of their life in Burma* 

When the destruction was finished, she went out and submitted 
to the magistrate. He asked her every entrapping question he could 
think of; but he got nowhere. He went away unsatisfied. Before he 
left he ordered the gates of the compound to be shut and directed 
that no one should be allowed to enter or leave. To enforce his com- 
mand, he left " a guard of ten ruffians." 

By now it was dark. Nancy [went] into an inside room and 
barred the doors. The guards immediately became suspicious. From 
outside they ordered her "to unbar the doors and come out, or they 
would break the house down." Nancy refused to obey. She threat- 
ened to complain of them to their masters in the morning. They 
gave up their attempt but took revenge by placing the two Bengali 
servants in stocks in the most painful position they could think of. 
This had the desired effect. Nancy "called the head man to a win- 
dow, and promised to make them all a present in the morning, if 
they would release the servants." 

After threats, arguments and much bargaining they agreed. Nancy 
went to bed but not to sleep. All night long she lay wakeful, in- 
venting and discarding one fantastic plan after another. 

In the morning she sent Maung Ing to see whether Adoniram 
was still alive, with food in case he was. Maung Ing soon came back 
with word that the foreigners were still living, but in the heart of 
the Death Prison, confined with three pairs of fetters each, and 
strung up on a long pole. The news struck nearly as much terror into 
Nancy's heart as if she had heard Adoniram were already dead. But 
she persisted: when the magistrate returned she pleaded with him 
to let her present the missionaries' case before some of the govern- 
ment officials. He refused. He said he did not dare let her go, for 
fear she might escape. As a last resort, Nancy wrote a note to the 
sister of the king . . . whom she had come to know fairly well, ask- 
ing her to beg someone in authority to let the teachers go. 

In a little while the note was returned with a message. The king's 
sister "did not understand it." Actually, Nancy learned later, she 
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wanted to help but dared not brave the queen's wrath that sorceress 
whom everyone (eared even more than the king. 

There was nothing more Nancy could do. The day dragged on. 
As evening approached, she gave tea and cigars to the guard, in the 
successful hope that they would let her sleep in her room without 
threatening her. In bed she lay awake for a long time. Finally, ex- 
hausted, she slept fitfully. 

In the Death Prison, dawn brought a spectacle that Gouger was 
to remember nearly forty years later as 'The sleeping convicts awoke 
one by one with a yawn, clanking their chains and shaking the 
swarm of loathsome vermin from their rags, only to scatter the 
plague upon their neighbors." . . . 

With daylight Father appeared. Grinning broadly, he asked the 
prisoners solicitously how they had enjoyed the night. He lowered 
the bamboo to within about a foot of the floor. Slowly the blood 
began to circulate once more in numbed feet and legs. . . . 

At nine o'clock food came. Maung Ing had brought something 
for Adoniram, who by now was so bedraggled that his closest friends 
could hardly have recognized him. One of Gouger's servants, a 
baker, courageously brought his employer some breakfast wrapped 
up in a towel. By similar means the other foreign prisoners received 
something to eat. . . . 

Just as he finished his breakfast, Gouger was ordered outdoors 
by a jailer. The others could not say good-by to him on account of 
the ban on talking, but the looks they gave him were eloquent. He 
shuffled slowly and painfully out the door, the fetters chafing his 
raw ankles, almost relieved that he was to know his fate. At least, 
he would have a breath of fresh air for a few moments before death 
came. 

But he was not to be executed. He was to be questioned by an 
assistant to the city governor . . . who was seated in a shed in the 
prison yard opposite the inner prison examining another prisoner. 

The young man being examined was accused of robbing the house 
of a high-ranking personage. He denied the charge and to Gouger, 
a fair judge of men, he had not the look of a robber. But the magis- 
trate considered his denial merely obstinacy. To help the prisoner 
talk, he was seated on a low stool, and his legs tied together above 
the knees by a cord. Two executioners each took a long pole, in- 
serted the pole between his legs, and began to lever them up and 
down in opposite directions. 

Gouger, his eyes bulging with horror, expected to hear the thigh- 
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bones snap. But although the youth screamed in agony he still de- 
nied the accusation. At length he fainted. The guards threw cold 
water over him and thrust him back into his cell, promising some- 
thing even better for him tomorrow. 

This trifling matter disposed of, the ... [official] turned his at- 
tention to Gouger. Gouger . . . felt unusually calm. He had spent 
the night anticipating torture and death and felt nothing could be 
worse than the agonizing deaths he had already died in anticipation. 
He was sure, of course, that the purpose of the examination was to 
get him to confess he was a spy. 

He was mistaken. All the ... [official] wanted was a schedule of 
his property and a list of everyone who owed him money. Gouger was 
relieved. ... He immediately gave the magistrate the most accurate 
account he could. The total was very large. When the list had been 
written down, Gouger was taken back to the prison. He viewed this 
procedure as his last settling of accounts before his departure from 
earth. 

During Gouger's absence, the bamboo pole had been removed 
from between the prisoners* legs and hoisted up to its daytime posi- 
tion beneath the ceiling. A certain amount of subdued talking be- 
gan among the inmates. The guard did not interfere, and tones grew 
louder through the morning. Adoniram somewhat recovered his 
spirits . . . 

But as three in the afternoon approached, the talking . . . 
strangely diminished. Voices fell to whispers, or died away altogether. 
Finally the whole prison population was in a deep hush. 

Promptly at three, a great gong hung in the Palace yard nearby 
was struck. As its deep tones pulsated through the air, the faces of 
the prisoners grew pale. The vibration did not fully die away before 
the wicket opened and two Spotted Faces appeared. Each went 
straight to a man; those two prisoners rose without a word. Each had 
to follow a Spotted Face. There was never a sound except the scuf- 
fing of bare feet, and the clank of the fetters. Then the wicket 
closed. Those who had not been taken could breathe again they 
had escaped death for another twenty-four hours. . . . 

These were the events of the day. At nightfall, Father supervised 
the raising of the prisoners' legs on the bamboo. The young jailer 
with the club lighted the lamp and . * . once again ... the prison 
fell into silence. 

The next day was much like the first. This time it was Adoniram's 
turn for questioning. He saw the conclusion of the examination of 
the young man accused of robbery. The young man's wrists were 
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tied behind his back and the rope drawn up by a pulley until his 
toes barely touched the ground. After a while, just before his shoul- 
ders dislocated, he "confessed" by implicating two respectable citizens 
of Ava. . . , 

Like Gouger, Adoniram had to give a list of his property. Unfor- 
tunately, he had also to admit that Gouger had supplied him with 
money. On his return he agreed with Gouger that the outlook now 
seemed hopeless. 

Meanwhile Nancy had not been supine. That same day she had 
sent a message to the governor of the city, asking permission to pay 
him a visit in order to give him a present. This inducement had had 
its effect: soon orders came to the guards to allow the ... [teach- 
er's] wife to go into town. 

She found the governor not uncourteous. When he asked her 
what she wanted, she told him that the foreigners were in the 
Death Prison and badly treated. The teachers, at least, were Amer- 
icans. They came from a different country from the English, and 
had nothing whatever to do with the war. 

The governor considered this statement. Finally he said, "It is not 
in my power to release them from the prison or from their irons. But 
I can make them more comfortable." He indicated an official 
nearby. "There is my head officer. You must consult with him, as to 
how this is to be done." 

To Nancy, this man's appearance "presented the most perfect 
assemblage of all the evil passions attached to human nature." He 
took her aside and told her bluntly that the prisoners and she herself 
were completely at his disposal. What would be done for any of 
them would depend entirely on her liberality. Furthermore, any 
gift-giving must remain unknown to any other officials. 

Nancy nodded. "What must I do to obtain a mitigation of the 
present sufferings of the two teachers?" 

"Pay me two hundred ticals, two pieces of fine cloth, and two 
pieces of handkerchiefs." Nancy had that much money with her it 
amounted to about $100 in American currency but of course not 
the cloth. She could not go home for the cloth and return to the 
prison a four-mile round trip in time to see Adoniram that day. 
She offered the money to the official and begged him not to insist on 
the cloth. He hesitated. Finally, unable to let so much silver out of 
his sight, he took it. In a few moments she had an order from the 
city governor, written on a palm leaf, as was customary, permitting 
her to enter the prison. 

At the prison the guards scrutinized her order and grudgingly let 
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her go as far as the bamboo wicket leading into the inner prison, 
Here they stopped her while they called Adoniram. . . . 

Then she saw Adoniram coming out of the murk, crawling. Two 
days in prison had turned the most fastidious man she knew into 
a haggard, unshaven scarecrow, his usually spotless white starched 
neckcloth a filthy rag, his neat black broadcloth suit disheveled, 
torn and smeared with fragments of rotting plantain leaves. She 
could scarcely recognize him. She gave him one long horrified in- 
credulous look, and hid her face in her hands. . . . 

For a moment Nancy gave way. Death she could face with some 
semblance of calm, perhaps even torture. But this degradation . . . ! 
She was not prepared for it. It was too much to bear. 

Soon, with a supreme effort, she conquered herself. They ex- 
changed a few words of greeting, which she made as cheerful as she 
could. Adoniram had an idea about securing their release. Bribery 
would do it, if she went high enough up. But before he could say 
more, the Spotted Faces commanded her to go. She showed them 
the order from the city governor. She pleaded. "Get out/' they in- 
sisted harshly. "Get out or we will pull you out." Weeping, the palm 
leaf inscribed with the useless order dangling from her hand . . . 
she went forlornly out the gate, 

But the order was not ineffective. Before sunset, Adoniram, Price, 
[and] Gouger; , . . were moved out of the prison building into the 
open shed where the magistrate had sat. They were still as heavily 
fettered as ever, but here there were no vermin and rotting plantain 
leaves. Here air and sunlight streamed through the open side of the 
shed. True, from this unscreened place they could not help seeing 
the daily torture of prisoners undergoing interrogation with pole, 
cord and iron maul; and from so close the screams and cries rang in 
their ears unmuffled. But to such sights and sounds they were already 
becoming toughened. And meanwhile they rejoiced in the persist- 
ence, courage and love of Nancy Judson, and blessed her very name. 

Although both Adoniram Judson and Henry Gouger endured 
almost a year of the terrible ordeal of this prison life before they 
were released, their constant prayers and faith in God gave them 
the inward strength to survive. 

There were many heartbreaks for Adoniram after this period, 
including the death of his dearly beloved Nancy. But he carried 
on as she always prayed he would. On October 24, 1840, 
Adoniram sent to the printing house the revised last sheet of the 
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complete Burmese Bible. In this big book of about twelve 
hundred pages Burma now had its first one-volume Bible. The 
hopes and dreams of one man who in his college days had 
planned to bring the word of God to Burma were at last fulfilled. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Who was Saint Paul addressing when he spoke the words 'We 
are troubled on every side"? (The Corinthians) 

2. What did Saint Paul say of the things which are seen that is, 
worldly things? (They are temporal things.) 

3. What did Saint Paul say of the things which are not seen? 
(They are eternal.) 

4. Who was the first American missionary? (Adoniram Judson) 

5. To what country did Adoniram Judson feel the call to visit as a 
missionary? (Burma) 

6. Where is Burma? (Southeast of Tibet) 

7. What religion did the people of Burma practice at that time? 
(Buddhism) 

8. What did the worshipers of Buddha believe? (That each person 
went through many cycles of existence, sometimes as a human 
and sometimes as an animal or insect) 

9. In what way was Adoniram Judson's experience similar to that 
of the early Apostles? (He was persecuted and imprisoned for 
his efforts.) 

10. What permanent Christian blessing did Adoniram Judson bring 
to the Kingdom of Burma? (He translated the Old and New 
Testaments into Burmese.) 



SESSION XVII 

Miracles 



TO THE TEACHER: 



.erhaps the most difficult thing for the skeptical young mind 
to understand in the life of our Lord is the matter of miracles. 
During Jesus* ministry in Galilee he performed miracles on such 
a vast and varied scale as to challenge our imagination. Some 
people prefer to skip over the miracles as exaggerated stories 
which found their way into the Gospels as a measure of overen- 
thusiastic reporting by the disciples. Yet careful study will 
persuade one that the working of miracles was part of the divine 
plan by which God was revealed to man. 

TO THE CLASS: 



Y. 



, ou have all heard of miracles. What is a miracle? One dic- 
tionary defines the word as follows: "A miracle is an event or 
effect in the physical world deviating from the known laws of 
nature/' In other words, a miracle is something that happens 
which we cannot explain. 

In the prophecies in the Old Testament it was said that God 
would come to earth and perform miracles. This was to be one 
of the ways man was to recognize God when He appeared on 
earth. The Gospel says Jesus raised Lazarus from the dead "be- 
cause of the people which stand by ... that they may believe 
that thou hast sent me" (John 11:42). 
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The miracles that Jesus performed were not demonstrations of 
magic; they were not done to entertain a crowd with tricks that 
deceive the eye. The miracles of Jesus were not aimlessly per- 
formed. They were designed to show God's love for man. The 
paralyzed, the crippled, the blind were completely healed by 
Jesus' merest touch or glance or word. Three times He brought 
dead people back to life again. In His final hours He performed 
the greatest of all miracles. After death upon the cross He Him- 
self rose from the dead and for forty days walked with His 
disciples again. 

During the eighteen months of His ministry in Galilee Jesus 
repeatedly performed miracles. He performed miracles of nature, 
such as creating food for the hungry, as easily as He performed 
miracles of healing. So great was His reputation for miracles that 
wherever He went He was followed by crowds of the curious as 
well as the sick and crippled. 

J. Paterson-Smyth in his book A Peoples Life of Christ* has 
some interesting things to say about miracles, especially the 
first miracle Jesus performed, when He turned water into wine 
at the wedding feast in Cana of Galilee. (See front end-paper 
map.) 

"Now the third day," says St. John, who was with him, "there 
was a marriage in Cana of Galilee. And the mother of Jesus was 
there, and Jesus also was invited and His disciples to the marriage." 

Judging from His mother's . . . anxiety about the arrangements 
and her directions to the servants, it was evidently a wedding in the 
family. Either the bride or the bridegroom was a near relative of 
Jesus. I like to think of the little village maiden with the white veil 
and the myrtle wreath in her hair, glad and proud because Jesus had 
come to her wedding. Probably she had known Him from child- 
hood, since her home was only four miles away. Perhaps she was 
one of the children to whom He had told stories in the carpenter's 
shop, and now on the day of her woman's joy she wanted her 
Cousin, whom she admired and loved as a big elder brother and who 
was already becoming known as a Teacher sent from God she 
wanted Him to honor her wedding, and to see her happiness and to 
bless her. Therefore Jesus was invited to the marriage. 

* Hoddcr & Stoughton Ltd., London, 1924, pp. 102^-109. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 
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And Jesus came. With all His great thoughts and plans and re- 
sponsibilities, with the destiny of humanity resting on His shoulders 
Jesus accepted the invitation. Jesus came to the wedding. And 
Jesus enjoyed coming. . . . 

He enjoyed His friendships, and could not bear to be without 
them. He enjoyed so much the happy intercourse of social gather- 
ings, especially amongst the poor, that the Pharisees called Him a 
glutton and winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners. It was a 
spiteful slander, to be sure, but the point is that it could never have 
been said at all about Him unless He was joyous and happy in social 
life and ate His bread with gladness. . . . 

I don't know where we got our widespread notion of the Jesus of 
a sad countenance. Certainly not from the Gospel story. I suppose 
it originated in Isaiah's prophecy of "the man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief/' The great painters have persistently repeated 
that in their pictures, and their pictures have made us carry it into 
His life story to the spoiling of it. True, He has borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows. Lovingly, thankfully we acknowledge it. 
But to feel for others and to die for others does not destroy the joy 
of a great soul. . . . 

Humanly speaking, it was that gaiety of heart, that inner joyous- 
ness, that carried Jesus through. He never lost it. Not even in the 
saddest days. Only three hours before Gethsemane He reminded 
His disciples how happy they had been together, and His last wish 
was that when He was gone the joyousness which He had had all 
His life might remain with them and that their joy might be full. 
. . . He even enjoins His disciples "When ye fast be not of sad 
countenance." 

And Jesus was God. As you picture Him happy at this wedding 
feast, learn of Jesus the kindly nature of the Godhead. God likes 
weddings. God likes happiness. Here in Cana of Galilee see the 
eternal Christ, so human, so natural, happy in a little festive gather- 
ing of villagers, sympathizing with the joy of young lovers in their 
marriage, and say to yourself, That is God. That is how God feels. 
God, of course, cares above all for holiness and nobleness in us. But 
God is not a sort of magnified clergyman, interested only in churches 
and preaching and sacraments, standing apart from us in our 
lighter moments. The Father is interested in all His children's in- 
terests. He enters into all pure human feelings and enjoyments. He 
sanctions and blesses all natural relationships. He is interested in the 
birds of the air and the wild-flowers of the field and the young lambs 
sporting in the meadows and the children playing in the market- 
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place, and the mother's tender thought for her baby and the shy 
young bride meeting her bridegroom. God likes to see us enjoying 
ourselves. . . . 

Now an awkward thing happened. Remember this was a peasant 
wedding. They were poor people, to whom a wedding feast was a 
strain on their resources. In the midst of the festivities came a pain- 
ful pause. Someone suddenly discovered that the wine had run 
short. A mere trifle, some man may say. . . . Jesus did not say it, 
Jesus knew the proud sensitiveness of a peasant family, and how 
keenly they would feel the shame of failing in hospitality at such 
a time. 

His mother whispered to Him I suppose only John heard her 
'They have no wine." 

Did she expect a miracle? We cannot tell. He had never yet done 
anything miraculous, and one would think miracles belonged to 
higher occasions than helping out a supper. Perhaps it was that she 
had always been so accustomed to lean on Him in her difficulties 
since Joseph died that she turned instinctively to Him now. She 
knew He would care that He would help in some way if He 
could. . . . 

It looks as if He hesitated for a moment about doing that miracle. 
I do not think it irreverent to suggest that He came to that wedding 
without any such intention. ... He had not yet begun His public 
life. He was, as it were, standing on the threshold. To begin miracles 
would mean . . . plunging at once into the great life struggle which 
ended at Calvary. Was this the Father's guidance that He should 
begin it now this loving impulse to save His young friends from 
being shamed? In such impulses we usually find God's will for 
ourselves. 

In a moment His decision was made. A week ago He had refused 
to turn stones into bread to relieve His own hunger. Now He would 
turn water into wine to save the feelings of His friends. That is God. 

"Fill the waterpots with water!" And they filled them up to the 
brim. And He said, Draw out now and bear unto the president of 
the feast. And they bare it. And when the president of the feast 
had tasted the water that was made wine and knew not whence it 
was (and asked not whence it was, like many of ourselves with 
God's gifts to us) the president of the feast said to the bridegroom, 
"Thou hast kept the good wine until now." 

Do you think that young bride and bridegroom would easily for- 
get what their Cousin had done for them at their marriage feast? 
Pity somebody could not have told the little bride of Cana that day 
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that her wedding was to be the most famous wedding in all the 
world's history that two thousand years after we should be studying 
the story as the beginning of the manifestation of God to men. 

For this wedding marked a crisis in the history of Jesus, not only 
the beginning of His public life-work but also the beginning of His 
revealing who He was. That is how St. John feels about it. 'This 
beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested 
His glory, and His disciples believed on Him." 

This beginning of miracles" seems a fitting place to speak of the 
miracles of our Lord. Some people think that miracles are rather a 
stumbling-block in the Gospels. They could believe the story more 
easily if the miracles were left out. Perhaps so. But the Evangelists 
were not writing to suit people's beliefs. They were simply telling 
the story as they knew it. And miracles were certainly no stumbling- 
block to them. 

The nineteenth-century physical science used to insist, "Nature 
works by uniform laws. We see no miraculous interruptions. There- 
fore any story of miracle must be regarded as at least doubtful." But 
twentieth-century science is more modest. It confesses that it only 
knows the sequence of phenomena. It knows nothing of causes or of 
the Will behind causes. For Cause means a Will behind. 

How did this miracle manifest His glory? By showing who He 
was. The Lord of Nature, I do not suppose those young disciples 
understood all this at the time. They had only known Him a few 
days. But St. John is looking back after the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection and after fifty years of meditating about his Lord. He knew 
who He was. He had already written, "He was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by Him; and without Him was not 
any thing made that was made/' He had made the world. He had 
been giving the harvest and turning water into wine in the vine- 
yards all through the ages. 

I remember one day travelling through the Rhone Valley in 
Switzerland when this thought came back to me of the miracle in 
Cana. It was pouring with rain. The slopes of the valley were 
clothed with vines. The water was falling heavily on the vineyards. 
In another month the vine-gatherers would come and find that water 
turned into wine. And the wine would be brought to the feasts of 
the world and the ruler of the feast would taste the water that was 
made wine and know not whence it was. 'That fine flavour," he 
says, "that delicate aroma. It comes from the hot sun and the nature 
of the grapes and the chemical constituents of the soil on that partio 
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ular hillside/' That is all. He sees no farther. He never realizes the 
solemn glory that surrounds all common life when God is working 
His miracles in the wheat-field and out in the vineyards turning 
water into wine. 

Jesus performed a healing miracle at Capernaum when He 
saved the life of a young boy without ever seeing him. The Bible 
describes it in John 4:46-53. Notice, from these verses, that the 
miracle of healing took place at a certain hour the exact time 
the father petitioned Jesus to cure his son. 

So Jesus came again into Cana of Galilee, where he made the 
water wine. And there was a certain nobleman, whose son was sick 
at Capernaum. 

When he heard that Jesus was come out of Judea into Galilee, he 
went unto him, and besought him that he would come down, and 
heal his son: for he was at the point of death. 

Then said Jesus unto him, Except ye see signs and wonders, ye 
will not believe. 

The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, come down ere my child die. 

Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. And the man 
believed the word that Jesus had spoken unto him, and he went his 
way. 

And as he was now going down, his servants met him, and told 
him, saying, Thy son liveth. 

Then inquired he of them the hour when he began to amend. 
And they said unto him, Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left 
him. 

So the father knew that it was at the same hour, in the which 
Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and himself believed, and his 
whole house. 

Do such miracles still happen? Here is an account of a 
miracle that took place in very recent times. It is a verbatim 
report by Elise Miller Davis and Edward S. Zelly, Jr. 

MASTER, HEAL HIM* 

(Speeding more than 100 travelers homeward from New York 
City, the crack commuter train called "The Broker" was nearing a 

* "Master, Heal Him," The Reader's Digest, August, 1953. Used by per- 
mission* 
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temporary trestle at Woodbridge, N.J. Six trains had previously 
passed over this newly built trestle safely. 

But The Broker did not. With a flash of sparks and a giant roar, 
the train jumped the track, plunged down a 25-foot embankment. 
Coaches piled up in a tangled mass of grotesque wreckage. 

This disaster of February 6, 1951, was one of the worst train 
wrecks in American history: 85 killed, 500 injured. Here is the 
amazing story of one man among the injured Bob Stout, of Locust, 
NJ. and of the abounding and contagious faith of one woman 
his wife, Mildred.) 

Mildred Stout had just started cooking dinner. She only half 
heard the radio on the shelf above the sink: "Passengers mangled. 
. . . Ambulances speeding to the scene. . . . Some of The Broker's 
victims identified. . . ." 

The Broker! Bob was on that train! 

The Rev. Roger J. Squire, pastor of the First Methodist Church 
of nearby Red Bank, NJ., had many parishioners on The Broker. 
His wife, listening to the radio, took down the names of those men- 
tioned. Then the pastor went from house to house, lending sympathy 
and offering what help he could. He came to the Stout home as 
Mildred was kneeling by the crib of her child. 

The Rev. Mr. Squire offered a brief prayer for Bob and his family. 
Then he went on to others. Mildred felt a little better. Tall, lanky 
redheaded, Bob was beloved in the church. Both Stouts sang in the 
choir, and Mildred remembered that she was to sing a solo on Sun- 
day. 

The radio droned on. Some survivors were reaching their homes. 
To other families telephones were bringing the wonderful words: 
I'm safe. 

But the Stout phone didn't ring. And Bob didn't come home. 

Mildred set out for Woodbridge. Snow was taking on the eerie 
colors of the scene as she approached the wreck. She heard the hiss 
of cutting torches, saw stretcher after stretcher being carried away. 
She joined the crowd seeking information at the nearby police sta- 
tion. There were women with twisted handkerchiefs, men trying 
hard to conceal tears, the incessant loudspeaker. Finally at 12:30 
A.M. the beloved name came over the speaker: Robert Stout, in- 
jured, Perth Amboy General Hospital. 

The three-mile drive to Perth Amboy was endless, the search 
through the hospital terrifying. Everywhere the injured, the dying, 
the dead. Bob, when Mildred found him, was tied in a strait jacket, 
crazed from a head injury. On his chart was the preliminary 
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diagnosis: Possible skull fracture. And then: Last rites given at 10 
P.M. Some kindly priest had done all he could. 

Next day Bob Stout sank deeper and deeper into unconscious- 
ness. He responded to no stimuli, no tests. His condition was too 
critical to permit X rays, but severe brain injury was suspected. 
Mildred stayed in his room, praying almost constantly. 

The Rev. Mr. Squire was one of the few callers allowed. 

Wednesday passed. And Thursday. Every feeble pulse beat, every 
faint breath could have been the last. But, incredibly, Bob hung on. 

On Friday an eminent neurosurgeon was called in. He scheduled 
an exploratory operation for Sunday noon. He didn't mince words: 
the risk was great, chances were slim. 

On Sunday morning, Bob Stout's nurse telephoned Mr. Squire, as 
requested, before he left for church service. "Mr. Stout's wife is the 
only person in the world who is sure he will live," she said. 

"She just keeps saying, Tve put my trust in our Lord/ " 

As the pastor began the n o'clock service, he saw sad reminders 
of the wreck in many pews. Patches, bandages, slings. About 30 of 
his parishioners had been injured. Three had died. But Bob Stout 
still lived. 

A line from the order of worship, mimeographed days before, 
caught Mr. Squire's eye: Solo "Trust in Him" Mrs. Robert Stout. 
What he did then seemed to be dictated by a Power beyond himself. 
Stopping in the midst of the service, he left his pulpit and faced 
his congregation before the altar rail. 

"It is 11:15," he said. "Bob Stout is critically ill at Perth Amboy 
General Hospital and soon will undergo an operation. I think Bob 
and Mildred would like to know we are praying for them." 

He asked each member of the congregation to concentrate on Bob 
Stout, to surround his hospital bed with love and faith. Then he 
turned and knelt at the altar as every head bowed in prayer. 

Picturing Jesus as long ago He had gone about on earth touching 
the sick and healing them, Mr. Squire prayed, 'We beseech Thee to 
go with us now, O Master, to the hospital at Perth Amboy; to walk 
up the stairs, down the hall to Room 248, to enter and stand by the 
bed. 

"Now, Master" the pastor's voice faltered 'lay your hand on 
Bob Stout's brow and heal him!" 

An unreal moment of vast silence hung in the air. 

Then Mr. Squire rose, returned to his pulpit to continue the 
service. The prayer had seemed long to him, but when he glanced 
at his watch k was only 11:20. 
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After the service, Roger Squire sat alone in his study when the 
phone rang. Answering, he heard Mildred's voice, husky with tears. 

'There's no medical explanation for what happened/' she said. 
"His pulse and respiration were almost nonexistent, and then he 
just opened his eyes." 

Instructed to report to the doctors even the slightest change, the 
nurse had run from the room. When she returned with a doctor, 
Bob was unconscious again. He was then wheeled to the X-ray 
room. 

There the specialist re-examined Bob. "I honestly don't know what 
made me do it," he commented later. 

When he gently pinched Bob's shoulder, the patient responded, 
"Ouch!" 

It was Bob Stout's first word in five days! 

The surgeon turned from the table. He sent word to Mildred 
that the operation was being called off. Bob's pulse and respiration 
improved unbelievably. He had passed a crisis and the results of the 
trauma were receding. 

As Mildred's voice came over the wire, Mr. Squire re-created 
vividly the scene at the hospital. What had actually come to pass? 
Who could say? Perhaps miracles do happen. 

"Just one thing more," the pastor said, recovering his voice. "Does 
anyone know what time it was when Bob first opened his eyes?" 

"Yes," said Mildred, "it was 11:20." 

Mr. Squire hung up the receiver and bowed his head. 



QUESTIONS 

1. What is a miracle? (Something that happens which we cannot 
explain scientifically) 

2. Why did Jesus perform miracles? (This was part of the divine 
plan of revealing God to man.) 

3. In what way were Jesus' miracles different? (Jesus' miracles were 
all for the benefit of mankind.) 

4. What was the first miracle performed by Jesus? (He changed 
water into wine at the wedding at Cana.) 

5. How do we know that Jesus was not the sad person portrayed by 
the early painters? (Because he liked to be part of happy groups 
like the wedding party at Cana) 

6. What other types of miracle did Jesus perform? (He healed the 
sick and raised the dead.) 
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7. What was the miracle Jesus performed for the official of Caper- 
naum? (He healed the man's son without even seeing the boy.) 

8. What was the "certain hour" that Jesus effected the cure? (The 
seventh hour) 

9. How was the modern miracle of the healing of Bob Stout similar 
to the miracle at Capernaum? (The miracle occurred at the exact 
moment of the prayer.) 



SESSION XVIII 



The Parables 

PART ONE 



TO THE TEACHER: 



A 



parable is defined as "a short imaginative narrative from 
which a moral or spiritual truth is drawn, as for example the 
parables of Jesus." 

We are told in Matthew that Jesus "spake many things unto 
them in parables." In all the books written describing our Lord's 
ministry there is agreement that the parables not only contain 
the essence of His teaching but also are in themselves gems of 
storytelling. The Biblical scholar H. J. Daniel-Rops has said, 
in Jesus and His Times, ". . . whatever else they are, the para- 
bles are little masterpieces of literature. We find them through- 
out the Gospel narrative until the very last days of Jesus on 
earth. Some of them, the Sower, the Good Samaritan, and the 
Prodigal Son, for instance, are so embedded in our memories 
that they are an indissoluble part of the thought of the Western 
world." 

This session might be introduced by writing the word 
"parable" on the blackboard and asking the class to discuss its 
meaning. Then, perhaps, you may wish to phrase the foregoing 
quotation from Daniel-Rops in your own words as a prelude for 
what is to come. Then read this excerpt from Saint Luke 
(beginning 8:4), in which Jesus' own words are the clearest 
description of a parable to be found anywhere. 
184 
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TO THE CLASS: 

Jesus taught by means of parables, and in Luke 8:4-15 He 
Himself described this means of teaching: 

And when much people were gathered together, and were come 
to him out of every city, he spake by a parable: 

A sower went out to sow his seed: and as he sowed, some fell by 
the way side; and it was trodden down, and the fowls of the air 
devoured it. 

And some fell upon a rock; and as soon as it was sprung up, it 
withered away, because it lacked moisture. 

And some fell among thorns; and the thorns sprang up with it, 
and choked it. 

And other fell on good ground, and sprang up, and bare fruit an 
hundredfold. And when he had said these things, he cried, He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

And his disciples asked him, saying, What might this parable be? 

And he said . . . 

Now the parable is this: The seed is the word of God. 

Those by the way side are they that hear; then cometh the devil, 
and taketh away the word out of their hearts, lest they should believe 
and be saved. 

They on the rock are they, which, when they hear, receive the 
word with joy; and these have no root, which for a while believe, 
and in time of temptation fall away. 

And that which fell among thorns are they, which, when they 
have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares and riches and 
pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. 

But that on the good ground are they, which in an honest and 
good heart, having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit 
with patience. 

In the Reverend Hugh Martin's book The Parables of the 
Gospek* he discusses one of Jesus' best-known parables, the 
parable of the sower: 

* Published by Student Christian Movement Press, London, ip53- *>*- 
tributed in the United States by Alec R. Allenson, Inc. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the publishers. Pp. 63-69 from American edition, The Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1937. 
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Quite early in His ministry our Lord was faced by the striking 
differences in the response He got from different people and even 
in different places. It is recorded of one town that He could not 
there do any mighty works because of their unbelief (Mark 6.5-6). 
The result of one of His sermons was that the congregation tried to 
kill Him (Luke 4.28-30). When men saw the Highest, they put 
Him on a cross. 

This parable was born out of our Lord's reflections on this vary- 
ing response to His message. It is curiously named the parable of 
the sower, whereas obviously it ought to be called "the parable of 
the four soils." There was nothing wrong with the seed or with the 
sower, but the results were astonishingly different according to the 
part of the field where the seed fell. To give expression to its life 
the seed needs the soil. The best of seed will be defeated if the soil 
will not co-operate. If the crop does not come, it is not necessarily 
the fault of the seed. It is not always the fault of the preacher if his 
message does not awaken a response. 

The stories Jesus told have a way of remaining true. The four 
soils are as recognizable today as in the audience that first listened 
to this story on the Galilean shore. 

Some of the seed fell on the trodden path beside or across the 
cornfield, like some right-of-way through an American farm. The 
path was no doubt useful, but it would not grow corn. The farmer 
might as well have sown his seed on the floor of the farmhouse 
kitchen. 

There are people like that. "You might as well talk to a post/' we 
say, or, "It fell off him like water off a duck's back." They may have 
ears but they do not hear. . . . 

Perhaps Jesus was thinking of the closed minds of the Jewish 
religious teachers, to which His new teaching could not find an 
entrance. Their minds were "made up." But men's minds may be 
closed for many different reasons. A missionary once told me of an 
experience she had soon after reaching the Congo, when she had 
been thrilled by the close attention given her by a group of African 
women. They leaned forward gazing at her intently and seriously. 
When she paused one of the women asked her eagerly, "What are 
those glass things on your nose?" Their attention had never really 
got beyond her spectacles. 

Some people's minds are worn smooth by the constant traffic of 
idle thoughts. They are superficial, that is, they live on the surface. 
They have no deep interests. They cannot bear to sit still with a 
book for an hour. They would be bored by a serious conversation 
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about anything. They hate ever to be alone with themselves, lest 
they should be surprised into thinking. They keep the jazz blaring 
from the loudspeaker all day. They must have something "to pass 
the time." Poor things, it is not always their own fault that they get 
like that, but it is a pathetic and distressing situation. 

Other people have somehow let the spiritual part of their natures 
get so hardened by neglect that they do not know it is there. They 
are not receptive to religious ideas. They do not believe that the 
seed has got anything to do with them at all. Religion is just irrele- 
vant. There is nothing in them, so they think, that responds to 
it. ... 

Some of the seed fell on the stony ground not a field strewn 
with small stones, but a thin layer of soil over the solid rock. Such 
places are very characteristic of great sections of Palestine, where 
the rock is very near the surface. 

The Galileans were said to be very like these shallow places an 
emotional, turbulent people with quick but rather unstable en- 
thusiasms. Others besides Galileans are like that. The Apostle Paul 
found that the Athenians were given to running after any new 
thing. But such people live nearer home still. They are the first re- 
cruits for the army of any new fad in politics or religion or art. It 
does not take long to convince them that this new point of view is 
the greatest discovery of all time, and they are full of scorn of those 
who are not up to date. . . . 

They are to be found in religious circles as well as elsewhere. They 
will welcome the new minister with enthusiasm so long as he is 
new. They will respond to a mission, and declare themselves ready 
to serve Christ and His Church. They are not insincere. They mean 
every word of it. It is all real as far as it goes, but it does not go very 
far. Their enthusiasms have no roots. 

Perhaps this explains why Jesus seemed at times almost to discour- 
age people who wanted to follow Him. "Lord, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest!" Do you really mean it? replied Jesus, 
Think what you are saying. It is no picnic to follow Me. "Foxes 
have holes and birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head" (Luke 9.57-58). 

The trouble is that the ready enthusiasm and the warmth of emo- 
tion which make such people responsive to the gospel make them 
. . . susceptible to ridicule. Persecution or serious unpleasantness 
would certainly frighten them off, but a sneer or a joke is just as 
effective as the thumbscrew or the stake. They like to stand well 
with their fellows. They believe in doing in Rome as the Romans 
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do. They will give themselves to church work so long as it is not 
too much trouble. They will make a Christian profession so long as 
there is no opposition. But they have no roots. . . . 

Some fell among thorns. The soil was all right, but was "dirty." 
Other things were in occupation. You cannot grow two crops at 
once on the same part of the same field. You have to choose between 
thorn and corn. 

Men are preoccupied by business or pleasure and have no time to 
spare for religion. They may be wasting great powers on unworthy 
objects, or they may be just too worried to listen properly. Our Lord 
says that the thorns may come from cares or riches or pleasures. The 
cares may be those of poverty. It is hard for a poor man to be a 
Christian, He is troubled about the future, possibly even the next 
meal. He is worried about the welfare of his wife and family. Jesus 
sympathized and so should we. 

But Jesus often insisted that the love of money-making and the 
care of great possessions could be at least as dangerous an enemy of 
noble living and high thinking. In fact, Jesus said it was hardest of 
all for a rich man to be a Christian. . . . 

In truth, both riches and poverty, both luxury and want, suck the 
gpodness out of the soil. No doubt they are different species of 
thorn, but they both choke the corn. 

Many of us would have to confess that we were trying to grow 
two crops at once. We are Christian only in patches. We are giving 
some of our strength and abilities to unworthy ends. Our lives badly 
need weeding. ... 

But most of the field is good normal soil, after all. This is not 
really a pessimistic story. One of the difficulties about the interpreta- 
tion is that it lays stress on the failures while the parable puts the 
emphasis on the success. The crowning harvest makes the losses 
insignificant. Every farmer expects to lose seed. He knows that the 
birds will get some and that some will not ripen. But he does not 
therefore despair of a good harvest. 

'With patience" the seed will grow. If the soil will take the seed 
in, keep it and care for it, the crops will come, though even in 
honest soil there will be differences in the harvest. No man becomes 
a Christian all of a sudden. We need patience with others and per- 
severance in dealing with our own slow progress. So many get dis- 
couraged by their failures and give up trying. No man ever became 
a Christian in his sleep. The spiritual life must be cultivated. Yet 
there are people who devote more time to the cultivation of their 
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tennis strokes or the reduction of their golf handicap than to the 
study and practice of their religion. 

No one parable can tell die whole story. Can the soils be 
changed? The parable does not say. But the ground trodden into the 
footpath is the same in essential qualities as the ploughed land; the 
thorns can be rooted up. Soils cannot help being as they are: human 
beings very often can. The hard heart can be softened, the shallow 
life deepened, the weeds uprooted. Christ is Saviour as well as 
Teacher, Plowman as well as Sower. The same heart has all four 
possibilities within it. 

In Alaska today there is an extraordinary minister of the 
Gospel who brings his teaching by parables to a parish hundreds 
of miles long. Here is his story. 

THE LORD AND BERT BINGLE* 

Bert Bingle is a sturdy man nearing 60, with shrewd blue eyes 
behind thick spectacles, and a comforting midwestern voice. His 
face is merry, his hands are calloused, and he has a rolling walk 
because he's used to treading rough country. He's worn out 14 cars, 
turned over half a dozen times, driven through floods. Alaskans be- 
lieve he is made of granite and gold. 

Bingle is a Presbyterian missionary in Yukon Territory, with a 
parish 500 miles long, a land of harsh mountains, glaciers and 
savage gales. In settlements like Dot Lake, Tok and Tanacross, he 
lives out his religion with the hard labor of his hands and the 
stanch, tireless love of his heart. When Bert gets too old to ride the 
freights or walk 40 miles to help a homesteader, there will be no- 
body, folks say, who can fill his boots. 

"I don't deserve any credit," he told me. Tm a plain, ordinary 
guy, and often, like everybody else, I feel at the end of my rope. 
Then I pray: 'Lord, You'll have to take over/ and He does/' 

In the last 28 years Bingle has had all the Alaskan hinterland as 
his unofficial parish. There isn't a tundra village he hasn't visited. 
With his own hands he has built four churches, 12 chapels and 
close to 100 log houses for homesteaders. Best of all, he's built his 
teaching deep into the hearts of Alaskans. 

"One missionary teaches one way to Heaven and the next mis- 

* By Dorothy Walworth. Guideposts, February, 1953* The Reader's Digest, 
February, 1953. Copyright 1953, Guideposts Associates, Inc. Published at 
Carmel, New York. 
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sionary teaches another/ 1 an Eskimo told me. "The Reverend Bingle 
says: 'Ask God yourself, and He will show you the way/ Like our 
Lord, he speaks in parables, about the food in our caches and 
about the walrus. Those things make us see God's providence." 

Bert Bingle was born in an Ohio village, a carpenter's son. When 
he was n years old a missionary spoke at the village church, and 
Bert felt called but he wasn't sure. Three years later, still not sure, 
he went to a school for missionaries. There he met his future wife, 
Mabel. After graduation they married. 

For a while Bert taught school. But he was haunted by the 
thought that he should be sharing the life of those who had, per- 
haps, no other friend on earth. Finally he said: "Lord, I'm not 
much. But You and I together can do plenty. Let me be Your part- 
ner." And, in 1925, Mabel and he took a freight boat to Alaska, 
landing at Cordova. 

In those days Cordova was a small, rough town, with a railroad 
that crawled up the towering mountains for 196 miles to the rich 
Kennecott Copper Mines, 9000 feet above sea level. Those mines 
were Bert's first parish. Some pit heads were so remote that he could 
reach them only by walking 30 miles beyond the railroad, or by 
riding in an ore bucket on a cable line. 

"Sometimes the miners got drunk and fought," Bert told me, *1>e- 
cause they wanted to forget their past. Many of them were eating 
their hearts out because sweethearts back in the States had other 
guys. They were bitter, and I had to work to get that poison out of 
them. I told them the difference between a pit mule and a man was 
forgiveness. But it's hard to forgive. 

"I don't kid myself that it was easy for those men to forget and to 
change. But I do know a lot of them said I'd made them human 
beings, instead of pit mules." 

1934 the mines shut down and Bert Bingle moved to Anchorage. 
A few months later he heard the U.S. Government was sending 800 
settlers up to Palmer, in the Matanuska Valley. Nobody else 
wanted to look after a bunch of greenhorns in the raw wilderness. 
So Bert volunteered. 

'The Government had told those folks the Matanuska Valley 
would be cleared," Bert said to me. "But nothing was ready to make 
them even halfway comfortable. About 100 of them skedaddled 
back to the States. The others drew their farmsites out of a hat, and 
waded out into the brush. Until we could get hold of some tents all 
those men, women and children lived outdoors, eaten alive by 
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mosquitoes. It rained, too, for 60 hours straight. Everybody came 
down with colds or dysentery/' 

Bingle found that many of the new arrivals had never farmed. To 
get them started he taught them how to set up tents, dig latrines, 
clear the land. For himself, Mabel and their two small children, he 
pitched a tent in an empty pigpen near Palmer. Bert chose this spot 
because he could use the wire fence as a radio antenna and get the 
news, which he typed down and handed out as a daily paper. 

The food problem soon became acute. Bert knew humpback 
salmon were running in the ocean, so for three months he never 
slept except at low water. When the tide came in he was down on 
the beach filling his gill nets with fish, which he lugged back to the 
Valley. 

"After a while some folks said they were tired of salmon," Bert 
told me. "So I showed them how to hunt they hadn't ever had a 
gun in their hands." 

In September Bert Bingle and about 25 of the 400 remaining 
settlers began building the United Protestant Church at Palmer. 
Valley people called it the Church of a Thousand Trees, for it 
took that many to do the job. 

They toiled 24 hours a day, in shifts. Women served coffee and 
sandwiches around the clock, and did the simpler tasks like chinking 
and oiling logs. When it was finished, people came from a hundred 
miles around to the Church of a Thousand Trees. 

In 1938 life in the Matanuska Valley had become too comfortable 
for Bert so he moved to Fairbanks, 120 miles from the Arctic 
Circle, and began ministering to the men who worked for the 
Alaska Railroad. He rode the freight cars and cabooses between 
Fairbanks and Anchorage, holding services somewhere every day. 

Sometimes Eskimos told him of villages where no missionary had 
been for many moons. Whenever he had spare time, he traveled to 
those desolate places, by dogsled or plane. 

Bert talked to the Eskimos about the simple things they knew. 
For instance, he said the stake line put in the snow to guide their 
dog teams, was like the stake line driven into this world by the 
Sermon on the Mount. If they followed that line blizzard and dark- 
ness could never take them from their proper course, and they would 
get home. 

Bert now spends three days a week with the bush folk along a 
3oo-mile stretch of the Alaska Highway. Though fairly new, this 
road is still rough going; in the spring melting snow causes floods 
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in the valleys, which Bert's car has to cross with water swirling above 
the hubcaps. Three days a week he rides the cabooses on the railway 
belt, and once a year he drives the 1591 miles to Whitehorse, visit- 
ing wilderness cabins that have no other missionary. Every week, 
when he starts down the Highway, the Fairbanks radio announces: 
'The Reverend Bingle is on the road. Anybody who needs help, go 
out and look for his car." 

"We get along pretty good in the summer," one of Bert's people 
told me, "but when winter weathers us in, the darkness gets on our 
nerves. We quarrel over little things, and we're close to having what 
the sourdoughs call *bush fever/ The high spot of our week is the 
day Reverend Bingle comes. He sort of busts into the midst of us, 
ready to shore up a wall, fix a stove, listen to a grief, do anything 
a body needs. The going is rough, here in the bush, and if it wasn't 
for Reverend Bingle and his parables we couldn't live it through." 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a parable? (A short, imaginative narrative from which 
a moral or spiritual truth is drawn) 

2. Who taught many things in parables? (Jesus) 

3. What are the Gospels' parables besides teaching? (Wonderful 
storytelling) 

4. Who gives us the clearest explanation of a parable? (Jesus) 

5. In what parable? (The parable of the sower) 

6. By what other name might this parable be called? (The parable 
of the four soils) 

7. Why did Jesus use this parable? (Because quite early in His 
ministry He found differences in the responses to His teachings) 

8. What type of soil did the Galileans represent? (Stony soil 
they were a notably shallow people) 

9. How was the harvest on good soil? (It bore fruit a hundredfold.) 
10. With whom did Jesus liken the seed that fell among thorns? 

(With the rich who are choked with cares and pleasures) 
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The Parables 

PART TWO 



TO THE TEACHER: 



I 



n all discussions of the parables we see that Jesus brought his 
teachings to the people over and over again in the role of a 
teller of stories. It must be remembered that in Jesus' time the 
storyteller was a popular figure in the East. In the pages of the 
Old Testament, there are countless examples of the way stories 
were used by the ancient Jews to point a moral. The method 
was understood and practiced by all the religious leaders of the 
time. 

Not all religious stories, however, are necessarily parables. 
Jesus chose the parable form of storytelling because He believed 
this to be the type of story form that was memorable and also 
easiest to apply to one's own living. Certainly on the record the 
parables of Jesus make up a very large portion of His teaching. 

Someone has defined the parables of Jesus as "earthly stories 
with heavenly meanings." This may be an oversimplification but 
it does, in fact, describe Jesus' method. 

Write the words "The Good Samaritan" on the blackboard 
and ask the class to discuss what they believe to be their 
meaning. Into the discussion bring something of the foregoing. 
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TO THE CLASS: 



L 



Jet us turn to Luke 10:25-37 and read the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. 

And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted him, saying, 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 

He said unto him, What is written in the law? how readest thou? 

And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself. 

And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right: this do, and 
thou shalt live. 

But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my 
neighbour? 

And Jesus answering said, A certain man went down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down a certain priest that way; and 
when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. 

And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and looked 
on him, and passed by on the other side. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was; and 
when he saw him, he had compassion on him; 

And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him. 

And on the morrow when he departed, he took out two pence, and 
gave them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of him: and 
whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again, I will repay 
thee. 

Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto 
him that fell among the thieves? 

And he said, He that shewed mercy on him. Then said Jesus unto 
him, Go, and do thou likewise. 

In his book The Parables of the Gospels,* Dr. Hugh Martin 
discusses the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

* Published by Student Christian Movement Press, London, 1953. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by Alec R. AUenson, Inc. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the publishers. Pp. m-ii6 from American edition, The Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1937. 
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It seems likely that Jesus had Himself just climbed up the [deso- 
late, bandit-infested] road from Jericho to Jerusalem when He told 
this story. [See front end-paper map.] At any rate the next incident 
in Luke's Gospel finds Him at Bethany, which is on the way to 
Jerusalem from the top of that grim mountain pass. It would be nat- 
ural for Him to use this illustration for His lesson if He had just 
completed the climb and could point along the road to Jericho as He 
spoke. . . . 

In a few sentences Jesus paints an unforgettable picture. It is a 
story that will hold a child, and yet probes to the roots of human 
relations, 

The Characters in the Story 

A man any man, not particularly important or wealthy or at- 
tractive, and of no specified nationality. Just a human being in 
distress. 

Some robbers brutal, callous, desperate men. 

A priest and a Levite, professional exponents of religion, under 
obligation to practice it and to commend it to others. 

The Samaritan, a foreigner, and a hated one at that, an alien, a 
half-breed, and a heretic. To make him the hero of the story was 
like . . . dropping a bomb upon the complacency of His hearers. To 
us the word "Samaritan" is a title of nobility, but it was this 
parable which ennobled the name. "Thou art a Samaritan and hast 
a devil" was the worst abuse a Jew could heap upon another (John 
8.48). 

Of course Jesus is making no suggestion that all Samaritans were 
kind or that all priests or Levites were callous. If the chronological 
order is accurate, it looks as if Jesus were retaliating by speaking good 
of those who had recently despitefully used Him. . . . 

The robbers beat their victim and left him half-dead, robbed of 
clothes as well as of money, unable to help himself, and likely soon 
to be wholly dead if no help came. 

The priest and Levite were heirs to a long and noble religious 
tradition. . . . The Psalms they sang in the Temple services ex- 
tolled the compassion and tender mercy of their God. If they had 
lived up to their religion, they would have acted differently. 

Yet who of us can condemn them with any assurance? Christians 
even Christian ministers do not always practice their religion. 
These men had plenty of excuses. Our own hearts can suggest them. 
[The priest may have said to himself:] "Probably the man is beyond 
help. I couldn't really do anything for him. And the robbers cannot 
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be far away. If I linger, there will only be two victims instead of 
one. . . ." So he passed by on the other side. 

The Levite no doubt thought in the same way, with added reason. 
For he perhaps saw the priest in front of him. "If he didn't stop, 
why should I?" ... So fee passed by on the other side. 

How often have we not done the same! Often we are conscious 
of people in need and pretend they are not there. Perhaps in our 
comfortable suburb we hear news from pulpit or newspaper of life 
in the "distressed areas." "Poor fellows," we think. "How dread- 
ful!" But what do we do? ... 

Of course we all know about more suffering than we could our- 
selves help, but are we showing ourselves neighbors to the extent of 
our powers? Unless we are it is not for us to criticize priest or 
Levite. 

The forcefulness of the excuses for the priest and the Levite is 
the measure of the Samaritan's courage and self-forgetfulness. He 
was risking his life in helping this unknown traveler. 

The thoroughness of his help is impressive. He rendered "first 
aid." The olive oil, brought with him for his own food, served as 
ointment. The wine was used to stanch the bleeding, and perhaps as 
a stimulant. But he went further. He took the man to the inn and 
paid the innkeeper to look after him. ... He was apparently a 
regular customer at the inn. He would pay anything else that was 
owing at his next visit. He saw the job through. 

The following is a true story about a young minister of our 
time who had a great spiritual awakening because he answered 
the call of a dying neighbor. 

THE MOMENT THAT CHANGED MY LIFE* 

That night I would have sworn that I was the only soul in town 
awake. By ten o'clock, in those old days, most of the inhabitants of 
West Princeton, Washington County, in the state of Maine, had 
blown out their lamps, but at midnight I was far from asleep, spell- 
bound by a book. It was the work of a modern atheistic philosopher 
who saw life as a madhouse, without meaning or hope. Deep in the 
materialistic argument, I jumped when suddenly someone came 
rapping on the porch screen. 

The raven at Poe's chamber door could not have come tapping 

* 'The Moment That Changed My Life" by William F. Brown and Fulton 
Oursler. Copyright 1950 hy The Reader's Digest Association Inc. Reprinted 
by permission of the authors and Doubleday & Co. Inc. 
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more insistently. Oil lamp in hand, I found on the front steps a 
woman from the lower crossroads, a stolid farmwife with black hair 
and eyes and sunburned face. 

'What's wrong, Jane?" I asked. We had the same last name of 
Brown, she and I, and we were friends. Only two weeks before, I 
had heard, the husband had been brought home after an operation. 

'It's my man. He thinks he's going to die, Bill." 

"Did he have a relapse?" 

"You know Tom too much hurry to get back to plowing, so he 
ruptured the incision. An ambulance is on the way over now to 
take him back to the hospital; it'll get here in about an hour. Tom 
wants to talk to you before they take him." 

Still under the spell of my midnight book, enchanted with the 
audacity and logic of atheism, I was the last person to counsel a 
dying man, but I knew perfectly well why Tom Brown had sent his 
wife to fetch me. 

In his mind I was the nearest thing to a preacher in our township. 
Like all our other 400 residents, he expected that I would be going 
off to divinity school in September, and that someday I would come 
back to open the town's first church. For that purpose my older sister 
had skimped and saved, and at her deathbed I had told her I would 
be a parson. But now I was certain that I could never keep the 
promise. College had opened my eyes; my outlook had grown in- 
creasingly skeptical until finally I realized I had lost my last shred 
of faith. In September I would be leaving to travel the world, work- 
ing my way, and I meant to have a high old time doing it. What 
could I, who no longer believed in the existence of the soul, of im- 
mortality, or God, have to say to Tom Brown as he lay facing death? 

"Maybe Tom is right about going to die," Mrs. Brown pleaded. 
"You won't mind coming so late, will you?" 

It would have been cruel to refuse, or to lecture on my views, 
there on the moonlit porch. Because it seemed the natural thing, I 
slipped into my pocket the small Testament my sister had given 
me; on the flyleaf she had written my name. 

"I'll just read to him," I told myself. 

In silence I set off with Mrs. Brown down the narrow footway. 
On the lawn of the crossroads house Tom Brown's young son was 
waiting. He told me his father wanted to talk in private. 

Although the night was moist and warm, the sick man was cower- 
ing under a heap of blankets, face damp and pale. "Reverend!" he 
murmured. 

'Tom," I said, taking his hand, "you know I'm no reverend/' 
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"Not official/' he said. "But in your heart you're already the real 
thing." 

I leaned over so that I could hear all that he whispered. 

"I'm scared. I never killed nobody, or stole any money, but Fve 
been mighty mean to my wife and my boy and I've never paid no 
attention to God, whatsumever. Never prayed. Never gave anything 
to charity. Now I'm in for it. I know I can't live through another 
operation, and before it's too late I want to make it clear I'm sorry. 
Reverend I'm awful scared to die." 

I pitied the poor man but had no compassion for him, and there 
is a world of difference. I did not suffer with him; to me his terror 
seemed degrading and turned me a little sick. 

But in his groveling panic he did need help, and so, taking the 
Testament from my pocket, I began to read: 

"He hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted ... to set at liberty 
them that are bruised. . . . Death is swallowed up in victory. . . . 
In my Father's house are many mansions. ... I go to prepare a 
place for you. . . . And God shall wipe away all tears; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain." 

On and on I read, until there came to Tom Brown's face a look of 
profound relief. 

"Reverend, could you do one more thing for me?" he asked 
huskily. "Let me have this book for a while? I want to carry it with 
me." 

"Sure," I told him. "I have no use for it any more." 

Within an hour Tom Brown was on his way to the hospital at St. 
Stephen in New Brunswick, which lay just across the St Croix 
River and the international boundary, 30 miles away. 

I returned to my home and soon entered a dreamless sleep. Lost 
to the world, I lay there, all unaware that Tom Brown's death and 
the whole rest of my life were soon to be linked in fantastic partner- 
ship. Long after sunup I was roused by another knocking: young 
Michael Brown, pale and uncombed. 

"Dad died under the ether," the youth blurted out. He sat on 
the sofa and fiddled with his cap, as with all the earnestness of 17 
years he said: "He carried your Bible right into the operating room. 
Would you let us bury it with him? . . . Thanks, Bill! They will 
bring Dad home tonight, and Mom thought " 

"Just a minute, Mike," I said. "I can't conduct services/* He 
lifted his hand reassuringly. 
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"You don't have to hold back because you're not a minister yet," 
he said. "Everybody understands." 

"Mike, listen." I laid my hand on his shoulder: there was only 
three years' difference in our ages. Tm not going to be a minister. I 
don't believe in religion any more." 

"Even when things go wrong you don't need anybody?" 

"Man has to be strong enough to stand alone in the world." I was 
uncomfortably aware of sounding oracular and dogmatic for all my 
scorn of such things. 

"And you think it's all over for Dad. We're never going to see 
him again?" 

"Your father's out of his misery and that's something to be glad 
of," I said, rising from the sofa. 

But Mike did not stand up with me. He sat huddled, hurt. 

'What are we going to do?" he asked, more of himself than of 
me. "Other people are not bold like you are. When things go wrong 
we want somebody to buck us up, not kick us in the teeth." 

"This community has its leaders," I said. 'What's wrong with 
old Doc Taylor? He's a great comfort to everybody, And the 
schoolteacher ?" 

"Sure, Reverend," Mike said doggedly. "They're kind and smart 
all right. But they're busy, too. We need somebody who hasn't 
anything else to do but keep us bucked up and on the right track. 
Your sister told us we could count on you and you said so, too. 
How can you back down now?" 

He walked up to me and his eyes were smoldering. 

"You're going to hold some kind of service over my dad. I don't 
care how you think. I'm not going back to Mom " 

He would have tried to thrash me, I felt sure and right then I 
would not have cared. Michael Brown had set off in me a volcano, a 
conflict of emotion and thought, of heart and mind. 

'Tell your mother it's all right," I said. "Better not let her know 
how I feel." 

And with tormented mind I watched the tall, round-shouldered 
figure stalking homeward. 

There was at the head of our street a wooden chapel which I had 
helped to build during the summer of two years before, and I had 
painted it. Sometimes a city minister, on vacation somewhere near, 
would conduct worship there. On this June afternoon I stood on 
the pulpit steps the open coffin in the aisle, my Testament in the 
folded hands as I faced the family and neighbors. 
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What was I going to say to them? My heart was touched by their 
grief but my obstinate brain regarded this ceremony as folly. I was 
determined to be kind and helpful, but no words of mine should 
ever be a sop to fear, a shoddy appeal to baseless hope; I wanted to 
comfort them, yet not deceive them. I almost prayed to God to help 
me not to let them think I believed in Him. 

"Dearly beloved/' I began, "we are gathered this afternoon to pay 
our last respects to one who lies here in death: a man known to 
all of us for most of our lives, our lost neighbor. 

I paused, aware within myself of a sense of great conflict and 
heartache all my own. In that moment of hesitation I let my glance 
fall to the gleaming brass name plate of the coffin. Then my brain 
reeled. 

The name on the plate was William F. Brown. And that was my 
name! 

A dizziness overwhelmed me; the room, the mourners, the coffin 
itself seemed to sway and grow dim. For one moment of panic I had 
the horrible conviction that it was my body lying there, while I, a 
disembodied soul, was looking on, a ghost at my own funeral. And 
I was mortally afraid just as afraid as poor Tom Brown had been 
when he begged me to help him. In that awful instant my pride 
crumbled, and my doubts dissolved with my conceit. Now I, too, 
needed help, I needed reassurance; I wanted God. 

For a moment I stood there, shaken and tongue-tied. Not until 
later was I to learn how the undertaker had sought the name and 
thought he had found it on the flyleaf of my Testament. Now I did 
not try to solve the mystery; the solemnity of death consumed me, 
and the need for courage, the simple, mortal cry for comfort. 

My voice came back to me and I began falteringly: 

"We have been told that man was made with a soul and partakes 
of immortality. No man has ever lived who could prove that this 
was not true. We have the choice of faith, of believing that it is 
so. For we have been told that 'he that believeth, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live/ " 

Later I stood by the open grave and watched the sunset light make 
a fiery badge of my name plate as it was lowered into the earth. 

"BUI/' the widow said on the way home, "your words have helped 
me. You are sure, aren't you?" 

"Jane, I never felt so sure before." 

In September I left for theological school. All the rest of my life 
I have served as a small-town minister, and I thank God that I have 
never been anything else. Today I am pastor of the First Baptist 
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Church of Newport, N.H. And there is no part of my work that 
I practice with more conviction than the consolation of the bereaved, 
for even today, as on that long-ago afternoon at the grave, I feel 
like one who died and rose again. 



QUESTIONS 

1. Who has been called the world's greatest teller of stories? 
(Jesus) 

2. What story form was used in a large part of our Lord's teach- 
ing? (The parable) 

3. When someone does a very kind act today what is he called? 
(A good Samaritan) 

4. What was the question put to Jesus which caused Him to tell 
the parable of the Good Samaritan? (A lawyer asked of Jesus, 
"And who is my neighbour?") 

5. Was a Samaritan always thought of as a fine and noble person? 
(No, in Bible times Samaritans were much despised.) 

6. Why do you think Jesus selected a Samaritan as hero of this 
story? (To show that there are good people even among those 
most despised) 

7. For what other reason do you think Jesus chose a Samaritan? 
(Because He Himself had been recently ill-used by them and 
wanted to show His own forgiveness) 

8. On what road was the man waylaid by robbers? (The road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho) 

9. Why was the Jerusalem-Jericho road dangerous? (It was deso- 
late and bandit-infested.) 

10. Did the Samaritan think his duty done after he had applied 
first aid? (No, he took the beaten man to an inn, and paid in 
advance for his care.) 



SESSION XX 



The Parables 

PART THREE 



TO THE TEACHER: 



W, 



hy did Jesus teach in parables? In The Parables of the 
Gospels 31 ' by Dr. Hugh Martin this question is answered in a 
clear and cogent way. 

Perhaps our Lord chose [the parable] method of teaching partly 
because He loved telling stories. He was, as we say, "a born story- 
teller," and perhaps first practised the art before a fascinated youth- 
ful audience near his home at Nazareth. 

But we must remember also that Jesus found this method in use 
[at the time]. . . . The parables are ancient and Eastern, and that 
is part of their fascination. They take us into another world. We 
watch the sower striding along the furrows beside the Galilean 
lake. . . . We watch the women baking bread or sweeping the 
house, the shepherd and the fisherman at work. We see the crash 
of the badly-built house as the flooded river swirls about its walls. 

But these tales are modern too, because they are really about men 
and women, and men and women have changed little since Jesus 
spoke. "How like so and so!" we think. Sometimes, it may be, with 
something of a shock, we have to say "How like me!" [Jesus] 
knew what was in man. Jealousy and greed, pride and penitence, 
love and hate still abide. Boys still visit the far country and find its 
dainties turned to husks. Rich fools and poor ones too still think 
that money is all that matters. 

Yes, and still the Sower sows the seed of the Word in human 

* Published by Student Christian Movement Press, London, 1953. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by Alec R. Allenson, Inc. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the publishers. Pp. 10-18 from American edition, The Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1937. 
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hearts. Some are so hardened and superficial that they do not take 
it in. Some are so worried or so keen on having a good time that the 
seed never gets a chance. Some are full of enthusiasm and make 
ardent Christians for a few weeks, but give it up when it gets dif- 
ficult. But there are some who have ears to hear, who receive the 
Word into their hearts. They know life's real worth and theirs is 
the joy of the harvest. 

If we start reading the parables as literature, we are unlikely to 
end there, for these stories of Jesus are spirit and life. . . . 

Jesus used the parabolic method, and loved to use it, because the 
realm of nature from which He drew His stories was to Him a sacra- 
ment of things divine. To His seeing eye it spoke of its Maker and 
His ways. . . . 

Jesus leads men to learn about the unfamiliar world of the spirit 
from what they may see around them in the familiar world of home 
and field. The parables are the fruit of a wide observation and love 
of nature and of men. . . . 

How much He saw! He bids us look at sunrise and sunset, the 
ways of wind and weather, the habits of the fig-tree, the vine, the 
thornbush, the thistle, or the mustard plant. The humble scarlet 
anemone that carpets Galilee in the springtime as the daisies carpet 
our English meadows, was to Him more splendid than a king in 
royal robes. He saw the weeds in the wheatfields and the reeds wav- 
ing in the wind. He was familiar with the ways of the eagle and 
the dove and the raven. He watched the hen gathering her chickens 
under her wing, the fledgling sparrow falling from the nest. He has 
an eye for the sheep, the . . . serpent, the scorpion, the moth. His 
kindly but searching glance falls too upon the life of men around 
Him. He knew His own trades of carpentry and house-building, and 
something of fishing, the casting of nets and the signs that tell when 
a shoal is about, and the cares of the shepherd and the farmer. He 
has illustrations from home life that will appeal especially to the 
women on the edge of His audiences, on the patching of old clothes 
and the baking of bread. He watches children at their play and ob- 
serves the ways of courts and counting-houses. He is painting life, 
the real life of rich and poor, of rogues and philanthropists, and 
there is much in the picture that is due to His sheer interest in the 
theme and has no bearing on the moral. 

Such an outlook upon nature seems to have been unusual in His 
day, and indeed there are few speakers or writers in any day with 
so concrete and living a manner of speech, so colored by the events 
and surroundings of everyday life. . . . 
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The repeated appeals of Jesus to listen and understand make it 
clear, if the point needs any demonstration, that He spoke in order 
to bring home truth to men's minds and hearts. 

TO THE CLASS: 



oday we are going to talk once more of the parables and 
particularly of the parable of the Prodigal Son. Jesus said: 

A certain man had two sons: 

And the younger of them said to his father, Father, give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his 
living. 

And not many days after the younger son gathered all together, 
and took his journey into a far country, and there wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that 
land; and he began to be in want. 

And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that country; 
and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat: and no man gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said, How many hired servants 
of my father's have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger! 

I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 

And am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of 
thy hired servants. 

And he arose, and came to his father. But when he was yet a 
great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and 
fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son. 

But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best robe, and 
put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: 

And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat, and 
be merry: 

For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found. And they began to be merry. 
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Now his elder son was in the field: and as he came and drew 
nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing. 

And he called one of the servants, and asked what these things 
meant. 

And he said unto him, Thy brother is come; and thy father hath 
killed the fatted calf, because he hath received him safe and sound. 

And he was angry, and would not go in: therefore came his 
father out, and entreated him. 

And he answering said to his father, Lo, these many years do I 
serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy commandment; 
and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with 
my friends: 

But as soon as this thy son was come, which hath devoured thy 
living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. 

And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have is thine. 

It was meet that we should make merry, and be glad: for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, and is found. 
(Luke 15:11-32) 

In The Parables of the Gospels, Dr. Martin has some interest- 
ing thoughts on the parable of the Prodigal Son.* 

It is an impressive fact that Jesus used illustrations drawn from the 
home for His profoundest teaching. He told us that the nature of 
the Creator and Sustainer of the universe was more like the loving 
heart of a father than anything else we could imagine. If men 
wanted to know what God was like, they were to think of the best 
possible human fatherhood, and then believe that God is infinitely 
better still Fatherhood, according to Jesus, is our best clue to the 
character of God. The apostle Paul expresses the same thought the 
other way round, as it were. He says that every fatherhood on earth 
derives its name and nature from the divine Fatherhood. . . . 

The chief character in the story is not the prodigal son; it is the 
prodigal's father. It might be entitled 'The Parable of the Good 
Father." The real pathos of the story is not in the suffering of the 
prodigal; it is in the sorrow of the lonely father, who every now and 
again found himself looking at the place where the figure of his son 
had disappeared from his sight. Until one day marvelous to relate 
he reappeared, sadly altered but still recognizable even a great 
way off by a father's eye. And the father runs yes, actually runs 
to meet him, and in his joy stifles at their birth all the son's carefully 

* Ibid., pp. 166-172. 
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rehearsed speeches of apology. The son perhaps forgot the father 
while he was in the far country, perhaps ceased to love him in any 
real way. But he could not destroy his father's love for him. It was 
there waiting all the while. And perhaps when he got home he 
realized something of what he had been doing. No doubt he had 
stoutly asserted many a time that it was his own life he was living, 
and that he was prepared to take the consequences. Now he knew 
that there were consequences he could not bear for himself. His 
father had been wounded for his transgressions, and bruised for his 
iniquities. 

Our Lord exhausts the resources of language to bring home to 
men His stupendous doctrine of the love of God. "Are not five spar- 
rows sold for two farthings? And not one of them is forgotten in the 
sight of God. But the very hairs of your head are numbered. Fear 
not: ye are of more value than many sparrows." God cares for each 
man in the way this father cared about the prodigal. Incredible! 
Yet that is what Jesus says. There is a home for any of us, and a 
welcome with God. God's love for us has its reasons in itself, not in 
our deservings. His love beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things, and never faileth. . . . 

The far country was more attractive at a distance than in reality. 
The son did not belong there. "When he came to himself," when 
he got his senses back, he realized what a fool he had been. He had 
been "beside himself" to leave home like that. No doubt the thought 
of his father's well-stocked table had a good deal to do with his 
change of attitude. Feeding pigs was in itself a degrading occupa- 
tion for a Jew; he must have sunk pretty low to accept it. The 
pittance he earned as a swineherd could not cope with famine 
prices. He would like to have taken his share in die troughs with 
his swine. It was not till he was in a state of complete destitution 
that he thought of returning home. He was "down and out," a 
badly paid, underfed, pagan drudge. 

Yet it was more than the hope of a good meal that drew him. We 
need not suspect his prepared speech as insincere, and it betrays at 
least the consciousness that he has treated his father badly. He was 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. '1 have sinned against heaven and 
in thy sight and am no more worthy to be called thy son." He knew 
he deserved nothing and yet he had confidence in his father's kind- 
ness. He would surely not be turned away. It would be good to be 
back even as a hired servant. 

But his father was beyond all counting better than his hopes. He 
was on the lookout The impatience of love overcame his Eastern 
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dignity. He ran to meet the returning prodigal, and had reinstated 
him as a son before the boy could get the words of his speech out of 
his mouth. Everything was forgotten, except the joy that the son 
was home again. 

Mr. H. G. Wood says, with reference to this parable, "A well- 
known story of a returning prodigal in Buddhist sources depicts a 
father acting with proper caution under the circumstances. The 
father hides from the son, and puts him to a series of tests until the 
genuineness of his conversion permits his full restoration. To many 
this form of the story will seem much more rational and sensible, as 
indeed it is. But then in Luke 15 there are expressed a life and 
thought out of the ordinary. Behind it and through it we see a con- 
viction of God's love . . . expressed with . . . clear and convincing 
power. The story was never copied from some commonplace book. 
It springs from life, the life that is always felt through the teaching 
of Jesus when men are great enough or simple enough to open their 
minds to it." [Quoted from Christianity and the Nature of History, 
p. 71.] 

"The father said to his servants, Bring forth the best robe and put 
it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet; and 
bring hither the fatted calf and kill it; and let us eat and be merry; 
for this my son was dead and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found. And they began to be merry." 

Here at first sight seems the true climax. Why spoil this by the 
somber anticlimax of the rest? 

In the story of the prodigal brother our Lord provides a mirror 
for his critics. The tale is not complete without the two sons, "the 
self-righteous prig" as well as "the silly wastrel." [Quoted from 
Herbert Gray, The Christian Adventure, p. 75.] For the prig was 
lost too, though he had kept all the commandments. . . . 

Jesus would have us rearrange our list of virtues and vices. He 
does not make light of the vices of the prodigal, disgusting in them- 
selves and the cause of suffering to others. But He does suggest that 
perhaps the elder brother was just as bad with his spirit of hard 
self -righteousness, doing his duty for the sake of reward, respectable, 
but selfish and cruel. And He meant His critics to see if the cap 
fitted. 

But that was not all He had to say to the critics. There is forgive- 
ness for these sins too, and the elder brother is also "my boy." , . , 
"My boy, thou art ever with me and all that I have is thine." It is a 
most kindly reply to a churlish complaint. 

In others of Jesus' parables, notably the parables of the Lost 
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Sheep and the Lost Coin, the story hinges on the lost being 
found. The Prodigal Son, too, was lost and then found. Note 
well how his father forgave him. It has been said that the one 
precept Jesus brought to this earth, and one not to be found in 
any other religion, is the precept of instant forgiveness. The 
father in the parable does not say to the wayward son, "Let 
me think over what you have done come back tomorrow and I 
will tell you whether or not you are forgiven." The father for- 
gives instantly when he sees the bad son has sincerely repented. 

Our Heavenly Father forgives us our sins instantly when we 
have sincerely repented and intend to amend our lives in con- 
formity with His teachings. 

The following story well illustrates forgiveness, and also is a 
superb example of how one man can be at once humble and 
courageous. 

THE UNEXPECTED VOICE* 

One Sunday many years ago, when I was a seminary student, I 
was facing a group of 200 mountaineers at a crossroads service, and 
wondering what was wrong. 

All summer I had been getting practice as a preacher by visiting 
the hill parishes. Everywhere else I had met true cornpone hospital- 
ity and fervent crowds, who shook the pine forests with their hymns 
and punctuated my sermons with shouts of "Hallelujah" and "God 
bless our young brother." But now I was facing a bewilderingly 
different kind of congregation. 

In farm wagons or walking barefoot, log-cabin families had come 
down to hear me. They were cordial enough but I observed a furtive 
and apprehensive air as they whispered together. I got the impres- 
sion that they were waiting for something they dreaded. 

My anxiety deepened when they went right on whispering 
through the invocation. Then suddenly, in the midst of the Lord's 
Prayer, the murmuring stopped and silence fell like a bomb. As I 
uttered the amen, I heard what they already detected the sound 
of hoofbeats. In a moment a young man with long black hair ap- 
peared, holding a rifle across his saddle. 

He drew up close to me. "Boy, you can shut up that book now 
and go home," he snapped. Wheeling his horse and facing the 
crowd, he patted his rifle and shouted, 'That goes for every last 

* By Charles H. Heimsath, 'The Unexpected Voice," The Reader's Digest, 
October, 1947. Used by permission. 
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one of you. You all know I wouldn't let you get away with anything 
like this. The meeting is adjourned. Now git!" 

Hastily the crowd scattered. Soon only the two of us were left. 

"Boy!" the intruder reminded me. "I warned you once better get 
going!" 

Somehow I found my voice: "You don't mean you would shoot?" 

"Wouldn't I?" He chuckled grimly. "You better just go on back 
where you came from!" With that he cantered away along the 
winding road. 

All I wanted right then was to take his advice to get back into 
a town with policemen and safety. But as I lifted my foot to my 
horse's stirrup, I heard someone calling me. 

"Hey, preacher!" It was one of my lost congregation, a graybeard 
in overalls who now reappeared from the bushes. "Don't take it too 
hard, son. Jerry Mason's done this before. He won't stand for no 
preaching in these parts." 

"If the people knew this was going to happen," I said indignantly, 
"why did they come to meeting at all?" 

The old man lifted his eyes to the sky. "We're religious folks 
around here love to sing and pray and be joyful. All of us are 
mighty scared of that Jerry Mason, but I guess we're always hoping 
the next soldier of the Lord won't be scared." Then the old fellow 
stomped back into the bushes, leaving me in torment, my shame 
throbbing like a toothache. 

"Maybe, if you leave the hills now," one voice within me seemed 
to say, "these people will never again hope for a man who has the 
guts to stand up for what he believes." Another voice said, "But 
what about the fellow with the rifle?" 

The answer came from my conscience; I had joined an army 
whose weapons are prayer and faith and little else. I made my 
choice, but only with downright physical fear did I turn my horse 
toward the upward trail. 

On the way I asked for directions; when I finally reached the 
property, I found a sign nailed to the fence: "Keep out! Strangers 
will be shot at! Jerry Mason." 

I rode up a dirt path and soon came upon the black ruins of a 
cabin, burned to the foundation. Beyond it stood a one-room board 
shack. Not a tree or bush or flower softened the loneliness of the 
scene. 

"Jerry Mason!" I called. "I want to see you!" 

Instantly the black-haired youth came to the door, rifle in hand. 
He stared at me incredulously. 
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"Get down, boy!" he ordered. 

I dismounted and gasped: "Good afternoon, Mr. Mason." 

"You got a posse behind you down that road?" 

"No, I'm alone." 

"YouVe got more nerve and less sense than I thought. What do 
you want?" 

"I'd like a drink of water," I said haplessly. 

He lifted his chin and measured me with cold calculation. "All 
right, come in," he said. Silent as an executioner, he followed me 
into the cabin, laid aside his rifle, lifted a demijohn, and filled a tin 
cup. 

I drank, hopefully studying his face over the rim of the cup, but 
there was no sign of lessened hostility in the dark eyes. 

"Now talk quick," he said. "Why are you on my property?" 

Two seconds before I could not have told myself what my answer 
was going to be. But Someone prompts us when we need it most. 

'To beg pardon," I burst out. 

"Are you crazy or maybe just stalling?" 

He picked up the rifle. 

"No!" Words came rushing from me. "I just had to ask your 
forgiveness for being such a coward. I still am, but this morning I 
could hardly move my tongue. That's why I didn't give you a 
chance!" 

"Give me a chance!" 

"You didn't get a square deal. The minute you appeared I knew 
something must be awful wrong. Nobody would break up worship 
on Sunday morning without a good reason! You had a right to be 
heard, and I should have asked you to get it off your chest. But " 

"As if all those yellow-bellies don't know," said Jerry huskily. 
'They'll never forget I won't let them!" 

"What is wrong, Jerry?" 

"Everything's wrong around here, boy. Once there was a whole 
family living here my father and mother and sister and me. First 
Dad died, then my sister. Last of all, Mom." 

"No wonder you feel lonely," I ventured. 

"No, I don't, boy! Not me! I don't need anybody. My dad taught 
me to take care of myself. With Mom it was a little different. She 
used to believe a lot of your religious stuff. Always telling me to be 
a good Christian. I remember how I used to sing There's a wideness 
in God's mercy' with her and halfway believe it, too, until one 
day she took sick. I fetched the doctor, but he ran out like a rat 
when he found out what she had." He grabbed the front of my 
shirt. "Did you ever watch anybody die of smallpox?" 
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He let go of me with an oath. "All she ever asked for when she 
was sick was a preacher to come and pray with her. The preacher 
at the settlement was too white-livered to come. Nobody else would, 
either, even though she used to sit up with other sick people all 
night long. So I just sat there, holding her hand and reading the 
Bible and saying prayers with her until " 

Walking to the open door, he stood looking out at the ruins of 
the other house. I knew that in spite of his bravado he was tragi- 
cally lonely, longing for the sick woman he had nursed alone and to 
no avail on this desolate hill. 

He turned and went on: "The night she died the house caught 
fire. No one could ever figure out how it started. But when the 
health department wagon got here, there wasn't much left but 
ashes." 

The bitterness, softened by memory, had fled, and only bleakness 
was left in his hopeless eyes. 

"Don't you believe she still exists somewhere?" I asked. 

"I wish I knew!" 

"If she can see what you're doing do you think she likes it?" 

"These people were all so rotten " 

"Not rotten. Just plain scared. Like I was this morning. Your 
mother wanted you to be a good Christian. Well, that means " 

"I don't love my enemies!" he cried. "I can't love them I hate 
them!" 

What could anyone say to bring peace to those stormy eyes? I 
knew I lacked such wisdom. Indeed, it was as if some other voice 
was speaking when I heard myself ask: 

"Was your mother tall like you?" 

"What's that to you, boy?" he asked in a low voice. 

"I am trying to imagine her as you knew her, Jerry," 

He went to the table and picked up a yellowed snapshot. I studied 
it. The long, white hair was tied in a knot at the nape of the neck; 
the face was strong and sweet. 

"Were her eyes dark like yours?" I asked quietly. 

"No, Mom's eyes were blue deep blue. . . . She only just came 
up to my chin just a little lady!" 

"Jerry," I said, "I can almost see your mother in this room. I can 
almost hear her, as she tells you to make friends with these fright- 
ened people. That old hymn you sang with her " 

"Get out of here!" he said. 

"I'm going. But if you don't believe your mother lives anywhere 
else, you know she lives in your .heart." 

"Leave me alone!" 
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"You're never alone! And you never will be!" 

Down at the crossroads I found a mountaineer willing to carry a 
message for me: there would be another service that evening. Then 
I sat down to wait. Would the frightened people come? And if they 
did, would we have more trouble? 

Just before sunset, the congregation again sat before me on the 
grass. I announced the opening hymn and my voice rose shakily in 
die stillness: 

There's a wideness in God's mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea. 
There's a kindness in His justice 

Then out of the shadows of the trees I heard another voice join- 
ing in with mine; a firm, clear tenor. And I heard people all around 
me chattering: "It's him singing like he used to. Jerry Mason's 
come to meeting." 

And soon we were all singing together as the darkness came down 
with the stars. 



QUESTIONS 

1. Why did Jesus teach in parables? (Because this was a popular 
form of teaching in those days) 

2. How did Jesus make the teaching by parables something new? 
(They are the fruit of His particularly wide observation and 
love of nature and of men.) 

3. What might be another title for the parable of the Prodigal Son? 
(The parable of the Good Father) 

4. Who was the real sufferer in the story? (The father) 

5. What did the son plan to say to his father upon his return? 
("Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee.") 

6. What was the father's first reaction when he saw the wayward 
son approaching the farm? (He ran to his son and kissed him.) 

7. What Christian precept does the father's first act reveal? (In- 
stant forgiveness) 

8. What was the reaction of the second son? (Self-righteous in- 
dignation) 

9. How did the father answer the jealous son? (With fatherly 
understanding and love) 

10. How would a less-Christian father act? (He would tell the way- 
ward son to come back later. He would want time to think over 
whether or not to grant his son forgiveness for his sins.) 



SESSION XXI 



The Sacraments 

BAPTISM 



TO THE TEACHER: 



w, 



'e are taught that the sacraments are the means by which 
God fills our lives with His own life and power. They are the 
outward and visible signs of an inward and spiritual grace. We 
recognize two sacraments: baptism and communion. Each of 
these was given to us by direct and explicit instruction in Jesus' 
own words. 

TO THE CLASS: 

T 

JLoday we are going to talk about the sacrament of baptism. 
(Write the words "sacrament" and "baptism" on the blackboard 
and explain their meanings to the class.) Let us turn to Matthew 
28:18-20 and read: 

And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. 

Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 

Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world. Amen. 

Now let us go to the next Gospel, Mark, and read how Jesus 
himself was baptized (Mark 1:1-11): 

213 
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The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God; 

As it is written in the prophets, Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee. 

The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight. 

John did baptize in the wilderness, and preach the baptism of re- 
pentance for the remission of sins. 

And there went out unto him all the land of Judea, and they of 
Jerusalem, and were all baptized of him in the river of Jordan, con- 
fessing their sins. 

And John was clothed with camel's hair, and with a girdle of a 
skin about his loins; and he did eat locusts and wild honey; 

And preached, saying, There cometh one mightier than I after 
me, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose. 

I indeed have baptized you with water: but he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost. 

And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus came from Nazareth 
of Galilee, and was baptized of John in Jordan. 

And straightway coming up out of the water, he saw the heavens 
opened, and the Spirit like a dove descending upon him: 

And there came a voice from heaven, saying, Thou art my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 

Bishop Wilson's Faith and Practice* gives us some pertinent 
analogies to explain the reasons for baptism. 

At the opening of our Lord's ministry He found St. John Baptist 
baptizing people as a sign of repentance. In order to support the 
Baptist and to show His own community of spiritual interest with 
the people, Jesus also came for baptism. . . . 

[Let us use an analogy of today from Bishop Wilson to help ex- 
plain the idea of baptism.] A man from another country comes to 
our country. He is an immigrant, a foreigner. He is not a citizen. 
He can live among us, secure work, make a living, send his children 
to school. He may be very successful, may possibly acquire a for- 
tune. But he is not one of us. He is still a foreigner. One day he 
applies for his naturalization papers and takes the oath of alle- 
giance. Now he is a citizen, with responsibilities to our country 
and a claim on the country. He is one of us. 

Many people live in a Christian civilization much in the same 

* faith and Practice, by Frank E. Wilson. Morehouse-Gorham, 1939. Used 
by permission. Pp. 105, 147-154, 167. 
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way. They are surrounded with a Christian atmosphere. They have 
Christian standards to live by. They enjoy certain benefits which 
are fruits of Christian social ideals hospitals, charitable institutions, 
educational systems, public libraries, freedom of speech. But they 
are not citizens in the Kingdom of God. They have never been 
naturalized by Baptism. They are still spiritual foreigners living 
on the Christian faith of other people. Perhaps some day they seek 
Baptism. Then they become one of us. They accept their spiritual 
responsibilities and have a claim on the favor of God. They "are no 
more strangers and foreigners, but fellow citizens with the saints, 
and of the household of God." 

Like all analogies this one is only partial because it goes only part 
of the way. Nevertheless, up to a point it offers a parallel, though 
the significance of Christian Baptism goes far beyond that point. 

The use of water for symbolical purposes was by no means new 
in the time of our Lord. As a cleansing agent it was, of course, uni- 
versally recognized. It was quite natural that water should be taken 
over as a symbol of ceremonial purification in connection with 
religious rites. . . . When St. John Baptist came preaching his 
message of repentance, he called his hearers to make an outward act 
of penitence. He announced the coming of the Messiah and in- 
structed the people that they must leave their evil ways and turn to 
the path of righteousness if they would be worthy of the Messiah's 
Presence. In token of their change of purpose and the cleansing of 
their hearts they received baptism at his hands. But he himself told 
them plainly that there was a different kind of baptism to follow. 
"I indeed/' he said, "have baptized you with water: but He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost." Our Lord also submitted to 
baptism at the hand of St. John Baptist as an act of fellowship with 
His people. To them it meant the burial of their past sinfulness and 
the beginning of a new experience. To Him it meant "the fulfilling 
of all righteousness" the identifying of Himself with the people He 
came to save. 

All of this was preliminary to Christian Baptism. Jesus took some- 
thing which was already highly regarded in the public mind and 
invested it with new properties for His purpose. The baptism of 
John is related to Christian Baptism much as St. John Baptist is 
related to Christ. It was preparatory and introductory. All that was 
represented by the baptism of John was absorbed into Christian 
Baptism and something else added. This is clearly indicated in the 
incident related in the i9th chapter of Acts, where St. Paul found a 
group of disciples in Ephesus who had heard of the Baptist and had 
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received his baptism. St. Paul instructed them in the Christian 
faith, and then "they were baptized in the Name of the Lord 
Jesus," followed by the Laying-on-of-Hands or Confirmation. 

One cannot very well read the New Testament without recogniz- 
ing the primary necessity of Baptism for all Christian people. . . , 
His final command to the Apostles was perfectly clear "Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

The Christian community understood this to mean just one thing 
Christians must be baptized, and they proceeded to do it. "Re- 
pent, and be baptized/' said St. Peter on the day of Pentecost when 
those who had listened to his sermon asked what they were to do 
about it. When St. Philip had finished explaining the Gospel to 
the Ethiopian eunuch, he did not merely leave him with some 
pleasant thoughts in his memory, but "they went down both into 
the water, both Philip and the eunuch; and he baptized him." It was 
not enough for St. Paul to be converted; he also had to be baptized. 
It was the same for Cornelius the centurion, and for the jailor at 
Philippi. The Epistles were letters of instruction written to congre- 
gations who already knew their Gospel, and the Epistles constantly 
refer to Baptism as something about which there could be no ques- 
tion. It is safe to say that those first disciples would have been 
astounded at the idea of anyone claiming to be a Christian without 
first having been baptized. . . . 

Let us make another analogy. Suppose you should find, on a re- 
mote island, a race of men and women whose eyesight was gravely 
defective, so that they had to grope their way around, even in day- 
light. One of the elders of the tribe tells you that a legend has been 
handed down for generations that once upon a time their eyesight 
was excellent, but it had been ruined by deliberately eating some 
native herb which was pleasant to taste, but which they knew would 
damage their eyes. Nevertheless, they all ate it; they all became half 
blind, and this defect was passed on by heredity to the children of 
every generation. 

Now suppose you had with you a great doctor who could restore 
perfect eyesight to all those who would submit to his treatment. The 
hereditary taint would still be there; each new baby would need 
the treatment if it was to see properly; but all who came for treat- 
ment would go away healed and continue to see if they refrained 
from eating the poisonous herb. . . . 

God made man in His own image, capable of living a Godlike 
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life. Somewhere, somehow, man made a false choice and failed of 
God's high purpose for him. A moral and spiritual taint got into 
the blood. Our spiritual eyesight became clouded. . , . The method 
of cure prescribed by our Lord is the Sacrament of Holy Baptism. 
It is a personal immunity to be acquired only at the Source. The 
effects are not magical, and can be crippled by non-cooperation, but 
the immunity is there and gradually asserts itself as men and women 
rise in the scale of Christian living. . . . We might put it in popular 
language by saying that Baptism is a spiritual operation which 
restores our lost spiritual eyesight. , . . 

Baptism is a covenant which simply means a solemn agreement. 
We pledge certain things from our side and God promises certain 
benefits from His side. On our part we pledge repentance, faith, 
and obedience. . . . God on His part promises three special benefits 
forgiveness, regeneration and grace. The New Testament is quite 
specific on these points and the importance of them can scarcely be 
minimized. 

Over and over again forgiveness is coupled with Baptism: "Be 
baptized ... for the remission of sins. . . ." 

So, then, Baptism is the primary Sacrament of the Christian faith. 
It is the door into the Kingdom of God, the agency of a new birth, 
the beginning of a new life. It unites us with Christ, makes us 
members of His Church, imparts forgiveness of sins, and equips us 
to receive further gifts of God's grace. 

The following is a true story about an American preacher who 
thought so deeply about the places Jesus walked that he made a 
visit to the Holy Land (see the front end-paper map) and 
brought back a bottle of water from the River Jordan. 

THE BOTTLE OF JORDAN WATER* 

On a high shelf in my father's parsonage study was a bottle of 
water from the River Jordan. He let no one but my mother touch 
the shelf because it must have no dangerous, irreverent dusting; the 
bottle was a treasure, and hard come by. 

When my father entered the ministry in 1892, he believed that 
God had called him and he had tried, by an exceptionally wide ed- 
ucation, to make himself worthy of the calling. For a finishing touch 
he had taken a trip through die Holy Land. He walked through 

*By Dorothy Walworth. The Reader's Digest, 1945. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 
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most of the country; he did not want to ride where Our Lord had 
gone on foot. He talked to shepherds, and watched fishermen on 
the Galilee shore. When he came to the Jordan River he filled a 
gallon glass jar with Jordan water and brought it home. 

A lot of folk called at the parsonage to see the Jordan water, for 
the Holy Land in those days seemed very far away, and few Amer- 
icans had been there. 

During each Easter season my father baptized the babies of the 
parish with the Jordan water. We watched the water level in the 
bottle sink lower and lower until at last there was enough left for 
just one more baptism. 

Those last few drops of water, my father said, couldn't go to just 
any baby, but only to some special one. For a long time he looked 
around quietly, but he couldn't seem to find the right baby. And 
then pressure was brought to bear on him to use the water when 
the infant daughter of a wealthy parishioner, chairman of the 
church board, was to be christened. To give the Jordan water to 
that baby would make things a lot easier all around. He gave half- 
hearted consent. "But first/' he said defiantly, "I'm going to get the 
Presiding Elder to take my pulpit for one Sunday, and I'm going 
off on a trip." 

Whenever he believed that his soul needed restoring, he took a 
trip not a pleasure trip but one among people who earned their 
living by the sweat of their brows. Long before it was popular, my 
father preached the social gospel. And he made it his business to 
find out what it was like to work in steel mill and canning factory. 

On this midwinter trip he spent ten days in a West Virginia town 
among the men who worked the coal mines. He talked with the 
miners in the dust-choked shafts and tunnels. He shared his bread 
with them in the half hour they had to rest at noon, sitting there in 
the fitful darkness lighted only by the Davy lamps. One miner, a 
big hulk of a man, finally came up and touched the small cross 
which my father wore in his lapel. 

"You priest?" he asked. 

"Not exactly," my father said, "but I try to do God's work." 

"I got baby. You baptize my baby?" He was a Pole, new in this 
country. The others called him Gus. 

There and then my father made his decision. Back in his hotel 
he wired my mother: "Send Jordan water. Love." 

Mother was secretly glad, of course. But to be on the safe side 
she wired back: "Are you sure? Remember chairman." And Father 
answered: "Positive. Mind at peace." 
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It was a snowy Sunday morning when he took the bottle and a 
bundle of groceries to Gus's tin-and-tarpaper shack. Its one room 
was cold; the small flickering oilstove in the corner could not warm 
it. Lying in a market basket, wrapped in a thin cotton blanket, was 
the baby, a wizened little thing that looked as though it could not 
live very long. On either side of the basket stood Gus and his wife, 
their faces proud and shining. And there were a few neighbors. 

Since Gus could speak little English, and his wife none at all, 
my father used the neighbors as interpreters to explain about the 
Jordan water, telling them that such water brought a special bless- 
ing. 

"What is the baby's name?" my father asked. 

"George. American name," Gus said. 

My father poured the water from the bottle into a little white 
bowl one of the neighbors brought, and said a prayer. Then he took 
the baby in his arms. "George," he said, "I baptize thee, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

Still holding the baby, he said quietly, 'Whoso shall offend one 
of these little ones, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea. For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." And then he 
stopped and added fiercely, "Gus, get yourself some blankets and a 
big new stove!" 

My father came back from the trip with his clothes coal-stained 
and his pockets empty, for of course it was he who gave Gus the 
money for the stove and the blankets. When he christened the 
daughter of the wealthy parishioner, he explained: 'The Jordan 
water has been used according to the will of God." And even the 
wealthy parishioner did not dare ask at least not then what was 
the will of God. 

About three months later, a letter came from Gus, written by a 
friend of his: "Dear Sir: I tell people how you baptize my baby with 
water from that river and how my boy got special blessing and 
must grow to be fine boy and they not believe me. Write letter so 
I can show and they will believe me." 

My father wrote the letter and enclosed a map of Palestine, show- 
ing the River Jordan marked with red ink, and a Bible with the 
verses underlined that tell about Christ's baptism. For several years 
after that he sent Gus an Easter card asking, "How is my Jordan- 
water baby?" But no word came back. 

For 20 years more, my father carried on his work. By the time we 
entered the first World War, he was an ill man, and he knew that 
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death was not many months away. Almost the last occasion in 
which he took part was a local Liberty Loan drive. It opened with 
a service at the church. Liberty Loan headquarters had sent a 
galaxy of talent: somebody from Congress, a couple of actresses and, 
as the star attraction, an Army captain with a spectacular record. 

The church was crowded to the doors. The altar was filled with 
the flags of the Allies. People said it was the finest sermon my 
father had ever preached. After it was over, and the people had filed 
out, my father saw, standing by the altar rail, the Army captain 
whom the Liberty Loan committee had sent. He was a fine, strong 
young man, and his chest glittered with his decorations. 

"It certainly is a privilege to have you with us," my father said, 
shaking his hand warmly. 

"You look just like I figured you would," the captain said. "You 
see you and I met once. A long time ago. My folks told me about 
it, over and over, and said I had to grow up to be somebody on ac- 
count of it. So they saw that I got an education, and when the war 
came I was lucky enough to get a commission. In France I thought 
a lot of times about how I was nobody and you believed I might 
be somebody and how my family was cold and hungry and you gave 
us blankets and a stove and something to eat. And it made all the 
difference in the world/' 

"Why, Captain/' my father asked, "whenever did I see you cold 
and hungry?" 

The captain drew himself up and saluted. 

"Sir," he said, "I am your Jordan-water baby/' 



QUESTIONS 

i. What is a sacrament? (The outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace) 
a. What are the two chief sacraments? (Baptism and communion) 

3. From whom do we get explicit instructions about the sacraments? 
(Jesus) 

4. Who baptized our Lord? (Saint John the Baptist) 

5. Where was our Lord baptized? (The River Jordan) 

6. What did the voice from heaven say when Jesus was baptized? 
('Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased/0 

7. What is the symbolism of the use of water at baptism? (Wash- 
ing away our sins) 

8. What do we pledge as baptized Christians? (Repentance, faith, 
obedience) 
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9. What does God promise us if we live up to our pledge? (For- 
giveness, regeneration, grace) 

10. What was Jesus' last command to the Apostles? ("Go ye there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.") 



SESSION XXII 



The Sacraments 

COMMUNION 



TO THE TEACHER: 



I 



n the preceding session we discussed baptism, the first sacra- 
ment revealed to us by God through Jesus. In this session we will 
talk about communion, the sacrament revealed to His followers 
by Jesus at the Last Supper. When Jesus offered the bread and 
the cup and said, "This do in remembrance of me/* He was giv- 
ing a specific command understood by His disciples to be a 
primary means of perpetuating His Church. 

At the time, the Apostles did not yet understand the symbolic 
meaning that the sacrament typified the sacrifice of our Lord 
to strengthen spiritually all mankind. 

TO THE CLASS: 



w, 



hen Saint James in his Epistle said, "But be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only/' he was echoing the very essence 
of Jesus' teaching. Jesus believed in putting thought into action. 
He was not at all like those people who suggest pious pursuits 
for others but do not practice piety themselves. He backed up 
all His teaching by His own powerful example. 

Jesus gave us baptism as the means of being born again. And 
by example He was Himself baptized by John. 

Jesus taught us to love one another, to be humble, to be meek, 
to be kind. His entire life exemplified these virtues. 
222 
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Jesus taught us to pray. And by example He Himself led a 
life of prayer. 

Jesus talked of sacrificing oneself. And by example His death 
upon the cross was the supreme sacrifice. 

Jesus taught us of immortality. He showed us by His example 
that there is life after death. 

And, finally, Jesus taught us the need of regular spiritual 
nourishment. This, too, He illustrated by example when He 
gave us the sacrament of communion at the Last Supper. 

And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the twelve 
apostles with him. 

And he said unto them, With desire I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer. 

And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto 
them, saying, This is my body which is given for you: this do in 
remembrance of me. 

Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the new 
testament in my blood, which is shed for you. (Luke 22:14, X 5> *9 

20) 

Thus at the Last Supper Jesus invested the traditional Hebrew 
feast of the passover with a new meaning. Jesus introduced a 
rite never before used under the ancient law of Moses. From the 
Last Supper onward, Christian churchmen have received bread 
and the cup in memory of Jesus. 

In his first Epistle to the Corinthians, written about the year 
57, Saint Paul refers to the communion service, or Holy Eucha- 
rist, as follows: 

For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew 
the Lord's death till he come. 

Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this cup of 
the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord. 

But let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, 
and drink of that cup. 

For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord's body. 

In Bishop J. W. C. Wand's The Life of Jesus Christ* the 

* Methuen and Company, Ltd. London, 1955- Used by permission. Pp. 
155-163, 165, 168-175 in Morehouse^kfrhain Co. edition. 
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author reviews the events of Holy Week leading up to the 
Last Supper. 

The narrative of the last few days of our Lord's earthly life takes 
up proportionately quite the largest share of the Gospel story. That 
it should do so is no doubt evidence of the great importance at- 
tached to the redeeming work of Christ and especially to what be- 
came known in later days as the Atonement . . . For the first time 
in dealing with the life of Jesus Christ we are able, in spite of some 
minor discrepancies in the documents, to compile a day to day diary 
of events. 

Sunday 

On the morning after the meal at the house of Simon the Leper, 
Jesus determined to make His entry into Jerusalem. . . . When He 
and His party reached Bethphage on the Mount of Olives He sent 
two of His disciples into a neighboring village, telling them to bring 
back a donkey's foal which they would find tethered there, and 
which the owner would be quite ready to let Him have. . . . The ass 
was provided and ready, as He knew that it would be ... the fact 
that He rides on an ass and not on a horse shows that He will come 
'lowly" and not as a conquering warrior. . . . 

As they descended the hill, at a turn in the road the "cloud- 
capped towers, gorgeous palaces" of Jerusalem leaped into view. The 
sudden vision moved Jesus to tears. He sees in prospect the religious 
capital of His people robbed of its majesty and beauty, its buildings 
razed to the ground, its citizens put to the sword. And all this be- 
cause they could not distinguish the true source of peace. Entering 
the city, He found everything in an uproar and all the newcomers 
asking who He was. His own people gave the safest answer, "Jesus 
the prophet from Nazareth in Galilee." . . . 

Arrived in the city Jesus made it His business, like every good 
pilgrim, to pay a visit to the Temple. He took careful note of all 
that was going on, and returned in the evening with the Twelve to 
Bethany. 

Monday 

The next day Jesus and His disciples returned to Jerusalem. . . . 
[A] highly dramatic and symbolic action was witnessed when Jesus 
made His way to the Temple. He found, as He knew from His in- 
spection the clay before that He would find, the courts of the building 
filled with a crowd of traffickers dealing in the multifarious goods 
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needed in the Temple worship. There were dealers in the birds and 
animals to be sacrificed, and there were money changers, who pro- 
vided in exchange for the Roman currency in secular use the Syrian 
half-shekel, in which the Temple tax had to be paid. All these Jesus 
drove out of the sacred precincts, and at the same time He stopped 
the porters from using the courts as a short cut from one part of 
the town to another. . . . 

What He was concerned about was the chicanery and the down- 
right dishonesty with which the traffic was carried on. "My house," 
He quoted, "shall be called a house of prayer, but you have made it 
a den of robbers." 

Certainly the action was intended to have a significance wider 
than its immediate effect. It was symbolic of the cleansing of the 
whole religion of Judaism from those evil elements of which He had 
so often complained. . . . 

The rest of the day Jesus spent in the now quiet Temple busy 
with His customary tasks of teaching and healing. A delightful 
touch was added to the scene, when some of the children, engaged 
in various duties about the Temple, recognised the Teacher whom 
they had seen welcomed to the city the previous day, and began to 
chant in His honor the song they had then heard, "Hosanna to 
the Son of David. " This was more than the authorities could bear. 
"Don't you hear what they are shouting?" 'Tes, but haven't you ever 
read that out of the mouths of babes and sucklings God would 
draw perfect praise?" The officials looked for an opportunity to bring 
about His destruction, but at the moment there was nothing they 
could do; the crowd was too thick about Him and too engrossed in 
His words. 

Tuesday 

That night Jesus spent again in Bethany. On the Tuesday 
morning . . . they returned to the city. ... 

On arrival at the Temple He strolled through the courts, busy in 
discussion. He was soon interrupted by the religious leaders who 
wanted to know what was His authority for the things He was doing. 
No doubt they had specially in mind His cleansing of the Temple, 
but they also questioned His authority as a teacher. He retorted with 
another question. John the Baptist, where did he get his authority? 
That question they dared not answer. . . . Therefore they refused to 
answer and Jesus also was relieved of the necessity to answer. But 
the obvious inference was that His authority too, like John's, was 
from above. 
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This attack from the Temple officers opened the way for similar 
attempts by other representative bodies. The first were the Herodians, 
the court party. They wanted to know whether He agreed with the 
paying of taxes. . . . Jesus escaped from this dilemma by sending 
for a denarius [Roman coin]. 'Whose head is this?" 'Tiberius Cae- 
sar's." 'Then pay to Caesar what is Caesar's and to God what is 
God's." ... the saying is capable of very wide application and has 
set the standard of Christian attitude to the State for many centuries. 

Tuesday in Holy Week is sometimes called the Day of Ques- 
tions, but the questioning did not occupy the whole day. A number 
of other recorded events suggest that this was one of the most 
crowded days in the Lord's life. He found time to give a good deal 
of concerted teaching while He was still in the Temple. . . . 

As they were leaving the Temple, one of His disciples drew Jesus' 
attention to the immense stones that were being used in the recon- 
struction of the building. This work had been started by Herod the 
Great in 20 B.C. and was intended by him to be the greatest achieve- 
ment of his life. No doubt he hoped by it to conciliate Jewish 
opinion which had always been contemptuous of him as a foreigner. 
. . . The plans were so grandiose that the work had taken much 
longer than was expected. It was not actually completed until A.D. 64. 
Six years later it was all to be destroyed in the terrible siege of Jeru- 
salem. Jesus foresaw some such catastrophe and did not hesitate to 
say so. To Jews this would sound the most terrible blasphemy. The 
Temple was the visible expression of God's presence among them, 
and to prophesy its destruction seemed almost like declaring the ap- 
proaching end of God. Some commentators hold that it was on this 
ground that Jesus was finally condemned. 

At the moment Jesus used the incident as an introduction to a 
particularly solemn discourse about events that might be expected 
in the future. As they were returning to Bethany, he took four of 
His disciples, Peter, James, John, and Andrew, out on to the slopes 
of Olivet, and while they sat and looked back over the city, He 
began to talk to them about the coining catastrophe. 

Wednesday 

After the exhausting efforts of the previous day, Jesus seems to 
have spent Wednesday quietly in Bethany ... this day Jesus 
warned His disciples of the nearness of His doom. As far as He 
Himself was concerned the end was already determined. "It is only 
two days now to the Passover. It is then that I shall be given up to 
be crucified." 
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In fact a meeting was even then being held at which plans were 
laid for His destruction. Caiaphas had called together some of the 
leaders and they tried to think of some charge on which He could 
be tried and executed. However, they came to the conclusion that 
it would be unsafe to attempt such a scheme during the feast while 
Jerusalem was so full of Christ's friends from the country. They 
were on the point of giving up the idea for the present when an 
unexpected opportunity arose through the defection of Judas. 

... He went to the officers of the Temple guard and asked them 
what reward they would offer. The chief priests said thirty silver 
pieces, the statutory price of a slave. For that he agreed to lead them 
to Jesus at the first favorable opportunity when He was not sur- 
rounded by the usual crowds. 

Maundy Thursday 

The following day Jesus began to make arrangements for the 
keeping of the Passover. As leader of His band of disciples He 
would act in regard to them as a kind of house-father, and He would 
preside at their meals, particularly at those that had a religious 
character. . . . Since Jesus foresaw that it would be His last meal 
with His disciples, the preparations for it would be undertaken with 
unusual care. 

He tells Peter and John to go into the city and make the neces- 
sary arrangements. They will know the house Jesus has chosen 
because they will see a man carrying a pitcher of water, and all 
they have to do is to follow him. The man performing this task will 
be easily distinguishable because as a rule it was the women of the 
household who fetched the water from the well. Jesus evidently 
knew the house and its family. He is quite sure that the owner will 
grant them hospitality. Any householder would be expected to offer 
such facilities at the Passover, but the attractive suggestion has been 
made that in this case the host was the father of Mark and therefore 
well known to the circle of Jesus. The Evangelists, looking back in 
later days, felt that all these events had been predestined, and in the 
narrative each detail, however small, is invested with an air of 
special solemnity and significance. All happened as Jesus said. The 
disciples prepared the meal in the large upstairs room placed at 
their disposal. 

In the evening they all took their places at the table, and at once 
it was apparent that Jesus regarded this as a very special occasion. 
To their astonishment He equipped Himself like a household slave 
with a towel and, taking a basin of water, began to go round wash- 
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ing their feet. Peter objected to this menial service being performed 
by their Master, "Thou shalt never wash my feet." Jesus insisted. 
'If you do not accept this office at My hands you will show that 
you do not share either My work or My character." . . . The lesson 
Jesus Himself read into it was that of complete humility in the service 
of others, a service that must be rendered by all to all, irrespective of 
rank or position. ... 

So they were clean. But not all. Jesus was oppressed with the 
thought that one of those present was ready to betray Him. He be- 
gan to warn the company what was to happen. They found the 
warning scarcely credible. Who would do such a thing 4 ? Peter mo- 
tioned to John, who was reclining next to Jesus, to find out who it 
was. Jesus replied that it was the one to whom He would present 
the piece of bread when He had dipped it in the common dish. 
But this was so ordinary an act of Eastern courtesy that no one 
noticed when He passed it to Judas. . . . The latter, however, under- 
stood its significance; and when Jesus told him to get on with what he 
had to do, he slipped out to warn the Temple guards to be ready. 
The rest made nothing of it, thinking that Judas, as the keeper of 
their funds, had merely been told to make some necessary pur- 
chases for the coming feast. 

When Judas had gone, Jesus set about one of the customary rites 
of such occasions, the pronouncing of a blessing by the presiding 
member over bread and wine. According to the fixed formula this 
took the shape of a blessing of God for the gifts of food and drink, 
very much as our "grace" . . . does today. But the additional words 
used by Jesus on this occasion were quite unprecedented and must 
have come as a great surprise to the disciples, who would be ex- 
pecting no more than the usual form. What He was about to do He 
invested with a special degree of solemnity by telling them that He 
had desired ardently to eat the Passover with them, but that now 
He would not be able to do so until it gave place to the Messianic 
banquet in the Kingdom of God. . . . 

He then took the round, flat ... loaf of bread, pronounced the 
customary blessing, broke it and handed it to His disciples. As He did 
so He said, "Take this and eat it. It is My body, which is given for 
you. Do it as a memorial of Me." What meaning this astonishing 
announcement had for the disciples at that moment we do not 
know. They must at least have taken it as referring to His imminent 
death, of which He had forewarned them. . . . 

During the meal several cups of wine were passed round. Jesus 
took one of them and said over it the customary formula of blessing. 
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"All of you drink it," He added, "this cup is My Hood of the new 
covenant which is being poured out for you and for many others 
for the remission of sins. Do this every time you drink it, as a me* 
morial of Me." This would be even more surprising. To Jews blood 
meant one thing and one thing only. It was the vital energy, the 
'life/' whether of animal or man, and to taste it was strictly for- 
bidden. . . . Jesus was saying that He was inaugurating a new dis- 
pensation this was the dividing of the ways and as the first cove- 
nant had been sealed with blood of animals, so the second should be 
sealed with His blood. Those who drank it would be entering into 
the new dispensation. . . . 

After this Jesus spoke long to His disciples, not explaining these 
things directly, but drawing out the spiritual realities that lay be- 
hind them. John devotes no fewer than four chapters to these dis- 
courses. ... he shows how Jesus tried to comfort His disciples, prom- 
ising to send His Spirit to take His place in their hearts, showing how 
He is united to them as closely as the vine to its branches, so that 
the same essential life flows through both, warning them of future 
persecution, and concluding with the great High Priestly prayer, 
in which He discloses in the form of a thanksgiving addressed 
to God His mediatorial relationship between His Father and His 
followers. 

When this was over they joined in singing . . . and went out as 
usual to the Mount of Olives [where Jesus was soon to be betrayed]. 

TO THE TEACHER: 



I ow ask if someone in the class can describe what other 
events took place in the upper chamber of the Gospels. 

In this room Jesus appeared to His followers after His resur- 
rection. Here, too, the miracle of Pentecost occurred. It was 
also to this place that Peter fled after he was delivered from 
prison. 

This house and this room would probably be the holiest shrine 
in the world were they standing today. It was the first church 
of Christendom, with Jesus presiding over his tiny congregation 
of disciples. 

History tells us that when the Emperor Hadrian visited the 
ruins of Jerusalem in the year A.D. 135 he found Christians 
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worshiping in the very building where the Apostles had as- 
sembled after the ascension of Jesus. The building had been 
spared when the city was destroyed. 

Other buildings have been built and destroyed on this sacred 
spot during the intervening centuries. In the sixteenth century 
the Saracens seized the church the Crusaders had built on this 
site, and they converted it to a Moslem shrine. Today the site 
is still a Moslem shrine but devout Christian pilgrims come from 
all over the world to pause in reverence there. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How did Jesus make His teaching vivid? (By being the living 
example of all that He taught) 

2. What is Jesus' last week on earth called? (Holy Week) 

3. Why is the first day of Holy Week called Palm Sunday? (Be- 
cause Jesus was welcomed to Jerusalem by crowds waving palm 
fronds) 

4. What important event took place on Monday of Holy Week? 
(Jesus drove the money-changers out of the Temple.) 

5. What great event took place on Thursday of Holy Week? (The 
Last Supper) 

6. What new rite did Jesus give to His disciples at the Last Sup- 
per? (The rite of Holy Communion) 

7. What is another name for Holy Communion? (Holy Eucharist) 

8. What did Jesus say as He offered the bread and the cup? ('This 
do in remembrance of me.") 

9. What was Jesus' chief purpose in commanding that this sacra- 
ment be preserved? (To perpetuate His Church) 

10. When do we first hear historically of the praetice of com- 
munion? (In Saint Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians, A.D. 57) 



SESSION XXIII 



Christian Ethics 

PART ONE 



TO THE TEACHER: 



W. 



hat do we mean by Christian ethics? A good way to define 
this term is to quote from Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell's book A 
Man Can Live.* This statement by Dr. Bell begins with a 
particularly vivid example of what is not meant by Christian 
ethics. 

. . . several of my fellow Episcopalians have at times during the 
years of my ministry been priests among the Igorots in Northern 
Luzon in the Philippine Islands. They tell me that before the mis- 
sionaries arrived to teach those people a better way of life ... it 
was the moral expectation of the Igorots that when a lad began to 
be a man and desired adult membership in his tribe, he go off on a 
dark night, waylay some straggler from a neighboring clan, kill him, 
cut off his head, bring it home, impale it on a stake in the home 
village, and then call in the elders, who looked and said, *Tou are 
a fine, upstanding, moral boy and entitled to receive initiation/' 
This was the ethical requirement in that community. Obviously it 
is not the ethical requirement in the American community. . . , 

It does make a good deal of difference, in estimating the morality 
of ... conduct, what community it is to which one belongs, in 
terms of which one's acts are performed. Some communities have 
more exacting expectations than others; they hold to more developed 
notions of what life is all about. 

This gives a clew to what is meant by Christian morality. 

* Harper & Brothers, New York, 1947* PP- 80, 8x, 82, 94, 90- Reprinted 
by permission. 
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Every Christian belongs to two communities at once, and these by 
no means . . . identical. By virtue of my birth and residence I am 
a citizen of ... the United States of America. This secular com- 
munity has certain ethical requirements, some of them formulated 
in written laws, more of them enshrined in custom. To be secularly 
respectable I must satisfy those demands. ... I am also, by virtue 
of my Baptism, a citizen of that holy nation which is called out 
from among the nations ... I belong to the Church of Christ. It 
too is a community and as such it has certain ethical expectations 
which it demands that I meet and fulfill, expectations which stem 
from its reason for being. 

To be moral in a Christian sense means to live like the King 
Himself 

Christ's morality is positive, not negative. It involves no less than 
selflessness, investment of the whole of a man, the whole of a 
woman, mind and soul and spirit, action and desire and ambition, 
in love of the brethren and, in them and through them and beyond 
them, of God; love which makes no demand on love. Such love 
redeems, restores, exalts a dying world. . . . Only they who love 
in this fashion, only they who grow into possibility of such loving, 
can satisfy the King and the Holy Ones. In terms of the society of 
God only they are moral. . . . 

A Christian is not merely to be good in the sense that he is "not 
bad," but also good for something, good to help, by outgoing and 
undemanding love, in God's salvation of the world from folly and 
weakness. 



TO THE CLASS: 



L 



ret us start off today's session by having three of you come 

up to the blackboard to write the name of the animal you would 
most like to have for a pet. (Here the youngsters probably will 
write "horse" or "dalmatian" or "porpoise." These are all wonder- 
fully interesting animals, fun to train and fun to be with. The 
horse, for example, is not only an intelligent and beautiful 
animal but a true friend of man.) 

Now we have often heard it said that man is the highest form 
of life on this earth. What then do you think is the most im- 
portant difference between man and the horse? (Here the dis- 
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cussion will bring out that it is not such an obvious difference 
as talking, wearing clothes, et cetera.) 

Do you realize that only man might say "I cannot do so-and- 
so; it would be wrong"? The horse and other animals do not 
reason like this. Only man of all forms of life on this earth has 
the power to judge between right and wrong. And what do we 
call this power in man (but not in animals) that enables him 
to know what is right? We call it his conscience, or spiritual 
sense. And this conscience can best be developed by frequently 
talking to God in prayer and seeking His way to live our lives, 
not our way. 

Remember how Saint Francis de Sales* warned us not to lapse 
into laziness after we have sought righteousness through prayer. 

Meditation produces such pious impulses of the will as: love of 
God and our neighbor, zeal for the salvation of souls, imitation of 
the life of our Lord, compassion, admiration, joy, the fear of God's 
displeasure. Having concluded your meditation, you must not, how- 
ever, dwell upon these general reflections without converting them 
into special and particular resolutions. 

Remember the resolutions you have taken, and, as the^ occasion 
offers, put them into practice that very day. This is the great fruit 
of meditation, without which it is not only useless but harmful; for 
virtues meditated upon, and not practiced, often puff up the spirit 
and make us imagine that we really are such as we resolve to be. 
Thus our resolutions can be vain and dangerous when they are not 
put into practice. We must, therefore, by all means seek every 
occasion, little or great, of putting them in execution. For example: 
if I have resolved by mildness to gain the hearts of such as offend 
me, I will seek this very day an opportunity to meet them and greet 
them kindly, or, if I should not meet them, at least to speak well 
of them and pray to God in their behalf. By this means you will 
correct your faults in a short time: whereas by good intentions only, 
your progress toward true devotion will be but slow and attended 
with great difficulty. 

Will you now turn to John 4:24. 

God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth. 

See Session XII, p. 118. 
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Now turn to Genesis 1:26,27. How did God make man? 

And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness: 
and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 

So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them. 

It is the spirit in us which is like God. It is our power to 
know right from wrong that makes us "higher" than animals. 
Can you describe, in a few words, what we mean by the word 
"higher 7 What we mean is nearer to God. 

Now, since we started by talking of animals, it might be an 
appropriate time to read an amusing story about a pony who 
quite by accident helped a Massachusetts minister carry out his 
parish duties. Here is a tale of a lovable but mischievous little 
gray Shetland named Queenie. 

THE FOUR-LEGGED CURATE 
OF WILLIAMSTOWN* 

When the Rev. Dr. A. Grant Noble accepted the double job of 
rector of St. John's Parish, Williamstown, Mass., and chaplain of 
Williams College, he knew he would have a curate to help him, 
but he didn't know there would be an assistant curate too. And he 
particularly didn't know his assistant curate would be living under 
his kitchen porch. But that's what happened. The assistant was not 
shaped in the conventional mold; quite otherwise 'lie" turned out 
to be a Shetland pony named Queenie. 

Queenie had a confirmed weakness for men and cigarettes. She 
would roll her black eyes under her mop of wild mane, sidle up to 
a total stranger and with her long lips filch his cigarettes from his 
pocket before he knew what she was up to. Queenie was a gift-horse 
but there was nothing wrong with her mouth! With it she could 
untie knots, eat ropes and straps, slide bolts, lift latches, manipulate 
gates. She was a present from a friend who had taken advantage 
of the rector's transfer to Williamstown to get rid of an outgrown 
pet Arriving unexpectedly with just a phone-call warning, she had 
been put in a little room beneath the kitchen porch. This was to be 

* By Helen Husted, The Rural New Yorker, July 17, 1948, The Reader's 
Digest, August, 1948. Used by permission. 
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her home; or at least the place where she took her meals, (ox 
Queenie didn't like to stay home nights. 

The rector found this out many times, the most memorable of 
which was Easter Eve. He had a full day ahead, starting with a 
7:30 A.M. service. He had looked forward to a good night's sleep. 

But at half past two the phone rang, and a voice said, "State 
trooper calling. Do you own a gray horse?" 

"Why, no/' answered the sleepy rector. Then remembering, 
"Why, yes. That is, we've got a pony for the children under the 
back porch. She goes off every now and then. I'm sure we'll find 
her tomorrow." 

"Well, someone has been trying to break in the back door of the 
Adams farm near South Williamstown," said the trooper. "They 
couldn't see anything but a stray horse loose in the vegetable garden. 
Eating plenty. Can't catch it. Adams is awful mad. Could be it's 
your horse? Ill be around. Have a rope ready." 

Dr. Noble dressed hastily. Sure enough, the room under the 
kitchen porch was empty. The stout tie-rope had been chewed 
through. 

When the police car drew up, the rector piled in. He felt angry, 
yet outdid himself to be polite. The eight miles passed agreeably. 
The irate Adams, somewhat mollified by the arrival of the pastor, 
was openly amused by his cheerful, frantic efforts to retrieve the 
pony and tie her to the back of the police car. Adams reckoned he'd 
drive the family in to church in the morning to see how the rector 
looked by daylight. 

During the long drive back at five miles an hour, with Queenie 
trotting docilely behind, the rector and the trooper had a chance to 
talk. The rector listened to some knotty local problems, found out 
about trouble spots in the country, discussed how he might help. 
This was the first of many nocturnal talks Queenie arranged. 

It was not long before Queenie also made her contribution to the 
work of the Sunday school. It happened this way. One morning the 
phone rang: 

"Mr. Noble, this is Mary Fox next door. I put my bpby out in his 
carriage for a sun bath an hour ago. When I went to get him, 
there was your pony licking him all over and she wouldn't let me 
come near the carriage. Your pony is wonderful, but when she won't 
let me near my own baby, things have gone too far." 

The rector hurried over and led home the would-be nursemaid. 
But from then on Queenie was a favorite of all the children of the 
town. She let them ride on her back at Sunday-school picnics. She 
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pulled them on their sleds in winter. She drew them in her basket 
cart in the Decoration Day parade. 

One night Queenie made campus history. Freshmen were being 
initiated at a secret fraternity meeting. All was mystery and solem- 
nity until Queenie busted in. She'd seen the sacred mysteries, so 
there was nothing to do but make her a member too. Around mid- 
night the rectory phone rang. A voice said: "Sir, your pony came 
to our initiation. Sorry we couldn't get her home before. Shall we 
bring her now?" 

"No," said the rector. "Ill be right over." 

That night the rector got to know the fraternity boys without his 
collar on. After that they got the habit of dropping in to swap stories 
and make sure Queenie hadn't forgotten how to give the grip. 

Then Queenie paid a call on the president of Williams College. 
Dr. and Mrs. Baxter are hospitable people and were happy when 
they thought they heard footsteps on the front porch and a knock 
at the door. Dr. Baxter hurried to throw open the door. A horse 
walked in! She stepped over to the table and helped herself to some 
of the presidential cigarettes. 

Pretty soon the rectory phone rang. A voice said, "Good evening, 
Mr. Baxter calling." 

"How do you do, Sir," said Dr. Noble. "So kind of you to call. 

"Not at all/' said President Baxter. "I hoped you might be able 
to drop over. Your Pegasus is in my parlor." 

That was how the president and the new rector became close 
friends. 

It wasn't long before Queenie had introduced the rector to many 
people he might not otherwise have met. Women waking up at 
night to the sound of horse's hoofs would roll over and think, "No, 
that's not the milk wagon. It's poor Dr. Noble bringing his pony 
home. He'll be tired tomorrow. Ill drop by in the morning to give 
him a hand and hear what that beast's been up to." 

Queenie once attended a meeting of the Women's Auxiliary. The 
ladies were having coffee in the rectory living room after a meeting. 
Suddenly screams from the back of the house rent the air. The 
rector rushed for the kitchen, thinking the new hired girl had met 
with an accident. There by the stove stood Queenie, and on the 
table stood the maid. Queenie had broken out again, climbed the 
steep kitchen steps and opened the back door. There was no pushing 
her back down the steps. So with the best grace he could muster, the 
rector led the pony out through the living room and on the way 
introduced her to all the ladies. 
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Owing to Queenie's activities, parish calls were going fine. But 
lack of sleep was getting the rector down and he winced at the 
sound of the telephone at night. So, after ten months of active 
service, the assistant curate was reluctantly retired to a distant farm. 
Queenie had had one of the shortest terms of service of any curate. 
But her work was done. As the rector put it, "she had broken down 
more barriers than the ones under the kitchen porch." 

QUESTIONS 

i. What is the highest form of life on this earth? (Man) 

2,. What is the principal difference between man and animal? 

(Man has the power to reason and to judge between right and 

wrong.) 

3. What do we call man's sense of right and wrong? (His con- 
science) 

4. How can man's conscience be developed? (By frequently talking 
with God through prayer) 

5. How did God make man? (In His own image) 

6. What is there in us that is like God? (Our spirit) 

7. After we pray to do good what should we do next? (Put our 
resolutions into practice that very day) 

8. What happens when we meditate upon a virtue but do not 
practice it? (We puff up our spirits undeservedly.) 

9. How can we put our good resolutions into practice? (If, for 
example, I want to do good to those who do not like me, I will 
seek an opportunity to meet them and speak to them kindly.) 

10. If I can't arrange to speak to those who do not like me, what can 
I do? (I can pray for them.) 



SESSION XXIV 



Christian Ethics 

PART TWO 



TO THE TEACHER: 



Q 



*n the question of right and wrong, of moral judgment, it 
is well to remind your class that Jesus did not expect us merely 
to avoid temptation, to go through life proudly happy in the 
knowledge that we did not commit certain sins. To live as Jesus 
taught is to follow the positive life, to do so many good things 
that, indeed, we haven't time to do evil things. 

TO THE CLASS: 



Lere is a report on what some young college girls are doing as 
a way of living positively. They are not simply avoiding evil 
things; they are performing good things. 

FAITH ON THE CAMPUS* 

At five o'clock one Sunday morning, in the Calvary Episcopal 
parish house in Columbia, Mo., I watched girls from Stephens 
College make cocoa, bacon and eggs, and fruit juice for 25 white 
and colored newsboys. This happens every Sunday, and there is a 
long waiting list of girls who want to rise painfully early after their 
Saturday-night dates to perform this small, undramatic act of kind- 
ness. 

During the week, I found Stephens students teaching crippled 

* Elsie McCormick, "Faith on the Campus/' McCall's Magazine, October, 
1950, The Reader's Digest, March, 1951. Used by permission. 
1*8 
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children to paint, collecting thousands of cans of food for Columbia's 
needy families, visiting old people in the Boone County Home. I saw 
students in discussion groups in faculty homes, at vesper services, 
at well-attended dormitory "meditations," at plays, parties and con- 
certs. And everywhere I felt the serenity and kindliness of the girls. 

Here among the blue-jeaned and peasant-skirted students there 
is no pseudo-piety, no hypocrisy. Stephens, a junior college, has a 
student body of 2200 very modern young women from every state 
in the Union and 20 foreign countries. They are equally diverse in 
religious creed. Scholastic standards are high. These are fun-loving 
girls who enjoy dates and dances. Yet a large majority are finding 
in religion the factor which integrates their lives. 

'The teaching of spirituality has become absolutely necessary for 
the continuance of healthy living/' Dean of Religion Paul S. 
Weaver said, "Today people under 20 have scars; under their care- 
free exterior there sometimes lies paralyzing fear. I've heard new 
students say they saw no reason to marry or try to build a life when 
their world might be destroyed at any time." 

In response to this need, Dean Weaver guides a seven-day-a-week 
religious project, under the direct control of the students themselves. 
The program which has given faith and assurance to thousands of 
students is simple. It stands for the idea that God exists, that love of 
Him and of one's neighbor is the most important and satisfying 
force in life, that the personality has a spiritual core which can 
release great powers. It hammers home the idea that religion is 
worthless if it isn't expressed through seeing other people's needs 
and acting promptly upon one's good intentions. 

Since early in the program's history, students have been putting 
their religion into action with no faculty prompting. The girls per- 
form all sorts of services working as Girl Scout leaders, preparing 
personally addressed Christmas gifts for almost every orphan in the 
state of Missouri, collecting pretty clothes for girls in poor rural 
areas, 

One Saturday afternoon I drove with a group of 35 to the State 
Hospital at Fulton. There the girls taught sewing, finger painting, 
cutting linoleum blocks and artificial-flower making. Others played 
games with the patients or simply called on the two or three they 
had picked as special friends. 

A few concentrated on women patients soon to be discharged. To 
keep them from feeling out of touch, Stephens girls show them the 
latest make-ups and hairdos. They also teach the newest dance steps, 
give advice on refurbishing vyardrobes, and hold conversational 
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classes where the patients can find out what people in the outside 
world are talking about. 

I stopped to watch two attractive students conduct a "good-ap- 
pearance clinic" for a dozen women. The girls placed around each 
woman's neck cotton yokes of different colors, to determine the 
shades most becoming to her. Inmates and students were equally 
interested. The girls talked as informally as if they were classmates. 

One patient of 16 sat gazing sullenly at the floor until Lee 
Ledrick, the leader of the project, seated her before the minor, gave 
her a make-up, restyled her hair and pulled a dark-blue beret slant- 
wise over her blond curls. For the first time the girl smiled. "Why, 
I look nice!" she said. Later I saw her dancing in the gymnasium 
with a man patient, laughing and chatting like any girl at a party. 

In addition to their local projects, the girls raise $11,000 a year 
for national and international causes. In 1949 they helped provide 
care and rest for tuberculous students in war-impoverished sections 
of Europe. One quarter of the money they raised was given to the 
United Negro College Fund in this country, and another quarter 
went to increase international understanding by bringing girls of 
other countries to Stephens College. 

There is a rule that the money for these far-flung philanthropies 
be raised by sacrifice on the part of the students. "Give until it hurts 
but not until it hurts your father," is the slogan. Some girls go 
without visiting the hair-dresser for waves and manicures. Others 
serve as waitresses in the college dining rooms. Still others give up 
a dress or a pair of shoes they had planned to buy out of their 
allowances. 

Especially appealing are the small, informal projects which are 
born almost every day. They include such matters as getting a piano 
tuned for old people who want to have hymn sings or cleaning the 
home of a bed-bound mother. 

"We consider no job too small or unimportant," a student officer 
said. "We feel that what we are doing is like throwing a stone into 
a lake. The ripples go far beyond our reach." 

TO THE TEACHER: 



. K. E. Kirk in his book The Threshold of Ethics says on 

the question of right and wrong: "The Christian principle of 
conscience is always to be followed. When St. Paul said, What- 
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soever is not of faith is sin (Rom. 14:23) he was saying simply 
Never act without sanction of conscience. But our consciences 
should be obeyed for their own sakes, not for any rewards or 
punishments which obedience or disobedience may bring with 
them." (These thoughts should be brought into discussion dur- 
ing this session.) 

TO THE CLASS: 



I 



t is not so difficult to decide what is right or wrong if one 
believes that "we should try to live as Jesus taught us to live." 
As we have learned over and over throughout these sessions, 
Jesus told us in the Sermon on the Mount and in His parables 
how to conduct ourselves in life. Jesus, remember, not only stated 
principles; He showed by His own example how we should 
behave. When Jesus gave us the "new" commandment He 
showed us a key to every decision for Christian living. He said, 
"A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another." (John 13:34) 

Now, this precept of loving one another, if practiced when 
we are young, can become second nature to us as we grow older. 
Habits of Christian thinking, once formed, guide us the rest of 
our lives. When we pause to examine ourselves we know that it 
is not enough just to say we are Christians and intend to lead 
Christian lives. We must behave as Christians in all that we 
do. 

Here is what a famous federal judge, Harold R. Medina, says 
about bringing his religion into his daily work. 

SOMEONE ELSE ON THE BENCH* 

I suppose I am a more or less typical American. From boyhood I 
have had an implicit and unquestioning faith. Fortunately for me, I 
was taught to pray from so early a time that only once in all the 
years can I remember going to bed without saying my prayers. It 
was my first night in boarding school, when I was about 14, and in 

* From an address to the Church Club of New York; The Reader's Digest, 
August, 1951. Used by permission. 
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the excitement of being away from home and meeting my new 
roommate, I forgot But never since! 

Like most other people I know, I have always wanted to be a 
better Christian; but, as I look back over the years, I find that I did 
comparatively little to put this wishful thinking into effect As a 
student and as a lawyer, I fought hard for what I thought was right 
but it was not until I became judge that I began to feel a new sense 
of responsibility, I came to the realization that humility and prayer 
are as important in my daily work as a knowledge of the law. As I 
preside over hearings of accused men and women, deciding how long 
they must be imprisoned, or even whether they shall live or die, I 
become more and more aware that I am a servant not only of the 
people but of Someone else, my God. 

I remember the day a thieving woman, the mother of small chil- 
dren, was brought up for sentence. She had stolen Government 
relief and pension checks from mailboxes in tenement vestibules, 
obviously a mean offense against the poor and needy. 

While I studied her probation report, she stood glowering up at 
me, hate in her eyes. Suddenly she let loose a shrill tirade, an im- 
pudent and blasphemous tongue-lashing. 

None too tranquil by nature, I felt myself squirming at her abuse. 
It would have been easy to declare her in contempt of court. She 
was. And I am sworn to uphold the dignity of the court. But one 
must also be on watch against offended personal pride. 

Could I sentence her then with the purity of judgment and 
exactitude of justice which she had a right to expect from me? I 
was afraid not. With the mysterious sense of Someone else nearby 
and watchful, I put the case off for another week. What I needed 
then was to get back to humility. 

The case of this woman showed me I needed help when I was 
disposing of the destinies of other human beings. I was still reasoning 
as a lawyer, but I felt also a sense of wider responsibility not 
simply that I wanted to be right on the law, not merely that I was 
taking my duties seriously, but a more solemn feeling that my work 
was a part of a universal fabric, part and parcel of the moral law, 
divine in origin. And I remembered the words of Jesus who was 
Himself to die as a common criminal: 

". . . he that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger; and 
he that is chief, as he that doth serve." 

The following Sunday, in church, the rector said that he would 
pause for a moment so that everyone could make a silent prayer 
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about any matter that might be troubling. I prayed for that woman. 
[ prayed just as hard and as f ervendy as I knew how, 

A day or two later she was brought to court once more. I told her 
Frankly about what I had been going through. At first she just stood 
there, sullen and defiant But she gave me a startled look when I told 
her how I had prayed for her. Then, to her astonishment, I told her 
she could go free, with a suspended sentence. 

In my belief, she will never be in my court nor in any other 
court again. Someone else had showed me what to do. 

The mysterious presence makes itself felt in every trial in my 
courtroom. It is as if God is always watching me, urging me to make 
sure that my rulings are conscientious and merciful More and more 
I come to realize that my acts will be futile unless each one fits into 
the moral law which governs all. 

Before long there was to come a time when I faced the need for 
the most fervent praying I ever did in my life. That was when I 
presided over the long and at times riotous trial of n Communist 
leaders in New York in 1949. 

Only a prayer behind the scenes helped me through the worst of 
the experience. In the vortex of the trial, I felt myself amid con- 
tending forces upon which, for all any of us know, the destiny of 
the human race may hang. By some queer turn I had been singled 
out to uphold American justice in an evil crisis and soon I doubted 
if my strength would be equal to the task. 

It took me a long time to realize what the Communists were 
trying to do to me to wear me down until I lost my self-control and 
occasioned a mistrial. But as I felt myself getting weaker and weaker, 
and found the burden more and more difficult to bear, I sought 
strength where I have sought it all my life, from the one Source that 
never fails. 

One day, doubtless due to previous planning, a defendant refused 
to answer a question. He pleaded a supposed Constitutional privilege 
which obviously had no application. I gave him time to consult with 
his lawyer about it I held the matter in abeyance overnight to make 
sure that I was making no misapplication of the law. And I prayed. 

The next day, June 3, 1949, I sentenced that defendant to prison 
for 30 days, unless he cared to dear himself by answering the ques- 
tion. 

As I finished pronouncing sentence, pandemonium broke loose in 
the courtroom. The other ten defendants and their lawyers, and 
many of the spectators, rose to their feet; there was a great shouting 
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and hullabaloo, and in the midst of the din several of the de- 
fendants charged toward me. Yet, in all the excitement, I felt per- 
fectly calm. I did not raise my voice over my usual tones, as I 
singled out several of those men, identified the language they were 
using, got it on the record and sentenced each of them also to 
imprisonment for the remainder of the trial. 

I want to make it clear that my unguided will alone, and such 
self-control as I possess, would have been unequal to this test. If 
ever a man felt the presence of Someone else beside him strengthen- 
ing his will and giving him aid and comfort, it was I on that day. 

And so it was again, toward the end of August, when the uproar 
and confusion of the Communists was so distracting that I finally 
had to leave the courtroom and lie down in my chambers. Let me be 
frank; I was thinking then that perhaps I should never go back. In 
my weakness it seemed to me at last that I had stood as much as I 
could for as long as I could. I could not endure more of it. I was 
ready to give up. 

But, instead, like a frightened child calling to his father in the 
dark, I asked God to take charge of things and that His will be done. 
As I lay on the couch in the heat of that darkened chamber, some 
kind of new strength seemed to flow into my veins. That brief 
period of communion with my Maker saved my life and saved the 
trial. After 15 minutes I was refreshed, and went back to carry on 
the business of my court. 

And 1 gained in strength from that moment on to the end. For 
Someone else was with me, all the way. 

QUESTIONS 

1. In the matter of right or wrong what is a primary Christian 
principle? (That our conscience is always to be followed) 

2. When Saint Paul said: ". . . for whatsoever is not faith is sin/' 
what did he mean? (Be guided by your conscience.) 

3. Should we obey our conscience because we fear punishment if 
we do otherwise? (No, our conscience should be obeyed for its 
own sake.) 

4. What is the greatest rule of righteousness? (Try to live as Jesus 
taught us to live.) 

5. How did Jesus teach us? (By explicit instructions in the Sermon 
on the Mount and also through His parables) 

6. What special commandment did Jesus give us? (Love one 
another.) 
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7. What do we mean by the positive life? (We must not just re- 
frain from doing evil we must do good.) 

8. What did the girls of Stephens College do about their religion? 
(They put it into action to help others.) 

9. What good habit did Judge Medina have in boyhood which 
helped him later in life? (The habit of prayer) 

10. What virtue did Judge Medina enjoy in early boyhood? (An 
unquestioning faith) 



SESSION XXV 



Christian Ethics 

PART THREE 



TO THE TEACHER: 



I 



.n thinking about right and wrong, good and bad, we in- 
evitably return to the parable of the Good Samaritan. The 
Levite and the priest who ignored the beaten man both be- 
haved badly. The behavior of the Samaritan, the hero of the 
story, was good. But think of it: at the time Jesus told this tale, 
the idea of going out of one's way to do good was most un- 
usual considered by most people, indeed, as unnatural. Jesus 
gave to mankind the new idea of loving one's neighbor. 

Charity was born with Christ's Church. In Jesus' time there 
were no homes for the aged, orphanages, free clinics, or relief 
programs of any kind. Ideas of social improvement were implicit 
in Jesus' words: "A new commandment I give unto you, That 
ye love one another." (Ask someone in the class to go to the 
blackboard and write a list of the institutions we have today 
that were organized to help other people. Then work the fore- 
going points into a general discussion.) 
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TO THE CLASS: 



w, 



re have been discussing Christian ethics, the matter of 
right and wrong in man's conduct. Dr. J. B. Phillips in his book 
Is God at Home? * has this to say about right and wrong: 

Every year in the harvest fields of England there are thousands of 
little tragedies. The victims are those charming litde creatures the 
harvest mice. 

Earlier in the year the growing corn seems to them to be the 
ideal place in which to settle and bring up a family. Food, shelter, 
and building material are there in plenty, and everything seems 
perfectly adapted for their needs. The forest of innumerable corn- 
stalks is their whole world, and in it they court and play, mate and 
bring up their families. Their happiness seems to be complete. 

Until the harvest. For when the day comes for the owner of the 
field to reap his harvest, tragedy inevitably begins for the harvest 
mouse. The whole world of waving corn which seemed so snug and 
secure, so specially designed for his comfort and nourishment, comes 
crashing about his ears. The field which he thought was his world 
never really belonged to him at all, and the fact that the growing 
corn was not meant for his food and shelter has, alas, not entered 
his tiny head. 

The life of the harvest mouse is not a bad picture of the way in 
which some people live in this world. They too work and play, court 
and get married and bring up children, in the happy belief that it is 
their world, and that to believe in an eventual "harvest" is old- 
fashioned and silly. Yet Jesus Christ, who claimed to be the Son of 
God, said quite plainly that this world is like a field that belongs to 
God and that it is moving inevitably toward a harvest. You can read 
his words about it in Matthew's Gospel, chapter 13, verses 24-43. For 
this little world is not, as some imagine, a permanent thing at all. 
When God decides that his great experiment has gone on long 
enough, he will reap the harvest. To quote Christ's words: 'The 
harvest is the end of the world/' 

The field mouse is deceived because for months he is left to his 

* From Is God at Home? by J. B. Phillips. Copyright 1957 by Abingdon 
Press. Used by permission of the publisher and of Lutterworth Press 
lisher of the book in England) for Canada. Pp. 2026. 
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own devices. He never sees the owner of the field and naturally 
knows nothing of the coming harvest. Many people allow themselves 
to be deceived because God, the Owner of the world, does not put 
in an appearance, and for the purposes of the experiment we call 
life he does not interfere with man's power to choose. Many of 
them imagine that the "field" belongs to man and that there is no 
such thing as an eventual "harvest." 

But if Christ really was, as he claimed to be, God, then his 
statement about this world's being an experimental field with an 
inevitable harvest should surely be most seriously considered. No 
one could blame the little harvest mouse for not realizing the true 
purpose of the cornfield or the certainty of the eventual reaping. 
But what are we mice or men? 

There is a right way to do everything and usually dozens of 
wrong ones. If you have been muddling along, doing a job in any 
old way, what a relief it is to be shown by the expert how the thing 
really should be done. Not only do we save ourselves much wear 
and tear, but we feel much more satisfied when we have learned the 
right way, even though it may hurt our pride a bit to unlearn the 
method we were using before. 

Christians believe that there is a right way of doing the most im- 
portant job of all living and there are plenty of wrong ones. They 
believe that Jesus Christ, who claimed to be God living on this 
earth as Man, gave us the clue for the right way of living what we 
might call the "recipe for happiness/' It comes in what is often 
called the Sermon on the Mount, in Matthew's Gospel, chapter 5, 
verses 3-9, and it is printed here just as it is in the Bible. It is a 
pretty revolutionary recipe, and in order to show up the contrast 
between what Christ said and what is commonly thought, the two 
points of view are printed one below the other. . . . 

Most People Think 

Blessed are the "pushers": for they get on in the world. 
Blessed are the hard-boiled: for they never let life hurt them. 
Blessed are they who complain: for they get their own way in the 

end. 

Blessed are the blas: for they never worry over their sins. 
Blessed are the slave drivers: for they get results. 
Blessed are the knowledgeable men of the world: for they know 

their way around. 
Blessed are the troublemakers: for they make people take notice of 

them. 
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Jesus Christ Said 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for 

they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of 

God. 

A good many people are trying the first recipe, and the result is 
a world full of unhappiness, greed, cruelty, and selfishness. If, as 
Christians believe, the way that Jesus recommended is the right 
one, recommended by the expert in living, then that is not surpris- 
ing. 

The latter recipe may not look very attractive and it may not look 
as if it would work. But those who have taken the trouble to study 
it and put it into practice find that life lived according to that recipe 
is very happy and very satisfying, and makes them feel that this is 
the way life was meant to be lived. 

To effect the change-over means a clear-cut decision and ade- 
quate power to prevent your relapsing into the old way. The first is 
your concern; and you will find that God is well able to look after 
the second if you mean business. 

We have almost forgotten to mention one other institution that 
was founded to help people. Can anyone guess what institution 
this is? It is the Sunday school, and here is the story of how it 
began. 

THE RAGGED SCHOOL OF ROBERT RAIKES* 

On a dark evening in 1780, Robert Raikes, a wealthy printer and 
editor of the Journal in Gloucester, England, gingerly picked his 
way along Scoty Alley, a muddy street in the slum district of his 
city. A servant walked ahead with a lantern. The dirty, ragged 
children who filled the street shouted obscene remarks at this 
upper-class intruder, and one hit him squarely in the back with a 
fistful of mud. 

*O. K. Armstrong. The Christian Advocate, Chicago, Illinois, 
Reader's Digest, November, 1948. Used by permission. 
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Seeking shelter in a doorway, Raikes roundly reproached a thin, 
tired woman who came to see what the commotion was about. He 
told her the parents of those children should feel ashamed of their 
conduct. She answered: 

"Yes, sir. But the children work all day. At night they have no- 
where to go, nowhere to play, nothing to do. And you should see 
how it is on Sundays!" 

Raikes went back to Scoty Alley the next Sunday afternoon. What 
he saw appalled him. Older boys were cursing and fighting among 
themselves, and setting little boys against one another. Younger 
girls and boys were standing about watching, or lolling listlessly on 
the mud<:aked earth. A half-clad man, club in hand, was chasing 
some boys who had broken a window. 

These children were put into the factories and apprentice shops 
at six years of age. Most of them worked 12 hours a day. Eight out 
of ten of the boys were in jail before they were 21. The hangman 
got about one in four. 

Raikes was the leader of a committee to aid men sent to prison, 
and was proud to be known as "the man who helps the poor." But he 
saw that it would take more than gifts of money really to help these 
children. They needed, particularly, something to do on Sunday 
the one day of the week that they were permitted to spend in 
"idleness." 

A pious churchman, Raikes decided to bring some of them to- 
gether for religious instruction. He went about the poverty-stricken 
neighborhood, hunting (he later wrote) "any decent well-disposed 
women." Mrs. King, of St. Catherine Street, became his first helper. 
Tactfully he won the consent of several other parents. By offering 
candy and coins, he rounded up a dozen boys one Sunday morning 
and led them to Mrs. King's house. There he read the Scriptures 
and told a story with a simple moral. 

Sunday by Sunday the crowd of ragged children grew, as word 
spread that there were sweets and pennies to be had just to sit still 
and listen. Girls begged to come, and Raikes defied the taboo 
against "mixing the sexes" and welcomed them. His business asso- 
ciates thought he had gone mad, for every Sunday morning his tall 
form could be seen, immaculately dressed in velvet coat, silver-buckle 
shoes and high hat, leading a small mob of rowdy children to 
Raikes* Sabbath School. Someone derisively called it "Raikes' Ragged 
School." 

From the Ragged School there developed the modern Sunday 
school, an institution that now covers the world. Today millions of 
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young people and adults regularly receive religious instruction from 
volunteer teachers, in churches of almost every creed perhaps the 
mightiest force on earth for moral training and character building 
outside the home. 

During the first year of his experiment, Raikes added three other 
teachers, paying them a shilling a Sunday. Also he began teaching 
reading and writing. Since slum children could not go to school, he 
would bring the school to them on Sunday. He printed small book- 
lets with the alphabet and Bible verses the first Sunday-school 
literature. 

The children came at ten on Sunday mornings and were in- 
structed until noon. They went home for lunch, returned at one 
o'clock for church. After church they came back to classes and re- 
peated the catechism until half past five. They were rewarded with 
small cakes and pennies. Then Raikes dismissed them "with an in- 
junction to go home without making a noise, and by no means to 
play on the streets." 

The Ragged School man laid down the rule that the children 
must come with hands and faces washed and hair combed. To the 
many who had no comb or brush he supplied combs and showed 
them how to use them. He visited many of the homes, often having 
to arouse fathers and mothers from "drunken stupors"; he broke 
through the crust of suspicion and distrust with friendly words and 
gifts of clothing for the children. 

Raikes induced several of his business associates to set up Ragged 
Schools in Gloucester and London. They appealed to churchmen 
to conduct Sabbath teaching for children in the churches. But 
vigorous opposition developed. Ministers argued that it was be- 
neath the dignity of the clergy to instruct offspring of the lower 
classes. They complained that the children were noisy and dirty. 

The principal objection sprang from the belief that no work of 
any kind should be done on die Sabbath. One bishop wrote a 
heated letter, warning ministers that teaching children on Sunday 
was heresy since "it is sinful to use the mind or body on the Sabbath 
day." 

In reply Raikes quoted the great Teacher's words, "The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath." He compromised 
by excluding subjects requiring manual exertion, such as writing and 
arithmetic, and won some clerical support. 

Gloucester's editor could not have foreseen that his would become 
a world-wide movement, but he did see immediate results among the 
children. They proudly showed him their dean hands. The classes 
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became quiet and orderly. Painstakingly Raikes corrected their 
speech, demonstrated common courtesies and good manners. The 
boys who showed promise of leadership he made monitors, on their 
honor to help the others at all times. 

Parents of these overworked, underfed children began telling 
Raikes of the transformation in their children. There were words 
of gratitude such as a grimy laborer spoke: "Guv'nor, we don't have 
to beat our Tom here so mooch now/' A factory owner wrote Raikes 
a glowing letter of appreciation. His workers mostly six to twelve 
years old who attended the Ragged School were more punctual, 
less quarrelsome. 

After November 1784, when the Gentlemen's Magazine pre- 
sented a full discussion of Raikes' project, the movement spread rap- 
idly, John Wesley, founder of Methodism, supported it vigorously, 
declaring, 'The Sunday School is one of the noblest institutions 
which has been seen in Europe for some centuries." Wesley intro- 
duced singing in the Sabbath schools, set up classes by ages, short- 
ened the hours of attendance and made the services more attractive. 

Some of Raikes 1 teachers went to Bradford, center of the woolen 
mill industry, which boasted of employing more children than any 
other English town, and organized Sunday schools in the poorest 
districts. Churchmen in Leeds and Bolton followed this example. 
At Stockport in 1784, churches of various denominations buried 
their differences to erect the first building especially for Sunday- 
school teaching. More than 1000 children attended in relays 
throughout each Sunday. 

By 1785, Raikes estimated from reports that 250,000 children 
were attending Sunday schools all over England and Scotland, Lon- 
don had 50 schools; Edinburgh, 34. 

William Wilberforce, Member of Parliament, became a patron 
of the Sunday-school movement and won the support of numerous 
important men. He spent funds liberally to print and distribute 
Bibles for the children. Wilberforce also interested Queen Char- 
lotte, who invited Raikes to Court. It was a proud day for Robert 
Raikes as he stood before King George and the Queen, declaring 
that children with schooling and moral training make better subjects. 

Robert Raikes' Sunday schools helped advance two movements 
of tremendous effect upon society; general education for all and the 
decline of child labor. The great-hearted Gloucester editor began to 
champion the idea that every child, however poor, should have some 
schooling. To have schooling, there must be time free from work. 
He denounced the smug dictum that education for the masses was 
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dangerous. "I know from men in prison," he wrote, "that in their 
unlettered state they early fall prey to criminal influences. Learning 
goes with morality, and these will save the child to useful life/' 

Manufacturers and apprentice masters stubbornly resisted any 
move to reduce the working hours of children, but Raikes set up 
classes on week nights to teach reading, writing and ciphering. He 
paid for the teachers. In his Journal he crusaded for night schools 
and for advancing the age of apprenticeships to ten and twelve. 
Untiringly he argued with business leaders and Members of Parlia- 
ment, telling them: "The future strength of our country depends 
upon what we make of our children." 

Before Robert Raikes passed away in 1811 in his 76tjh year, he 
saw the hours of labor shortened for children so they might attend 
school. Later the Sunday School Union, formed in 1803, helped to 
bring about the Education Act of 1870 which compelled local au- 
thorities to provide day schools for all children in the British Isles. 

Other far-reaching effects stemmed from Raikes* project. He 
invited a noted Gloucester jurist to visit his Ragged School. This 
stern and harsh judge had often sentenced children to be whipped 
for petty offenses. But when he saw a hundred slum children kneel- 
ing in prayer, his eyes filled with tears. He became one of Raikes' 
teachers and, instead of ordering cruel punishments, began to 
induce friends to help wayward youths. 

The first formally organized Sunday schools in America appeared 
about 1790. Soon they spread all over the nation. Today the Sunday- 
school teaching in the U. S. reaches over 30,000,000 children. 



QUESTIONS 

1. What was the new commandment Jesus gave to mankind? 
(That men should love one another) 

2. In what parable was Jesus' new idea most vividly illustrated? 
(The parable of the Good Samaritan) 

3. Were there any hospitals or orphanages before Jesus' time? 
(No) 

4. What does the story of the harvest mouse illustrate? (The 
thoughtless way in which some people live in this world) 

5. Living is the most important job of all. How are we supposed 
to know the rules? (Jesus gave us the answers in the Beati- 
tudes.) 

6. What would be the opposite of each of the Beatitudes? (To be 
a "pusher" instead of being poor in spirit; to be hard-boiled in- 
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stead of being sympathetic; to complain instead of being meek; 
to be blas6 instead of seeking righteousness; to be slave drivers 
instead of being merciful; to have worldly knowledge instead 
of having pureness of heart; to be troublemakers instead of being 
peacemakers) 

7. Who was Robert Raikes? (An Englishman who established the 
first Sunday school) 

8. Why was Robert Raikes' Sabbath School called the "Ragged 
School"? (Because its first pupils were poor children) 

9. What were two important achievements of Raikes' Sunday 
schools? (They advanced the idea of general education and 
helped abolish child labor.) 

10. How many children are enrolled in American Sunday schools 
today? (Over 30,000,000) 



SESSION XXVI 



Thanksgiving 



TO THE TEACHER: 



Sunday before Thanksgiving is one time in your Sunday- 
school year that your class can do something quite tangible and 
practical about the things you have taught them as Christians. 
With your minister's suggestions you can make a list of people 
who might welcome some direct help from you and your class. 

TO THE CLASS: 



TH, 



.he last Thursday in November is the day set apart in the 
United States for Thanksgiving to God for all our many bless- 
ings. This day was designated following the example of that 
autumn day in 1621 when the colonists in New England 
harvested their first crop. Then in 1623, in the midst of drought, 
a day of fasting and prayer was changed suddenly into thanks- 
giving as heavy rains descended on the Pilgrims as they knelt 
in prayer. Gradually the custom grew to celebrate Thanksgiving 
annually after harvest time. 

Today, Thanksgiving is thought of as a day of eating, cele- 
brated by a meal of turkey and dressing and cranberry sauce 
and accompanied by happy talk. To some people it is merely a 
holiday from work or from school. What does Thanksgiving 
mean to you? Do you realize that it was never meant to be a 
day in which we think only of ourselves and of our appetites and 
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our pleasures? It is supposed to be a day in which we think first 
of God and thank Him for the many blessings He has bestowed 
on us. It is a day in which we should be especially thankful that 
we have loving parents who look out for us and care for us. And 
above all it should be a day in which we think of the unfortunate 
and how we, out of our abundance, should share with others 
who have little. In many communities, the day before Thanks- 
giving is spent putting together baskets of food and gifts which 
are delivered to the needy: the sick, the shut-ins, the old people 
who have no one to remember them. Suggest to your parents 
that they and you can do something on the day before Thanks- 
giving to help others. 

But the Thanksgiving dinner at home is not to be ignored! 
Certainly before the family meal on this day, a prayer called "a 
grace," from the Latin gratia, should be said. Listen to these 
beautiful lines from the prayer of Thanksgiving in the Book of 
Common Prayer: 

Almighty God ... we ... give thee most humble and hearty 
thanks for all thy goodness and lovingkindness to us, and to all 
men. We bless thee for our creation, preservation, and all the bless- 
ings of this life; but above all, for thine inestimable love in the 
redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . [Help us 
to] show forth thy praise, not only with our lips, but in our lives, 
by giving up our selves to thy service, and by walking before thee 
in holiness and righteousness all our days. . . . Amen. 

Here is a short prayer, one which you all can easily learn and 
give before a meal at your homes: 

Dear Lord, we thank Thee for this Thy bounty, and for Thy 
many, many blessings. Help us ever to be mindful of the needs of 
others. Amen. 

(Here have someone pass out slips of paper and pencils and ask 
everyone to copy the simple prayer and memorize it before 
Thanksgiving. Suggest that each child keep the prayer on his 
bureau at home and look at it from time to time before Thurs- 
day.) 

Here is the story of a poor preacher who did something about 
helping others. His prayers that he might be useful were 
answered, and for his usefulness he has only God to thank. 
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THE HOME THAT FAITH BUILT* 

John Klingberg has never asked anybody for a cent, yet people 
have given him nearly $2,000,000 during the last 40 years. Besides 
money, he receives such gifts as tons of clothing, a carload of pota- 
toes, a fine milch cow and hay to feed her. His mail is an ever- 
recurring miracle of money streaming to him from the 48 states, 
averaging $1000 a week. 

These happenings are, in his words, "daily dealings with God." 
Four decades ago, when he was a poor clergyman serving a poor 
congregation, he resolved to found a home for orphans. Then and 
there he made a vow that he would never ask anybody for any- 
thing, or even tell anyone his needs, but would rely completely on 
prayer and faith. 

He has never broken his resolve. Yet, starting penniless, he has 
built one of the finest homes for children in the United States. Its 
buildings, valued at a half million dollars, stand on a beautiful 40 
acre estate on the highest hill in New Britain, Conn. And it is 
wholly free of debt. 

The Home is not connected with any church or organization. The 
nearest thing to sponsorship is the friendly interest of Mr, Kling- 
berg's fellow clergymen of the Swedish Baptist church, who long 
have watched this demonstration of perfect, childlike faith in prayer, 
and of course they spread the story. 

The only literature Mr. Klingberg distributes is a simple booklet 
of facts acknowledging even the smallest donations. No names are 
ever mentioned. 'We do not want to receive gifts from people mo- 
tivated by self-glorification/' He decided at the very beginning that 
success of the project would be thanks only to Almighty God. So 
you read in his accounts such items as "Friends in New Sweden and 
other towns in Maine have sent us again a carload of potatoes"; 
"three bushels of turnips and cabbages from Bristol, Conn/'; "eleven 
aprons and four cans of soup from Alcester, S.D." With one gift 
came the message: "This is the money from the eggs which my 
hens lay on Sunday/' 

People are always handing Mr. Klingberg money on the street, 
and every now and then he enters in the record: "Found $5. on the 
floor of the office. Someone must have slipped it under the door/ 1 

There are occasional large donations. There was a gift of $25,000 
to be used "to keep the orphans warm." The head of a large bank 

* By T. E. Murphy. The Kiwaws Magazine, October, 1943, TTie 
Digest, October, 1943. Used by permission. 
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a man he had never seen bequeathed Mr. Klingberg $50,000. *1 
shall try to make this the best home in the country," the clergyman 
told the banker's son. "You've done that already/' said the young 
man. "Dad was hard-headed; he investigated you thoroughly even 
though he never met you." 

The first step in the founding of the Home was an impulsive one. 
A policeman came to the young clergyman one night and told him 
three tiny children, whose mother had left them, were alone and 
hungry in a shack at the edge of town. "I dressed the little fellows/' 
Mr, Klingberg says, "and brought them home, where my wife re- 
ceived us with tears in her eyes." At the time he was earning only 
$16 a week and living with his wife and their two small children 
in a crowded tenement. "We just prayed, and trusted in the Lord 
for help/' he says. 

The town was not long in learning that Klingberg had taken in 
the three waifs. There were many offers of help. A man stopped 
Klingberg on the street and promised him a large house, at $10 a 
month. Local newspapers printed the story, and donations of food 
and furniture trickled in. Other children came, too within a year 
there were 18 waifs and orphans ensconced in the Klingberg home. 

John Klingberg confesses he had at first his moments of doubt. 
But now he felt his faith completely vindicated. When friends 
urged him to be "practical" and solicit contributions, he responded, 
"If my work isn't good enough for God to support, then I'd better 
abandon it." And to those who told him he'd get more help if he 
were a little more careful about the kind of children he took in, he 
retorted firmly, "My home is open to children of all races and 
creeds, and the only test, ever, is their need." 

He lived from day to day, and hand to mouth. Once when the 
$10 rent fell due and he had not a penny, he walked up and down 
the main street praying silently, "A stranger gave me $5 and another 
$10," he says. 

One Sunday it seemed that at last the children would have to go 
hungry. Mr. Klingberg knelt. Up the street at a picnic ground 
there were sounds of singing and revelry, but resolutely he closed 
his ears and his eyes and began, "The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall 
not want." 

It started to rain, a torrential downpour. A knock on the door 
interrupted his prayer. Two burly fellows stood there, a huge 
hamper between them. 

"We're from the Bartenders' Union," one of them explained. 
"Rain broke up our picnic and we thought you could use this stuff/' 
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Flinging back the cover he disclosed huge hams, cheeses, sausages, 
bread and butter. 

'Thank you," said Mr. Klingberg, and he added gently, "It is not 
entirely unexpected/' 

Mr. Klingberg admits that in the early days people thought him 
"loony." "The principle of childlike trust in God is not understood 
by the majority of people," he says. "But after 40 years there has 
been no need to change the method of securing funds for the work. 
The Lord is just as rich today as He was in the beginning*" 

Mr. Klingberg knows poverty first-hand. Back in Sweden his 
mother carried mortar as a bricklayer's helper to support her seven 
fatherless children. From the time he was nine, John worked when 
he could, begging bread when other resources failed him. He 
worked in the iron mines until he was 20, then came to the United 
States, where he found a job in steel mills near Chicago. He left 
the steel mills to enter the University of Chicago, graduating with 
a degree in theology no small feat for an immigrant laborer. 

Few institutions operate with such a small overhead as the Chil- 
dren's Home. There are only 12 paid employees, some of whom 
have worked there for more than 30 years. Recently Mr. Klingberg's 
son, Haddon, resigned his pastorate to come back to help, and with 
a view of eventually taking over the administration. 

Just now there are zoo children at the Home. There are chores 
for every child over n. Girls wash dishes and set tables; boys take 
care of the cows and chickens. Younger children help out by darning 
socks. There is no corporal punishment, but a boy may be deprived 
of privileges or assigned to dam stockings as punishment. 

The Home takes children from anywhere, has no set formula for 
admissions. That is unorthodox. And Mr. Klingberg's case records 
aren't very professional. 

"Why should they be?" said one sociologist. "That's no institu- 
tion; that's John Klingberg's family. Families don't keep case records 
on their children." 

To social workers who disapprove of dormitories for orphans, Mr. 
Klingberg says: "It is not the house that builds up a fine character, 
but the spirit within its walls. If children feel that the persons who 
take care of them love them and are unselfish, they feel at home in 
any kind of building." 

In 40 years, iioo orphans have gone forth from the Home, A 
good proportion of his graduates live nearby, the girls married, the 
men skilled mechanics or small businessmen. A number have become 
missionaries. 
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Every year the alumni hold a reunion. At this year's meeting they 
contributed nearly $500 toward a new building for small children. 
A soldier in the Solomon Islands sent a month's pay. Mr. Klingberg 
is prouder of his children than he is of the decoration the King of 
Sweden bestowed on him in 1926, and the pleasantest part of his 
day's work is to read their letters. 

Mr. Klingberg's clear eyes and his rough-hewn countenance be- 
token a man who has lived a rich life emotionally. As he talked 
with me he looked out at the waving fields of corn, the cows brows- 
ing in the pasture. Two little girls played with dolls on the front 
steps. Boys at play shouted happily out back. The old gentleman's 
eyes glistened as he said, "We face the future with our hearts full 
of thanks, for the blessings God has given us." 



QUESTIONS 

1. Where do we get the expression "saying grace"? (From the 
Latin, gratia. It is a short prayer of gratitude said before or after 
meals.) 

2. When do we celebrate Thanksgiving? (The last Thursday in 
November each year) 

3. When was our first American Thanksgiving Day? (After the 
harvest in 1621 when the Pilgrims offered thanks for their 
crops) 

4. What should we do on Thanksgiving besides eat and play? 
(Give thanks to God and try to help others) 

5. What could we do the day before Thanksgiving to help others? 
(Find someone who is in need and give to him from our abun- 
dance) 

6. Give an example of a short prayer of grace. ("Dear Lord, we 
thank Thee for this Thy bounty, and for Thy many, many 
blessings. Help us ever to be mindful of the needs of others. 
Amen.") 

7. Where can we find other prayers of thanksgiving? (In our 
prayer books) 

8. On what basis did John Klingberg found his home for orphans? 
(He asked for nothing, and relied only on prayer to God.) 

9. To what does John Klingberg attribute the miracle of unso- 
licited support of his home? (Daily dealings with God) 

10. Why doesn't John Klingberg publish the names of the people 
who send him money? (Because he doesn't want gifts from 
people who seek self-glory) 



SESSION XXVII 

Christmas 



TO THE TEACHER: 



. or many people in this atomic era Christmas has all but lost 
its meaning. To millions of pleasure-bent people all over the 
world the birthday of our Lord has deteriorated into a scramble 
to exchange cards and gifts. 

Especially in the matter of selecting appropriate Christmas 
cards cards that have to do with Christ's birth can the teacher 
have a good influence in this season. For background material, 
here is a thought-provoking editorial written by the English 
historian Arthur Bryant. 

THE REAL MEANING OF CHRISTMAS* 

Soon it will be Christmas. In millions of homes across the coun- 
try families and kinsmen will sit down together, eat a little more 
than is good for them and make merry. There will be a slight, tem- 
porary, yet perceptible all-round rising of the temperature of human 
kindliness. 

What does it all mean? For a minority, Christmas is a religious 
commemoration, the highlight of the Christian year. For a majority, 
it is merely a feast and a holiday, and is kept by them because their 
fathers kept it, because their earliest memories of celebration and 
family reunion go back to Christmas Day. 

The "Christian myth": that is how "clever" men refer to the body 

*The Illustrated London News, December Z2, 19$*, The Reader's Di- 
gest, December, 1952. Used by permission. 
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of Christian belief out of which the Christmas feast rises. But before 
we dismiss the "myth" there are certain historical facts which we 
should do well to remember. 

The first is that on a specific day there was born in the manger 
of a poor inn in Judea a child called Jesus. He was not a prince or 
a statesman or a warrior. He was not a member of a conquering 
race; He wrote no book, raised no artistic monument. His years on 
earth were few and lived out in a poor, obscure, conquered province. 
He was regarded by cultivated and educated contemporaries as a 
person of no consequence. As a matter of prosaic history, it is to 
celebrate this man's birth that we sit down to eat roast fowl and 
plum pudding. It takes, one might think, much explanation. 

The theological interpretation put by churches and scholars on 
Christ's reported words has varied in all ages and varies to this day. 
What there never has been any doubt about is that those who knew 
Christ best during His life, and particularly after His terrible and 
agonizing death, became convinced that He both was and knew 
Himself to be more than man. He believed He was the Son of 
God, and He succeeded, in the teeth of every opposition, ridicule 
and persecution, in communicating that belief to others. 

What Jesus did caused men to worship what He was. For what 
He did created in those who were witnesses of it and in those who 
came to learn of it only by hearsay a conviction of what He was. 
The conviction was so intense that they regarded His existence on 
earth as infinitely the most important thing that had ever happened. 
Not only did they try to alter their own lives to live, however 
unsuccessfully, as He had lived but in many cases they deliberately 
elected to die as He had died. This is not a myth; it is fully docu- 
mented history. It happened, and nothing can alter the fact. 

For this wonderful man, whom those of us who call ourselves 
Christians believe to have been more than man, possessed an attri- 
bute which we know from our own experience to be utterly beyond 
the capacity of human nature. He possessed an infinite capacity for 
love that enabled Him to regard and treat every other being's per- 
sonality, need and suffering as though they were His own. He did 
not love only individually and spasmodically, as all human beings at 
times do, even the worst and most selfish; He loved so much that 
all human suffering and need mattered to Him. 

Moral perfection is incompatible with human nature. 

For if a perfect man existed in a world such as ours, he would die 
of horror and compassion at the terrible things that happen in it 
every second. However tender and loving, however shaken and 
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moved by the sufferings and tragedies that affect them personally, 
men and women instinctively close their hearts to other tragedies 
every whit as great as their own and those immediately around 
them. A perfect being would not shut his heart in self-protection. 
He would suffer with others and give himself unceasingly to relieve 
and succor them. 

The whole meaning of Christmas, the miracle of Christ's birth 
and death is that once and once only in human history there was 
such a being. He so loved His fellow men that His whole life was 
dedicated without the least alloy of self to the relief and service of 
all those who stood in need of them. 

He left us two commandments: that we should love God whose 
nature He revealed to us by His own with all our being; and that 
we should love our neighbor as ourselves. However far we are from 
fulfilling either, we all of us, as a result of Christ's life, come at 
Christmas for a moment a little nearer to both. 

TO THE CLASS: 

T 

-L he loveliest Christmas story ever written is found in the book 
of Matthew, Chapter 2. 

Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of 
Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from the east to Jeru- 
salem, 

Saying, Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for we have 
seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him. 

When Herod the king had heard these things, he was troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him. 

And when he had gathered all the chief priests and scribes of the 
people together, he demanded of them where Christ should be born. 

And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is 
written by the prophet, 

And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least among 
the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall come a Governor, that 
shall rule my people Israel. 

Then Herod, when he had privily called the wise men, enquired 
of them diligently what time the star appeared. 

And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and search dili- 
gently for the young child; and when ye have found him, bring me 
word again, that I may come and worship him also. 
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When they had heard the king, they departed; and, lo, the star, 
which they saw in the east, went before them, til! it came and stood 
over where the young child was. 

When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 

And when they were come into the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and worshipped him: 
and when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto him 
gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 

And being warned of God in a dream that they should not return 
to Herod, they departed into their own country another way. 

And when they were departed, behold, the angel of the Lord 
appeareth to Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise, and take the young 
chUd and his mother, and flee into Egypt; and be thou there until 
I bring thee word: for Herod will seek the young child to destroy 
him. 

When he arose, he took the young child and his mother by 
night, and departed into Egypt: 

And was there until the death of Herod: that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt 
have I called my son. 

Now listen to the equally beautiful verses of Luke, 2:7-14. 

And she brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; because there was no 
room for them in the inn. 

And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them: and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heav- 
enly host praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men. 

In J. B. Phillips' book Is God at Home? one of the chapters 
is especially appropriate for this holiday season. 
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CHRISTMAS IS COMING* 

"Christmas comes but once a year, and when it comes it brings 
good cheer." So says the old rhyme, and naturally everyone tries 
at Christmastime to enjoy as much good cheer as he can. But not 
everyone realizes the true and extraordinary story that lies behind 
Christmas. We may have a vague impression at the back of our 
minds of shepherds and angels and a star like some kind of half- 
remembered fairy story of childhood, and with the passing of the 
years it has all become very beautiful and romantic. 

Yet in reality, although it is a most wonderful fact of history, it 
was not at the time particularly beautiful. For when God decided to 
enter the stream of human history by becoming a human baby, he 
did not choose, as we might expect, to be born in a rich and privi- 
leged home. There were no priorities or special advantages for him. 
He chose as his mother a peasant woman in humble circumstances. 

There was no publicity and no fuss when he slipped like this into 
human life. It happened in a third-rate country some nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, and very few people knew what was happening. 
It may look beautiful now on a Christmas card or in a religious 
picture, but there is not really anything lovely in hunting desperately 
for lodgings when your wife is pregnant and near her time. There 
is nothing romantic in having your first baby in a draf ty cave because 
no one in the inn next door will give up their bed for you, and it 
isn't really much fun to put your baby to sleep in the cattle's feeding 
trough because there is nowhere else except the dirty floor. The 
historic fact, shorn of its romance and decoration, was rather ugly 
and squalid. It is not a pleasant thing for a mother to feel that the 
world has no room for her baby. 

How it must have cheered Mary when the rough shepherds came 
bursting in, all breathless and excited, saying that they had had a 
vision of angels up there on the hillside and had been told that this 
little fellow was really God, and might they please kneel and give 
him their presents! How the people snoring comfortably in the inn 
next door would have laughed to have seen the sight of those coun- 
try bumpkins kneeling on the stable floor! It would have been as 
good as a play! 

Yet that is how God made his entrance. If you can once imagine 
the contrast between the splendors of heaven and the squalors of 

* From Is God at Home? by J. B. Phillips. Copyright 1957 by Abingdon 
Press. Used by permission of the publisher and of Lutterworth Press (pub- 
lisher of the book in England) for Canada. Pp. 60-62. 
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earth, you cannot help admiring and loving a character who ac- 
cepted no special advantages or defenses, who lived life on the same 
terms as his creatures. That is the real good cheer of Christmas: that 
God is not an aloof Invisible Power, but One who actually took the 
risk of entering his own world. 

Cutting out the sentimentality, the decorations, and the commer- 
cial racket of Christmastime, the historic fact that we are celebrating 
is simple, but quite unforgettable once it gets under your skin. God 
became one of us that we might find the way to become something 
like him. 

Do you wonder what you can do to help others at Christmas 
time? Here is the story of what two generous women are doing 
to help little children in a hospital. 

LETTERS TO SANTA* 

"Dear Santa Claus: 

Please bring me a small camera and some games. Happy Christ- 
inas! 

From an old friend, 

Margaret M 

Ward 6-52" 

YouVe seen plenty of such letters. What makes this one different 
is the word "Over" at the bottom of the page. On the back a nurse 
has written: "A seven year old. Very sick; in a cast up to her waist; 
gangrene." This is a sample of over 600 letters written every year 
by little shut-ins at the huge Kings County Hospital in Brooklyn. 
And Santa answers every one. 

The idea started ten years ago in a gift shop run by two sisters, 
Clare and Ann Graeffe. A nurse from the hospital, buying Christ- 
mas decorations, told about the annual party. All the kids get 
turkey, ice cream and candies, and volunteer performers put on a 
show. Then one of the doctors, dressed as Santa Claus, distributes 
the gifts sent by friends and relatives. 

And there was the catch. More than half the children had nobody 
to send them presents. Many had been in the hospital for years. The 
parents of some never visited them. 

"Tell every child to write a letter to Santa Claus," the gift shop 
sisters said. 'Then bring them to us and well do the rest." 

* By Paul W. Kearney. Copyright by Christian Herald and used by per- 
mission. 
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The letters started coming. They were piled near the cash register, 
and each customer was invited to take one. Most people would 
thumb through the pile to find more than one that hit them in the 
heart. A stenographer took 75 back to her office and raised $350. to 
buy what the children had asked for. 

Many of the requests seem illogical. A shoe salesman spotted a 
letter from a boy whose only wish was for a pair of brown shoes. It 
turned out that this four-year-old, born in the hospital and still in 
it, had never walked, had never owned a pair of shoes. The nurses 
were delighted. Perhaps the new shoes would be just the incentive 
he needed to start him walking. 

He got the shoes; and next day he took his first uncertain steps 
in a walker. 

A woman picked out a request for a purple suit. "Of all the things 
to want/' she mused. 'Til get it for him if I have to make it myself." 

In the end she made it. That child will probably never get out of 
the hospital to wear the suit, but every day the nurses slip it on 
over his body cast and he lies in bed gloating over it. 

By the same token, a boy with a rheumatic heart wants a football 
suit; a youngster with tuberculosis of the spine pleads for a pair of 
roller skates; a polio victim would like a fielders glove and a base- 
ball. 

"Give them what they ask for if possible/' say the nurses. "No 
medicine could give them the same emotional lift/' 

If you doubt it, just go in there on Christmas morning and watch 
the hopelessly crippled child pushing his roller skates back and forth 
on the bed, his face shining with new hope; or the little rheumatic 
heart boy, lying flat on his back in his new football suit, his eyes 
brimming with tears of joy. Santa Claus has never given such 
fabulous gifts at any price! 

The reactions of the gift shop's customers to the children's letters 
are not hard to understand once you've dipped into this heart-tug- 
ging mailbag. One of the most touching was from a little girl who 
made no request for herself, but wrote for the child in the next bed: 

"Dear Santa: 

I am writing for a girl almost my age (12) whom is to sick to 
write for herself. I know she wants everything a normal girl shold 
want such as doll and bracelets and a ring and friendship and love 
with everyone pray for her please." 

The astute woman who took that one sent packages to both chil- 
dren. 
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The skeptical may view this whole business as an idea to promote 
sales, but it isn't. The gift shop carries few articles of interest to 
children; the proprietors refuse to have their shop's name mentioned 
here and have declined newspaper publicity. Actually, the chore of 
receiving and storing more than 600 bundles, of opening the skimpy 
ones and adding to them, all during the frantic Christmas season, 
keeps them busy until late at night. 

Is it worth it? Well, one nurse says: 'When I first came to this 
hospital I thought it would be a pretty forlorn place on Christmas 
morning. But I've never seen such a heart-warming sight in any 
home nor ever heard such a noise. For weeks afterward even the 
hopelessly sick children are in top spirits." 

All because of the good-hearted people who answer letters to Santa 
Glaus. 



QUESTIONS 

i. In what Gospels does the Christmas story appear? (In Matthew 

and Luke) 
2,. Where was Jesus born? (In Bethlehem of Judea) 

3. Who was king at the time of Jesus' birth? (Herod) 

4. Who came from the East seeking the newborn king? (The 
three Wise Men) 

5. What did Herod do when he heard of Jesus' birth? (Asked the 
Wise Men to report to him the whereabouts of the baby Jesus) 

6. Why did the Wise Men disobey Herod? (Because God appeared 
to them in a dream and warned them about Herod) 

7. What did Joseph and Mary do right after the visit of the Wise 
Men? (Fled into Egypt) 

8. Why did the Holy Family leave Bethlehem? (Because an angel 
warned Joseph that Herod meant to kill the infant Christ) 

9. What is the only type of Christmas card that really fits the 
occasion? (A card with a religious message) 

10. What is the message in the "Letters to Santa" story? (Let us 
remember others less fortunate than ourselves at Christmas.) 



SESSION XXVIII 

Good Friday 



TO THE TEACHER: 



period of Lent, lasting forty-six calendar days, from Ash 
Wednesday to Easter Eve, is a period of Christian fasting and 
penitence in commemoration of our Lord's stay in the Wilder- 
ness. Many Christians make what they call a Lent Rule, in 
which they write down on a piece of paper the following: (i) 
a particular sin they hope to conquer, (2) an act of devotion 
they promise to perform, such as daily Bible reading, (3) a 
sacrifice they propose to make, such as giving up some pleasure 
during Lent. Perhaps you have had your class do something of 
the kind. On the Sunday preceding Good Friday, it is well to 
explain in detail the way of our Lord's supreme sacrifice. 

TO THE CLASS: 




^ Friday commemorates the hours from noon to three in 

which our Lord languished dying upon the cross. This day is 
indeed the saddest day in the Christian calendar. Yet we today 
know something wonderful about it which Jesus mother and 
the disciples did not know as they stood at the foot of the cross 
mourning their terrible loss. We know that this was but the 
prelude to the glorious Easter morning when our Lord rose from 
the dead. We know this day is called Good Friday because it 
is indeed "good news" for us that Jesus chose death upon the 
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cross, offering himself as a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
This is why the cross is the symbol of Christian redemption. It 
marks Jesus' sacrifice. 

The hours of our Lord's suffering His calmness and image 
are described in this way by a present-day writer.* 

... On Good Friday the Cross speaks, and it speaks in a language 
all of its own. Seven times our Saviour had something to say as He 
waited for death to come to Him on Calvary. Every Good Friday 
we hear again those same Seven Words and they have an eternity 
of meaning. Under other circumstances many, if not all, of those 
words might have been heard and quickly forgotten. . . . 

It is not strange that St. Paul should have written how the Cross 
spoke only foolishness to the Greeks and perplexity to the Jews. . . . 

What die cross said to most people in those days was shame, dis- 
grace, ignominious death. When, therefore, the sophisticated Greeks 
were told that the Lord of Glory had died on a cross, it was a language 
of foolishness to them. And for the Jews it presented an almost in- 
surmountable difficulty. Generation after generation, they had 
looked forward to the coming of their Messiah as of one who would 
bring the whole world under His control. They expected Him to 
vindicate the chosen people of God and to punish and rebuke the 
Roman oppressors. When they, in their turn, were told that the 
Messiah had been slain on a cross at the hands of those very Ro- 
mans, it completely perplexed them. So the Cross became a 
stumbling-block to the Jews. 

Yet that same Cross today speaks hope and peace and divine love 
to all kinds of people in every land, even to the four corners of the 
earth. Where at one time you find it meant suffering and destruc- 
tion and death, now you find it erected in the mountains of South 
America as a symbol of international reconciliation between two 
formerly hostile peoples. It appears on buildings dedicated to the 
service of our fellowmen. It stands in Christian cemeteries as a sign 
of the assurance of eternal life. . . . People who speak diverse 
tongues in every other respect are capable of recognizing the uni- 
versal language of the Cross. 

... we need to make that language more and more current as the 
Good Fridays come around. The Cross speaks plainly to us and we 
must interpret its accents in our own lives so clearly that its message 

* The Promises of Christ, by Frank E. Wilson, Morehousc-Gorham, 1944* 
Used by permission. Pp. 139-143* M5-i5 i5a-*54 156-158, 160-162, 
164-165, 167. 
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may be common knowledge to our friends and our neighbors. It is 
never a dead language but a living tongue and we must make sure 
that it is kept alive. 

So we come for another instruction today in that powerful lan- 
guage of the soul [that Jesus spoke upon the Cross]. 

The First Word 

Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do. 

St. Luke 23:34. 

. . . Right there you get at the root of this language from the 
Cross. Anyone else might have said those same words, and you might 
well have wondered whether or not they were simply said for effect. 
There is no such question in this particular instance because the 
whole life of Jesus stands in support of His own words. He not only 
talks forgiveness but it was His daily habit to forgive. He had so 
consistently lived what He taught that the language of the Cross is 
invested with the very essence of reality because His life is behind 
it. The Cross itself speaks forgiveness. . . . 

There it is. So much of our Christianity comes to us in familiar 
statements that we are constantly in danger of passing it by in formal 
forgetfulness. Over and over again you have heard these Words 
from the Cross. But have they conveyed to you the real language of 
Christ? "Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do." 
And on a previous occasion He had said, "If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you." When you 
ask forgiveness, you are speaking the language of the Cross only 
insofar as your life is behind your words. God has no more use for 
empty words than we have. But God always knows when they are 
empty and very often, we do not. 

The Second Word 

Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise. 

St. Luke 23:43. 

Two others were crucified with our Lord on Calvary. They were 
malefactors men who had been convicted of some sort of crime and 
condemned to this cruel death as hideous examples. The three 
crosses stood together, with our Lord's Cross in the center. One of 
these thieves was hard and calloused; the other seems to have been 
of a different sort. It was the first of them who began a bitter tirade 
against our Saviour a language strangely out of accord with these 
sacred Words which we are considering. 
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Said this first thief, "If thou be Christ, save thyself and us." But 
the second thief was evidently more sensitive and instinctively recog- 
nized the difference between himself and the One who hung upon 
the central Cross. He rebuked his fellow criminal, "Dost not thou 
fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation? And we indeed 
justly; for we receive the due reward of our deeds: but this man 
hath done nothing amiss/' Then turning to Christ, he said, "Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom/' The answer of 
Jesus is the second Word from the Cross 'Verily I say unto thee, 
To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise." 

To say the least, that was an unusually significant statement. As 
one having authority even beyond this life, our Lord promised to 
this thief His personal companionship after death. On the lips of 
someone else, such a promise as this would have been little less than 
the height of presumption. Or if it had been spoken at another 
time, one might be tempted to call it boasting. But one doesn't boast 
in the face of death. . . . These words are the language of con- 
fidence. He was perfectly sure of Himself at the moment when 
everyone else had lost hope. 

Thus the cross, once the emblem of utter despair, is converted 
into the symbol of indomitable confidence. ... it speaks to us in 
terms that are clear and definite. Christ might have undertaken to 
soothe this suffering creature with some vague observations on the 
beauty of sacrifice and the desirability of fortitude. But that was not 
what the thief needed or asked for. He wanted some assurance about 
the darkening future and Christ gave it to him. It was no time to ex- 
hibit a philosophy of eternal life or to marshall up a series of argu- 
ments on immortality. A dying man wanted something to get hold of. 
He reached to Christ and he found Him there where he needed to 
find Him. That's all. And it is the same with us today. We don't want 
conversation; we want a person in whom we may place our utmost 
confidence. Like the dying thief, we find that person in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. "We know whom we have believed." . . . 

The beauty of this incident on Calvary is the definite clarity with 
which our Saviour rises to the need of the man on the cross beside 
Him and the spirit of confidence which grows out of it. Says the 
thief, "Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom." 
Jesus might have replied, "Have patience, brother, and some day all 
men will love one another." But what He actually did say was, 
'To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise." 

The language of the Cross really says something. You can have 
confidence in a Saviour like that. He does not merely talk sacrifice 
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but He dies for you. He not only discusses immortal life but He 
brings it to you. . , . 

The Third Word 

Woman, behold thy son! St. John 19:26, 

There is no privilege without its attendant responsibility. The 
third Word tells us that story in one of the tender est incidents con- 
nected with our Lord's crucifixion. The scene is that of two faithful 
figures standing patiently by the Cross while the sacred life ebbs 
away. They were St. Mary and St. John His mother and His 
closest friend. They knew Him better than anyone else. They would 
be more affected by His death than any of the others. Particularly, 
there was His mother. What was to become of her when He was 
no longer present? In society as it was constituted in those days it 
was a sheer impossibility for a woman to live by herself and take 
care of herself. . . . Under the circumstances the natural thing was 
that He should turn to His closest friend. Even in His own cruel 
sufferings He was not indifferent to the claims of natural affection. 
Therefore, He speaks to His mother, indicating St. John, and says, 
"Woman, behold thy son!" And to St. John He says, "Behold thy 
mother!" And we read further how St. John took St. Mary to his 
own home and cared for her the rest of her life. 

Ever since that day the Cross has spoken its message in terms of 
personal responsibility. . . . For responsibility is of the essence of 
social living. The moment there are two persons in the world, then re- 
sponsibilities begin. 

. . . Irresponsibility cultivates personal feuds and precipitates 
world wars. It is a calamity to the home, to the community, to the 
nation, to the whole world. 

Christ from His Cross points you to the same wholesome truth 
when it comes to the spiritual life. The manifold privileges of the 
Kingdom of God bring with them their corresponding responsibil- 
ities. To receive God's grace in baptism means that we pledge our- 
selves to personal loyalty to Him. To receive the ministrations of His 
Church creates in us a personal responsibility to support the program 
erected by the Church for the advancement of the Christian Gospel. 
"Woman, behold thy son!" it was our Blessed Lord recognizing 
His obligation to His human mother. And then to the Apostle, 
"Behold thy mother!" it was Christ making a final appeal to the 
privilege of personal friendship. And St. John who had enjoyed the 
privilege of the friendship proceeded to discharge the attendant 
responsibility. 
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Such things come to all of us in one way or another. We cannot 
escape them. . . . The question is, are we responding as St. John 
responded? 

The Fourth Word 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? St. Mark 15:34. 

We began our meditation on these Seven Words from the Cross 
by saying that the same words spoken by different people or under 
different circumstances might mean different things. This is well 
illustrated by this somewhat bewildering fourth Word. The exclama- 
tion itself was not original with our Saviour, and in order to gather 
its true significance we must consider the conditions out of which 
it proceeded in either case. It is a quotation from the Twenty-second 
Psalm. As you read it there, spoken in all probability by David, you 
are not greatly surprised. It was the cry of a distressed soul, torn 
from his lips in an agony of despair. Unjustly accused, deserted by 
his friends, cut off from his family, driven from cover to cover by a 
king whose jealousy outweighed his judgment, David was temporarily 
unmanned. In his misery he pours out a bitter complaint, "My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" It is the cry of a shattered 
faith. 

But coming from our Lord Jesus Christ, what can it mean? Surely 
His faith could not break even under this severe trial. For a man, 
that is conceivable; but for the Son of God, it will hardly do. How 
could He, our Lord and Saviour, declare that the Heavenly Father 
had forsaken Him? 

Of course, it is a delicate matter for us to probe the soul of Jesus 
and attempt to understand His dying thoughts. But certainly we can 
get some light on the significance of this desolating exclamation 
when we consider it in its relation to subsequent events. If the 
crucifixion story really ended by recording how our Lord died in fear 
and terror, how He repudiated His previous teaching, how He fore- 
swore the God who allowed Him to suffer, then we might know 
that this was a miserable cry of disillusionment and unbelief. But 
when we find the story going on to recount His serene faith at the 
very end, and the indomitable courage breathed out in His last 
breath, all reaching its climax in His resurrection, then we know it 
must have been something different. "My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?" simply shows how truly He plumbed the depths 
of human agony and touched the spirit of the distressed Psalmist. 
But the distress never weakened His faith or diminished His cour- 
age. 
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. . . there are times for all of us when . . . we can't reconcile our 
human reason with Divine Truth. Then we think there is something 
wrong with our religion and that we should do better to give it up en- 
tirely; or else we are convinced there is something wrong with our- 
selves, that we belong in the number of those queer people who 
were not built with religious instincts and perhaps we had better 
capitulate and give up the struggle. Or possibly everything is going 
wrong with us for the time being; maybe we are blinded with grief 
or overwhelmed under a sense of cruel injustice. We can't feel God's 
presence for the proximity of our own woes. So we cry, "My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" and we are ready to give it 
all up. . . . 

When the Psalmist spoke those words, he was voicing despair. 
But when Christ quoted the same words from the Cross, He was 
calling you to faith. The greatest saints have needed it and so do 
we today. 

The Fifth Word 

I thirst. St. John 19:28. 

[The] fifth Word from the Cross ... is the most commonplace 
of them all. Jesus said, "I thirst." 

Surely there is nothing startling in such a plain statement of fact. 
We have all said it under the most uninspiring circumstances. It is 
one of the most common remarks of little children: "I am thirsty." 
Any warm summer day is likely to call it forth from any one of us. 
Yet when the Cross speaks those words, old and familiar as they 
are, a far greater significance accompanies them. It is a new associa- 
tion of ideas. People knew God and they also knew thirst. But on 
Calvary, God and human thirst knew each other. That is why 
millions of Christian people are reverently meditating on those simple 
words today [Good Friday] : "I thirst." 

It is the Cross speaking of God's sympathy not as a theory but as 
a fact. It is all very well to talk to people about the comfort of God's 
understanding love in the midst of human trials, but how can He 
really sympathize with us unless He has actually borne our sorrows 
and faced our temptations? 

A priest who had been rector of one parish for many years was 
stricken under a very serious personal calamity. He accepted it with 
remarkable fortitude and never a complaint. One day he was asked 
how he could take the loss and suffering in such a fine spirit. He 
replied: "For more than twenty years I have been preaching and 
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teaching the people in this congregation to stand up to their troubles 
manfully and trust God in the strength of Calvary's Cross. Now 
that it has come to me I must show them that I really meant what I 
have said. I must prove my own words." So it is when life comes 
hard to us; when discouragement and incipient failure confront us; 
when, possibly, sorrow or suffering envelopes us it is not to an un- 
responsive God that we turn. He has had it too. He is capable of 
sharing our troubles because, in Christ, He has waded knee-deep 
through the hardest the world has to offer. 

No wonder the Cross has always brought comfort and consolation 
to those who are in heaviness. No wonder it is universally recognized 
as the symbol of divine sympathy. It introduces God's own Presence 
into the shadows of our bitterest moments. . . . 

The Sixth Word 

Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit. St. Luke 23:46. 

There have been a great many deaths in the world since human 
life began. Indeed, there have been so many of them that it would 
be absurd for us even to guess at the number. Last year there were 
more than a million people who died in the United States alone. 
Most of these deaths were nothing more than daily incidents for us 
in the annual progress of the country. But some of them were ex- 
ceedingly important to us; they were truly little calvaries. We talk 
about most of those deaths in an impersonal, statistical way but 
there are a few of them which we cannot mention without some- 
thing catching us at the heart. The difference, of course, is not in 
the deaths themselves but in our personal relationships to the ones 
who have died. 

We come here today [Good Friday] because One died many 
hundreds of years ago. Worlds of people have come and gone 
since that time and yet churches all over the country are filled with 
people commemorating that single death on this particular day. 
Plainly there is something unique about it. Good Friday, the Cross, 
the Crucifixion they have all been clustered together at the very 
heart of our Christian religion and we have become so much accus- 
tomed to their central significance that we fail to find anything at 
all strange about it. 

Yet here is a curious thing. People have found interesting similar- 
ities between the lives and teachings of other great religious leaders 
and the life and teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. . . , Rather too 
much has been made of these similarities, but the interesting part of 
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it is that in no case has any similarity ever been discovered in their 
deaths. To all these other religious leaders death came only as the 
termination to a brief period of teaching. It was an unfortunate neces- 
sity to be referred to as little as possible in after times. Their lives 
and their teachings have been magnified by their followers but never 
their deaths. 

With Christ it was altogether different. The first thing St Paul 
did was to preach Christ crucified, and this was the burden of his 
preaching right up to his last breath. From the very beginning the 
Cross has been the outstanding Christian symbol. When the Gospels 
were written, ten times as much space was devoted to the account 
of our Lord's crucifixion as to any other event connected with His 
ministry. He Himself predicted that He would die. His followers 
never thought of such a thing as apologizing for it but boldly pro- 
claimed it, and around it they constructed some of the cardinal doc- 
trines of Christian theology. Among the earliest heresies with which 
the Church had to contend was one which denied that Christ had 
really died, and the Christians rallied to the defense of the truth of 
His crucifixion. 

There must have been something very extraordinary about it. 
Here stands the Roman centurion in charge of the execution, one 
who in his profession was accustomed to see men die but who found 
this death so very different from any others that he had ever wit- 
nessed that he involuntarily exclaimed: 'Truly this was the Son of 
God/' . . . "Father," said our Blessed Lord, "into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit." That Word from the Cross created a whole new 
language of death. . . . 

The Seventh Word 

It is finished St. John 19:30. 

Here again are three very ordinary words so ordinary that we 
catch the true significance of them only as we connect diem with 
their sacrificial context. The Cross is not a final thing in itself. It 
finds completion in the Easter resurrection and in the continuing 
life of the Church. . . . 

It is impossible for us to think of this last Word from the Cross 
apart from the resurrection which quickly followed. 'It is finished/' 
said our Lord. Any of us could say that. But what would it mean if 
we did say it? Perhaps it might mean that hope is finished, that our 
best efforts have ended only in confusion, that all our aspirations 
and ideals have withered away into meaningless oblivion. It might 
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be a plain statement of dismal failure and discouragement. But 
spoken from the Cross, it echoes the tones of a different language. 
There it means the end of one thing as the introduction to some- 
thing greater and finer. It means the conclusion of His suffering, the 
completion of His ministry, and, at the same time, the clearing of 
the way for His life-giving resurrection. 

When Jesus Christ calls you to His Cross, He asks you not only 
to share in His sufferings but He also invites you to a participation 
in His Risen life. The Cross is God's proof to you of what His sav- 
ing grace can do. It can even over-ride the Saviour's death and bring 
unquenchable light out of total darkness. Therefore the Cross tells 
you that there is no need so great in your life but the crucified and 
risen Christ can meet it. ... 

When Christ said, "It is finished," He was telling you He had 
completed something for your sake. The language of the Cross is 
your language. He made it to fit you. Though three o'clock tells you 
His lips are silent, Easter tells you His heart is alive forevermore! 

Have you heard the wonderful music of The Messiah by 
George Handel? Here is the true story of how this music for 
Good Friday came to be written. 

THE MIRACLE OF THE MESSIAH* 

One night in 1741 a bent old man shuffled listlessly down a dark 
London street. George Frederick Handel was starting out on one of 
the aimless, despondent wanderings which had become a nightly 
ritual. His mind was a battle-ground between hope, based on his 
past glories, and despair for the future. For 40 years Handel had 
written stately music for the aristocracy of England and the Conti- 
nent. Kings and queens had showered him with honors. Then court 
society turned against him; jealous rivals put rowdies to breaking up 
the performances of his operas. Handel was reduced to penury. 

Four years before, a cerebral hemorrhage had paralyzed his right 
side. He couldn't walk, move his right hand, or write a note of 
music. Doctors held out little hope for his recovery. 

Handel went to Aix-la-Chapelle to take the healing baths. The 
doctors warned that staying in the scalding waters longer than 
three hours at a time might kill him. He stayed in nine hours at a 
time. Slowly strength crept back into his inert muscles. He could 
walk, move his hand. 

* Doron K. Antrim, "The Miracle of die Messiah," The Christian Herald, 
April, 1948, The Reader's Digest, April, 1948. Used by permission. 
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In an orgy of creativeness, he wrote four operas in quick succes- 
sion. Honors were again heaped upon him. 

When Queen Caroline, a staunch patroness, died, Handel's in- 
come was reduced. A frigid winter gripped England, and there was 
no way of heating the theaters, so engagements were canceled. As 
Handel sank deeper into debt, he lost his creative spark. Nearing 60, 
he felt old and hopelessly tired. 

Now as he walked alone on the London street the facade of a 
church loomed dimly in the dark and he paused before it, bitter 
thoughts welling up in him. 'Why did God permit my resurrection 
only to allow my fellow men to bury me again? Why did He vouch- 
safe a renewal of my life if I may no longer be permitted to create?" 
And then that cry from the depths: "My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?" 

Hopelessly he returned to his shabby lodgings. Entering, he found 
a bulky package from his publisher. He broke the seal and clawed 
off the wrappings. So, a libretto, the book, the words, of a "Sacred 
Oratorio/' 

There was also a letter expressing the wish that Handel start work 
immediately composing the music, adding "The Lord gave the 
Word." 

Handel grunted. Did they have the effrontery to think he was 
inspired by God? Handel was not a pious man. He was always 
helping unfortunates, even when he could ill afford it, but had a 
violent temper, was domineering, and made enemies right and left. 
Why hadn't they sent him an opera instead of this religious stuff? 

Listlessly Handel leafed through the oratorio and a passage caught 
his eye: "He was despised and rejected of men. . . . He looked for 
someone to have pity on Him, but there was no man; neither found 
He any to comfort Him." 

With a growing sense of kinship, Handel read on. "He trusted in 
God. . . . God did not leave his soul in Hell. . . . He will give you 
rest." 

The words began to come alive, to glow with meaning. "Wonder- 
ful Counselor," "I know that my Redeemer liveth . . . Rejoice . . . 
Hallelujah." 

Handel could feel the old fire rekindling. In his mind wondrous 
melodies tumbled over one another. Grabbing a pen, he started 
writing. With incredible swiftness the notes filled page after page. 

Next morning his manservant found Handel bent over his desk. 
Putting his breakfast tray within easy reach, he slipped quietly out. 
At noon, when he returned, thfc tray had not been touched. 
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Then followed an anxious time for the faithful old servant. The 
master would not eat. He'd take a piece of bread, crush it and let 
it fall to the floor writing, writing all the while, jumping up and 
running to the harpsichord. At times he would stride up and down, 
flailing the air with his arms, singing at the top of his lungs: "Halle- 
lujah! Hallelujah!" the tears running down his cheeks. 

"I've never seen him act like this before," confided the servant to 
a friend. "He just stares at me and doesn't see me. He said the gates 
of Heaven opened wide for him and God Himself was there. I'm 
afraid he's going mad." 

For 24 days Handel labored like a fiend, with little rest or food. 
Then he fell on his bed exhausted. On his desk lay the score of The 
Messiah the greatest oratorio ever written. 

Handel slept as though in a coma for 17 hours. His servant, 
thinking he was dying, sent for the doctor. But before the doctor 
arrived, Handel was up and bellowing for food. Wolfishly he ate 
two entire meals and bellowed for more. Then he lit his pipe. He 
laughed heartily and joked with the doctor. "If you've come for a 
friendly visit, I like it," he said. "But I won't have any of your 
poking over my carcass. There's nothing the matter with me." 

Since London would have none of him, Handel took The Messiah 
to Ireland. The Lord Lieutenant had sent him a cordial invitation to 
come there. He would not accept a shilling for his work; the pro- 
ceeds of its performance must go to charity. It was a miracle that 
had lifted him from deepest despondency; now let it be the hope of 
the world. 

In Dublin he merged two choirs and rehearsed the work. Excite- 
ment mounted as the date of the first performance neared. All the 
tickets were quickly sold, and to make more room ladies were re- 
quested to come without hoops, gentlemen without swords. On April 
13, 1742, crowds waited at the doors hours before the opening. The 
response of that first audience was tumultuous. 

After that triumph London was anxious to hear the work. And 
during the first performance a dramatic incident occurred. At the 
Hallelujah Chorus the crowd, following the King's example, surged 
to its feet and remained standing until the conclusion a practice 
that has persisted to this day. 

While Handel lived he presented The Messiah yearly, the pro- 
ceeds going to the Foundling Hospital. In his will he gave the 
royalties from this work to the same charity. 

Handel later was beset with many difficulties, but he never again 
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succumbed to despair. Age sapped his vitality. He went blind. But 
his undaunted spirit remained to the last. 

On the evening of April 6, 1759 Handel was 74 he was pres- 
ent at a performance of The Messiah. At the beginning of "The 
trumpet shall sound," he felt faint and nearly fell. Those nearby 
steadied him. Friends helped him home and to bed. A few days 
later he said: "I should like to die on Good Friday." And on Friday, 
April 13, the anniversary of that first presentation of The Messiah, 
true to his wish, the soul of George Frederick Handel departed his 
body. But his spirit goes marching on in The Messiah, the triumph 
of hope over despair, Its performance in London's Albert Hall on 
Good Friday is today a traditional part of the celebration of Easter. 

In The Messiah, Handel lit a torch that has been carried around 
the world to light the dark places of the earth as long as there are 
voices to lift in song, eyes to look to the hills, hearts to hope. 



QUESTIONS 

1. Why is Good Friday called Good? (Because Jesus' sacrifice was 
made for our redemption) 

2. How long did Jesus suffer on the cross? (Three hours) 

3. During what hours do we worship in memory of His death? 
(From noon to three P.M.) 

4. How many times did our Lord speak from the cross? (Seven) 

5. What do we call the phrases Jesus spoke from the cross? (The 
seven words) 

6. What did the cross symbolize at the time of Jesus' death? 
(Shame and disgrace) 

7. What does the cross symbolize today? (Divine love) 

8. What great piece of music was written to commemorate Jesus' 
suffering? (The Messiah, by George Handel) 

9. What did the composer of The Messiah do with the income 
from it? (He gave it to charity.) 

10. In what way is our religion especially unique? (Because we 
regard the death of Jesus as important as His life) 



SESSION XXIX 



Easter 



TO THE TEACHER: 



I 



n his book God and His World* the Reverend J. G. Wil- 
liams has this to say about Easter Day: 

The Resurrection of Jesus is the central historical fact of the 
Christian Faith. It is important to notice that the whole of the 
Christian religion is firmly founded on a series of historic facts. 
That means that the core of our religious belief is not theory or 
guesswork, but actual history. The Christian religion stands or falls 
by the truth of the Resurrection. S. Paul himself said that in the 
words: "If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain" (i Cor. 15.14). If the Resurrection is a fact of 
history (as we claim that it is) and not just a beautiful fairy-tale 
(as many ignorant people think), then it must, like all other facts 
of history, have some evidence to support it. This lesson is a simple 
summary of the evidence. 

Those who doubt or deny the Resurrection seriously underesti- 
mate the overwhelming evidence for the truth of it. "There is no 
single event better or more variously supported than the Resurrection 
of Christ," writes Bishop Westcott. . . . 

It is good for our children to realize that such great Christian 
truths as the Resurrection are not founded on blind credulity or 
hearsay, but have a mass of reasonable evidence to support them. In 
these days of close enquiry and questioning we need all the more to 
be able to give a reason for the hope that is in us. This talk on the 

* S.P.C.K., London, 1955, pp. 104-109. 
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Resurrection is therefore largely evidential. Get the children to 
weigh and examine the facts. . . . 

TO THE CLASS: 

Reverend J. G. Williams gives us the background for 

During this last week we have been commemorating together the 
sad story of the death of Jesus on the Cross. Yet, though that story 
is so sad, we [know] that we have reason nevertheless to rejoice in 
it ... if it were not for the great happening which we commemo- 
rate to-day, the Cross would have been the greatest calamity in all his- 
tory. It would have been the tragic and meaningless end of the most 
noble life the world had ever known. But it was not the end. Because 
on this great day Jesus rose again from the dead. 

Will you try to picture to yourselves how the poor disciples must 
have felt on that first Good Friday. They had given up everything, 
their homes and families and jobs, to follow Jesus. They did not al- 
ways understand Him, but they always loved Him. They pinned all 
their hopes on Him, and now what had happened? Their great 
Leader had fallen into the hands of His enemies and had been exe- 
cuted like a common criminal on a Roman cross. And what had they 
done just before the great tragedy? Their courage had failed them, 
and they had all run away and left Him to His fate. All except Peter 
and, according to one story, John. They were the only ones who had 
had enough courage to follow "afar off," but even Peter's courage 
had failed when the great moment of testing had come. ... He de- 
nied three times . . . that he had ever had anything to do with Jesus, 
and then, when he realized what he had done, he ... nearly broke 
his heart. Why do you think His disciples deserted Him? Because they 
knew it meant certain death, and they were not ready for it. And 
now the Master, Whom they had all deserted just when He needed 
them most, was dead. How do you think those disciples must 
have felt? Utterly broken, dejected, hopeless and miserable. There 
was nothing left for them to live for now. The Cross was absolute 
black defeat. 

None of them expected the Resurrection. How do we know that? 
Look at S. Luke 23.55, 56. The women disciples went home to pre- 
pare spices and ointments. What for? To embalm His body, which 
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had only been hastily wrapped round with grave-clothes. (They 
could not do this on the Sabbath Saturday so they were going to 
come early on Sunday morning and do it.) But would they have 
prepared to embalm Jesus if they had realized that He was going to 
rise again? Surely not. Then think of Mary at the tomb (S. John 
20.11-16). Why was she weeping? "Because they have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him/' She thought 
the body had been removed. She did not recognize Jesus and thought 
He was the gardener. Then think of Thomas (S. John 20.24-25). 
He simply refused to believe the news, even when everybody else 
was convinced. Surely it does not look as if the disciples were expect- 
ing the Resurrection. . . . The Resurrection was so completely un- 
expected that it could not have been (as some people say) a delu- 
sion due to their imagining something which they were waiting for. 

Now recall the facts. The women went early on Sunday morning 
to the tomb and found it empty (S. Mark 16.1-1 1). Look at verse 7: 
'Tell His disciples and Peter"; notice that special message of love 
and cheer to poor, dejected Peter. Verse 8: They ran off and said 
nothing, for fear of being laughed at. (. . . When they did pluck up 
enough courage to tell their story, no one believed it.) Then Peter 
and John ran to the tomb and found it empty (S. John 20.3-10; the 
value of this story is that it is told by John himself). Then in the 
afternoon of that same day Jesus appeared to two of His disciples 
on the road to Emmaus. . . . They did not recognize Him at first 
because they did not expect to see Him; but as soon as they had 
recognized Him by the way in which He broke the bread at supper, 
they rushed back to Jerusalem to tell the good news . . . and dis- 
covered that everyone knew it already, and that Jesus had appeared 
to Simon Peter. . . . Then, that night, Jesus appeared to all His 
disciples (except Thomas) in the Upper Room . . . and a week 
later He appeared to them again and convinced even the unbeliev- 
ing Thomas that He was really alive and with them still. . . . All 
these appearances (except the last one) took place on the first Easter 
Sunday, and we know that Jesus continued to appear at different 
times and places for forty days after. 

Now I want you to be quite clear about this the Resurrection is 
a fact of history, as real as the fact that [Columbus discovered 
America in 1492]. . . . Yet people sometimes doubt it, either be- 
cause they find it hard to believe or because they feel it is too good 
to be true. Yet it is true. Let us think of some of the things that 
prove how true it is. 
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Think first of the change in the disciples. What were they like on 
Good Friday? Disappointed, broken and defeated men. What did 
they suddenly become like on Easter Day? Radiant, joyful, cou- 
rageous conquerors, full of a new power which was soon to turn the 
whole world upside-down; ready to risk their lives to preach the 
Resurrection of Jesus. How else can you account for that except by 
believing that the Resurrection was a fact? (And remember that 
they were not expecting it and did not at first believe it. It could 
not have been an illusion due to what they desired and expected). 

Then, again, if Jesus was not really risen, why did not the Roman 
authorities produce the body*} The Pharisees had actually feared that 
the disciples would steal away the body and say He was risen, and 
so they persuaded Pilate to seal the tomb . . . and after the Resur- 
rection they actually bribed the guards to put that rumour about. . . . 
But what would have been easier than to discover the fraud, produce 
the body, and silence the disciples, who were preaching the story of 
the Resurrection within a few hundred yards of the tomb where the 
body had been buried. 

Then, again, do you think it could possibly be true that people 
like Peter and James and John (great, noble characters) could 
actually have stolen away the body, in spite of the "guard," and 
concocted a lie? Could broken-hearted Peter have done that? Do 
men, whose whole life is broken and whose hopes have all collapsed 
in despair, find new life and fiery hope in a deliberate fraud? And 
then, think of their courage. Do you think those disciples, who ran 
away when Jesus was arrested, and Peter, who denied Him ... be- 
cause he was afraid to die with Him, would be prepared two days 
later to risk their lives for a carefully concocted swindle? That is too 
much to believe. Peter, who was afraid to be crucified with Jesus on 
Good Friday, died later on an even more dreadful death in Rome. 
He was crucified upside-down, and he was able to do that because 
he believed in the Resurrection. . . . The disciples staked their very 
lives on the truth of it, and died awful deaths rather than deny it. 
The Resurrection was the one thing that they went out and pro- 
claimed with unfaltering certainty. . . . 

Lastly, there is the experience of the Christian Church for nearly 
2,000 years. Christians in all ages have felt and recognized the Pres- 
ence of the Risen Jesus in their lives . . . the experience of mil- 
lions of people in all ages is a great witness to die truth of the 
Resurrection of Jesus. The Resurrection is as absolutely certain as 
any fact in history. And what a glorious fact it is! 
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Here is a message for Easter you will find exciting and con- 
vincing. 

THE FIRST EASTER PARADE* 

Easter isn't just a holiday. It's not merely a convenient week end to 
mark the end of winter and the beginning of spring. It is, and has 
been for a very long time, the commemoration of a certain fact of 
history so remarkable that if it had happened today, all the news- 
papers would be full of it! 

What happened (and the event was well authenticated by eye- 
witnesses at the time) was that a man became alive again after he 
had died. There wasn't any doubt about the fact of his death, for 
his enemies, who didn't care for his plain speaking or his character, 
engineered his death on political grounds what we should call 
today a "judicial murder." That was all quite public, so that a lot 
of people saw him die. 

It therefore came as a terrific shock to his friends and followers 
to find that, as he had promised, he could and did walk right 
through death. Imagine your own feelings if you had been to a 
friend's funeral on Good Friday, and then found him in your own 
dining room alive and well on the following Sunday, cheerfully 
wishing you a happy Easter! It would shake you. It certainly shook 
those men and women who first saw this actual demonstration, this 
parade of Life conquering Death. They were scared stiff, and can 
you blame them? 

Of course they thought he must be a ghost or an "appearance" 
or something. That he was really alive just couldn't be! He had to 
make them touch him, he had to eat a meal in front of them, he had 
to use his own familiar gestures before they could believe it really 
had happened. 

Then it dawned. It was true! This man, the finest and best they'd 
ever known, the one who had told them how life ought to be lived 
and told them what sort of Person God was, had in fact come 
through all the ghastly business of crucifixion and done what he 
had calmly told them he would do conquer death. They remem- 
bered then various strange things he had said about himself being 
God in human form and at the same time being, so to speak, Repre- 
sentative Man, and that his death would be the measure of God's 
love for men. If he had died and stayed dead, he would still have 

* From Is God at Home? by J. B. Phillips. Copyright 1957 by Abingdon 
Press. Used by permission of die publisher and of Lutterworth Press (pub- 
lisher of the book in England) for Canada. Pp. 66-69. 
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been a good man, but he would have been profoundly mistaken, 
and even a little strange in the head on certain subjects. But he 
hadn't stayed dead! In a flash they saw that the demonstration had 
proved to the hilt the truth of all his claims! It was the first Easter 
Parade, the Parade of the power of God over the evil power of 
death. 

To say that these people were thrilled and inspired is to put it very 
mildly. After a demonstration like that they were ablaze with this 
new certainty, and no power on earth was going to stop them from 
telling the world. Men must and should be told what a magnificent 
Person God is, they must and should be told that he had shown 
men by practical demonstration that he loved them enough to go 
through death for them, and best of all had paraded death, the last 
and worst enemy, as conquered and liquidated. Any human life 
honestly committed to the Man who was also God could also pass 
through death they had his word for that. 

The man, of course, was Jesus Christ, and the story of what he 
did and was is plain for anyone to read in the New Testament. But 
it is very far from being an old dead story with the dust of the cen- 
turies thick upon it. Anybody who opens his personality to that 
Man will find that he is alive today. He can still transform a man's 
whole life, he can still give not only the directions for real living 
but the power to live, and he can still give that undefeatable cer- 
tainty that death has been publicly defeated. The man whose life is 
sincerely entrusted to Christ can pass through death without a 
tremor. 

A sunrise Easter service in the mountains is a thrilling ex- 
perience for anyone. Here is a story of how this custom began. 

SUNRISE SERVICE IN NATURES 
CATHEDRALS* 

Easter Sunrise Service is both a very old and a very new idea. 
For thousands of years, men have held spring festivals to celebrate 
the resurrection of Nature, and have regarded the sunrise as its 
symbol. But only recently in America have Christian worshipers 
celebrated the resurrection of Christ at dawn on Easter Sunday in 
beautiful natural surroundings. 

What is believed to be the first suggestion for such a service was 
made by the Danish-American social reformer, Jacob Riis, upon the 

* By Andr Maurois. Holiday Magazine, March, 1946, The Reader's Di- 
gest, April, 1946. Used by permission. 
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occasion of the opening of a road to the top of Mount Rubidoux in 
Riverside, California. A cross was erected at the summit, in honor 
of Father Junipero Serra, founder of the California missions, and 
two years later, in 1909, the first Easter sunrise service was held. 
Only 100 persons attended, but they derived from the service such 
an inspiration that year after year the number increased. Now more 
than 15,000 worshipers make the Easter-morning pilgrimage to the 
summit, and many spend the night by the Cross. 

Hundreds of other communities have adopted the idea. Nowhere 
perhaps does the service have more deeply religious beauty than in 
Yosemite Valley. At the end of the valley is Half-Dome, a mountain 
of granite, and at its foot Mirror Lake. The minister and the black- 
robed choir stand on a tiny island in the middle of the lake. On 
either side the slate-gray granite walls, towering 9000 feet into the 
sky, reflect voices as would the nave of a cathedral. 

Some Easter-dawn ceremonies have become inspiring pageants, as, 
for instance, the Sunrise Service in Hollywood Bowl, where 300 
children form a living cross while white-robed girls sound celestial 
trumpets. The pageant at Zion, Utah, is to that part of the United 
States what the Passion Play at Oberammergau was to Central 
Europe before the great wars. 

But most services remain simple and owe their sublimity to faith 
and to Nature. A beautiful landscape helps men enter into the 
reverent spirit without which there is no true worship. High moun- 
tains, the starred heavens, the rhythmic waves of the sea, the forests 
reflected in a lake compel even the skeptic to concede that this 
world is orderly and that its divine harmony cannot be explained 
with a reference to the laws of hazard. Nature preaches the best 
sermons. 

More than any other time of the day, the hour of dawn is in- 
spiring. The stars in their courses slowly fade out. From a source, as 
yet invisible, a suffused light rises behind the snowy peaks. When 
the harmony of hymns mingles with the first blush of the morning 
light, when the Cross at the top of the peak inscribes its sign upon 
the sky, then truly does the world become a cathedral. 



QUESTIONS 

1. When we say the core of our religion is not theory or guesswork, 
what do we mean? (That it is founded on facts) 

2. What is the central historical fact of our religion? (The Resur- 
rection of Jesus) 
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3. What did Saint Paul say about the Resurrection? ('If Christ be 
not risen, then is our preaching vain.") 

4. Why is the cross the symbol of life rather than death to all 
Christians? (Because by Jesus' Resurrection He showed us the 
way to eternal life) 

5. Did the disciples expect Jesus to rise from the dead? (No, they 
had all run away feeling He was lost to them forever.) 

6. What effect did the Resurrection of Jesus have on His followers? 
(As soon as they saw Him they changed from beaten, broken 
men to dynamic evangelists.) 

7. Which disciple at first refused to believe the Resurrection news, 
even after the others were convinced? (Thomas, hence the ex- 
pression "doubting Thomas") 

8. What is the one great evidence that Jesus did not die? (The 
fact that millions of people down through the ages have felt 
His Presence in their lives) 

9. What is a sunrise service? (It is an outdoor pre-dawn Christian 
service commemorating the risen Jesus.) 

10. Where is one especially beautiful sunrise service held each 
year? (At Mirror Lake in Yosemite Valley, California) 



SESSION XXX 

Pentecost 



TO THE TEACHER: 



After 



our Lord's ascension, as the Apostles were gathered 
together in the upper room for the Jewish feast of Pentecost, 
they had a marvelous new experience. They were suddenly "all 
filled with the Holy Ghost/* This is the occasion our church 
commemorates each year at Whitsunday, the seventh Sunday 
after Easter. It is called Whitsunday ("White Sunday") or 
Whitsun because in olden times it was a day of christenings, 
and white robes were much in evidence on that day. (Have 
someone write the words "Pentecost** and "Whitsunday** on the 
blackboard and then ask the class to open their Bibles to Acts 
2 and read verses i through 21.) 

And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were all 
with one accord in one place. 

And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 

And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and 
it sat upon each of them. 

And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. 

And there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of 
every nation under heaven. 

Now when this was noised abroad, the multitude came together, 
and were confounded, because that every man heard them speak in 
his own language. 
290 
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And they were all amazed and marvelled, saying one to another, 
Behold, are not all these which speak Galileans? 

And how hear we every man in our own tongue, wherein we 
were born? 

Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 

Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya 
about Gyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, 

Cretes and Arabians, we do hear them speak in our tongues the 
wonderful works of God. 

And they were all amazed, and were in doubt, saying one to 
another, What meaneth this? 

Others mocking said, These men are full of new wine. 

But Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and 
said unto them, Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell at Jeru- 
salem, be this known unto you, and hearken to my words: 

For these are not drunken, as ye suppose, seeing it is but the 
third hour of the day. 

But this is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel; 

And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour 
out of my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams: 

And on my servants and on my handmaidens I will pour out in 
those days of my Spirit; and they shall prophesy: 

And I will shew wonders in heaven above, and signs in the earth 
beneath; blood, and fire, and vapour of smoke: 

The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before that great and notable day of the Lord come: 

And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be saved. 



TO THE CLASS: 



I 



,n God and His World * the Reverend J. G. Williams has 
this to say about the meaning of Pentecost: 

[The disciples] tried to explain that amazing experience in picture 
language, but even then they could give only a very faint impression 

* S.P.C.K., London, 1955, pp. 137-139. 
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of the wonder of it. We must not take their description too literally; 
it was a spiritual experience, such as you or I can have, and very 
difficult to describe. How does S. Luke describe it? ... "Suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing, mighty wind, . . . 
and there appeared unto them cloven tongues as of fire/' Notice he 
does not say it was a wind or that it was fire; he says that something 
happened like wind and like fire. . . . Power, light, warmth, tre- 
mendous energy. So, you see, in order to express this wonderful 
experience they could only say that a great new, personal power, 
with all the sweeping, invigorating force of wind, and with all the 
light and heat and energy of fire, had come and taken complete pos- 
session of them. It was a great turbulent, tumultuous experience 
which (as it were) swept them off their feet like a great tempest 
. . . even great music can have that sort of effect. ... A symphony 
of Beethoven, full of sweeping, fiery passages, can stir and rouse us 
just like great gusts of spiritual fire and wind. (Perhaps you yourself 
have felt that powerful wave of excitement and emotion which 
sweeps through a crowd at some great spectacle. . . .) All those 
things can give us a glimpse of what the disciples experienced at 
Pentecost. It was a great spiritual experience; and they knew that 
this new power which possessed them was the Risen and Ascended 
Jesus Himself. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of God the Spirit of 
Jesus still in close touch with all men everywhere. 

[Note for Teachers. For this identification of the Holy Spirit 
with the Spirit of Jesus, study carefully Rom. 8, where S. Paul uses 
the phrases "Spirit of God" (verse 9), "Spirit of Christ" (verse 9), 
"Spirit that dwelleth in you" (verse n) more or less interchange- 
ably.] 

Now the problem may have occurred to you: "If the Holy Spirit 
at Pentecost was the Spirit of Jesus coming again as He had prom- 
ised, and if at the same time we are to believe that even at the 
Ascension Jesus had never really left His disciples, how can we 
speak of Someone who was there all the time as coming in a special 
sense?" That looks a big problem, but it is really quite simple. . . . 
[Just as radio waves which are present everywhere, "come in" in a 
special sense only if you switch on your set, so could Jesus be every- 
where as well as at a specific place.] 

. . . the experience of Pentecost was a sort of focussing of the Divine 
Presence, which they were quite certain of even on the Mount of 
Olives on the day of the Ascension. It was the climax of a great 
experience. I like to feel that the disciples left Bethany full of the 
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joyous certainty of Christ's abiding Presence, and for ten days after 
they continued to ponder upon it and revel in it; and then, on 
Whit Sunday, those feelings reached a great climax, just as we sud- 
denly realize the true meaning of something which we have always 
known but have never really understood. ... At Pentecost the last 
of the barriers fell, and the Holy Spirit took full possession of those 
disciples; and from that day to this members of Christ's Church have 
continually known the strong, cleansing, invigorating, all-conquering 
experience of being possessed and governed by the Holy Spirit of 
God. 

Now let us see why Whitsun is a very important date on the 
Christian calendar. Here are some more thoughts on Whitsunday 
as expressed by Dr. J. B. Phillips:* 

Christmas, according to Christianity, is the anniversary of that 
almost incredible Act of God his entering the stream of human 
life by becoming a baby. Good Friday is the anniversary of the death 
of the Man that baby became, and it is called good because through 
that apparent tragedy God reconciled man to himself. 

Easter commemorates the historic fact that Jesus Christ conquered 
death and "came back" to show in a series of unmistakable demon- 
strations that he had really done so. 

Whitsun follows on, and is the commemoration of a special occa- 
sion on which God did, with special emphasis, something that He is 
always prepared to do that is, to give some of his own personality 
to those who are willing to receive him. It is therefore the birthday 
of the new community of men and women who joined together to 
achieve God's purposes by the power of his Spirit. It is the begin- 
ning of the Christian Church. 

Without God's inner reinforcement Christianity remains a beau- 
tiful ideal which no one can live up to. Man may admire the 
character of Christ, may see that his way of living is the right one, 
and may even try to follow him. But unless God can implant the 
moral power inside, the vision of being a Christian soon fades and 
becomes just another discarded ideal. 

Now Christianity isn't meant to be a beautiful ideal which no 
one can live out in practice. It is the way of real, happy constructive 
living. It is living in harmony with God, and with our fellow men. 
But because of the selfishness and evil around us (and in us) we 

* From Is God at Home? by J. B. Phillips. Copyright 1957 by Abingdon 
Press. Used by permission of the publisher and of Lutterworth Press (pub- 
lisher of the book in England) for Canada. Pp. 70-72. 
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find ourselves too weak, too cowardly, and too tied by past ways of 
thinking and feeling to embark on this real living. 

This is where God comes in. To anyone who means business and 
sincerely wants to live life in the new way, God is prepared to give 
the inner reinforcement of his own Spirit. Fear and evil and selfish- 
ness are slowly but surely displaced by love, true goodness, and a 
willingness to live for God and other people. 

This inward change-over, this strengthening of men's personalities 
by God's own personality, is what is being commemorated at Whit- 
sun. On the first Whitsunday the early followers of Jesus Christ 
experienced an unforgettable demonstration that God could and 
would change and empower them to live for him. The "Acts of the 
Apostles" shows that it was no mere flash in the pan. 

God hasn't changed. The same Spirit is instantly available wher- 
ever and whenever a man realizes his own moral weakness and 
genuinely opens his personality to receive his God. 

Although we have had many missionary stories during the 
church year, the whole idea of Pentecost calls for yet another. 
This burning zeal of the Apostles at Pentecost is nowhere more 
strongly reflected than in the life of perhaps the most historically 
celebrated missionary of the last century, David Livingstone. 

HE LIGHTED THE DARK CONTINENT* 

In the heart of southern Africa, a hundred years ago, a young 
Scottish missionary-doctor camped among the savages of a village. 
He made friends with the chieftain, dispensed medicines to the 
tribe and preached about a God who was the loving Father of all 
men. 

One night he heard sobbing outside his hut. It was a young girl 
who had fled from the village in terror because she was about to be 
sold to a neighboring chief. A huge man with a gun emerged from 
the shadows to take her back. Calling upon a native convert to strip 
off the beads the girl wore, the missionary gave them with extra 
presents to the man and sent him away. 

Such experiences made up the daily life of one of the world's 
great missionaries, David Livingstone. Through 33 years of toil and 

* By O. K. Armstrong, Presbyterian Life, October 15, 1949, The Reader's 
Digest, December, 1949. Reprinted by permission from Presbyterian Life, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, The Reader's Digest, 
and the author. 
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travel, fighting constantly against tropical diseases, exposed at all 
times to savage men and wild beasts, Dr. Livingstone carried the 
light of Christian civilization to the world's most backward area. 

When he entered Africa in 1840, the entire central portion was 
a blank on the map. Largely because of his efforts it became a 
charted land, open to peaceful settlement and trade. And crowning 
his whole work was a ceaseless crusade against slavery, voodoo su- 
perstition and illiteracy. 

David Livingstone grew up in Lanarkshire, where as a lad he 
worked in a spinning mill 12 hours a day. Later he studied for the 
ministry at Edinburgh University, living in an attic on short rations. 
He was a handsome, well-built youth but he was shy and ill at ease 
in public. On his first attempt to preach, words failed him. "Friends, 
I have forgotten all I had to say," he gasped. In shame he stepped 
from the pulpit. 

At that moment of discouragement Robert Moffat, visiting Edin- 
burgh after establishing a mission at Kuruman in South Africa, 
advised David not to give up. Perhaps he could be a doctor instead 
of a preacher. Livingstone decided to be both and a foreign mis- 
sionary besides. When the years of medical study were done he 
chose Africa as his field. 

Livingstone soon developed a burning compassion for the black 
people of Africa. The traffic in slaves profoundly shocked and sick- 
ened him and he vowed he would devote his life to stamping out 
the monstrous evil. He watched the fears and suspicions of the 
blacks melt when he applied his healing medicines and tried to 
teach them better ways of living. He saw their joy at learning. They 
called him "the Good One." 

He noted how effectively the converts at Moffat's Kuruman mis- 
sion worked among their own people. His plan was to establish a 
mission point, select native converts to lead it, then go on to new 
tribes and unexplored fields. 

Every step forward carried the hardy crusader into exciting and 
dangerous adventure. Leading his caravan, fearlessly greeting tribes- 
men who never before had seen a white man, he would bargain 
cloth, beads and implements for their friendship, then set about 
administering his medicines. Accepted as a friend, he would work 
among that tribe for weeks or months. 

On Sabbath mornings he would gather the people about him and 
preach to them. With stubborn determination he practiced his 
gospel messages in the various difficult dialects. The wondering, 
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naked savages may not have understood his words at first, but they 
knew he was the Good One and that the God he talked ahout must 
be good too. 

Not always were the chieftains friendly. One ruler seized and 
killed the missionary's riding ox, then sent warriors to surround him. 
Calmly Livingstone faced them and began to speak. Soon he had 
them listening to a sermon on the love of Christ. 

Even friendly tribes presented problems. One chieftain trium- 
phantly announced that he was about to convert his whole tribe by 
flogging each individual with rhinoceros hide whips. Many insisted 
upon believing he had supernatural powers. Working among the 
Bakwain tribe in south-central Africa during a dry season, Living- 
stone was given an ultimatum to make rain. Noting that the waters 
of a lake could be diverted, he declared he would make rain if they 
would help. With wooden scoops he led the natives in digging 
ditches from the lake, establishing the first irrigation system in the 
interior of Africa, 

Time and again Livingstone's life was saved by what he believed 
to be divine intervention. At Mabotsa an enraged lion attacked and 
mauled him, breaking his left arm. A young convert whom Living- 
stone had chosen as his first native superintendent of schools 
engaged the lion, drawing the beast away until it was brought down. 
Never again was Livingstone able to lift that arm above his shoulder 
without pain. 

The hardy preacher's endurance and scorn of danger became 
legendary. He came upon the Bakaa tribe just after their warriors 
had murdered an Arab trader and all his porters, Livingstone ate 
with the chieftain and gave him gifts, then calmly lay down in his 
hut and fell asleep. Next day he wrote in his journal that he had 
more than ordinary pleasure in telling these murderers how to be 
cleansed of sin. 

Livingstone's work as a doctor was indispensable to his preaching. 
He demonstrated daily the use of quinine in treating malaria. Dur- 
ing the first five years of his work he himself had 31 attacks of 
fever. Without quinine he could not have lived. With it he revived 
whole families and tribes. 

Livingstone's feats of exploration rank with the greatest. Exploring 
one third of the huge continent from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean he opened up a vaster unknown area of the earth's surface 
than any other single man. He charted all the regions he visited 
and sent precise reports to the Royal Geographic Society in London. 

He was the first European to find the great lake Ngami. He came 
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upon some magnificent falls, more than twice as high as Niagara. 
"Victoria Falls," Livingstone named them, in honor of his queen. 

After the Moffats returned to Africa Livingstone married Mary 
Moffat. Born in Africa, Mary was used to the hardships and dan- 
gers of the jungle and desert. Cheerfully she shared the perils of her 
husband's work, nursed him through numerous illnesses. 

At Kolobeng the Livingstones built their only real home. Here in 
the course of six years four children were born. When repeated sick- 
ness threatened the lives of Mary and the children Livingstone took 
them to Cape Town and sent them back to England, promising to 
see them in a few years. Returning to Kolobeng he found that the 
Boers had raided his station, stolen his furniture, burned many 
books, closed the school and terrified his convert-helpers. Here was 
warning that the South African authorities wanted no more of his 
agitation against the slave traffic. 

Livingstone answered fearlessly. He denounced slavery at every 
turn, wrote fervent letters asking the British Government to help 
stop the trade. Spurred by his mission, he accomplished the incred- 
ible feat of exploring a trail to the west coast and back again to the 
interior in four years. 

Then he made his first visit home, to see his family and to write 
the first of several books, Missionary Travels. Livingstone was aston- 
ished to find himself a noted man. The Prince Consort granted him 
an interview; scientists summoned him for discussions. Her Majes- 
ty's government authorized an expedition for further exploration 
and gave Livingstone civil authority to deal with the African tribes. 
In March 1858 he sailed with Mrs. Livingstone and their youngest 
son, Oswell. 

For the next six years Livingstone was an explorer rather than a 
missionary. In a steam launch he and his party explored the Zambesi 
and other waterways of eastern and central Africa. They discovered 
Lake Nyasa, established mission points, schools and trade routes. 
Livingstone sent Mary to Kuruman, where another daughter was 
born; a whole year went by before he heard the news. Soon after 
mother and child rejoined the exploring party Mary contracted a 
fatal fever. In sorrow Livingstone lingered near his wife's grave for 
days. He sent his son and" daughter back to England. 

In 1864 he completed his expedition. Now, as he visited tribes he 
had worked among years before, he could see results from his labor. 
Churches he had founded were thriving, children were going to 
school, sanitation practices were taking root. 

The graying crusader had long hoped to discover the sources of 
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the Nile so that European trade might come from the north to the 
interior of Africa. So, early in 1866, after another visit to his home- 
land, he undertook a dangerous task exploration of the watershed 
between Lake Nyasa and Lake Tanganyika. From the time Living- 
stone left on this memorable expedition, only one white man saw 
him alive. He met with every possible discouragement. He was ill 
much of the time. Unfriendly tribesmen pilfered his supplies. Many 
of his helpers deserted. Incessant rains and tsetse flies made travel 
almost impossible. In 1869, desperately ill with pneumonia, Liv- 
ingstone was borne on a litter to Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika a two 
months' trek. 

For more than two years no word of the missionary-explorer 
reached Britain. "Where is Livingstone?" was asked everywhere. 
Two relief expeditions were sent out but both of them failed, cut 
down by tropical diseases. 

James Gordon Bennett, Jr., manager of the New York Herald, 
sensed the journalistic possibilities in the story of this missionary 
"lost" in the heart of Africa. He told Henry M. Stanley, his star 
reporter, to find Livingstone no matter how long and costly the 
search might be. 

Stanley reached Zanzibar, assembled a party that numbered 192 
and started westward in February 1871. He had only rumors of 
Livingstone's possible whereabouts. Soon many of his caravan mu- 
tinied. Two of the leaders tried to kill him. Heavy rains bogged the 
trails. Malaria and dysentery wore him down. Suspicious chieftains 
detained him. Yet for nine months, with courage worthy of the man 
he sought, Stanley pushed into the interior. 

On November 10 the people of Ujiji rushed to Livingstone to tell 
him the exciting news: A white man had arrived! Livingstone, 
emaciated but erect, stood before his tent, peering in astonishment 
at the big caravan headed by a tall white man flanked by a porter 
carrying the Stars and Stripes. The people parted to form a living 
avenue, down which Stanley stalked to one of the most dramatic 
meetings of all time. 

"Dr. Livingstone, I presume!" 

Stanley came just in time. For two years Livingstone had been 
without medicine of any kind. Gratefu% he accepted the new 
clothes and supplies, eagerly read letters and heard news of the 
outside world. Revived in body and spirit, he regained something of 
his old-time vigor. 

Every day Stanley remained at Ujiji his respect for the missionary 
increased, but all his pleading that Livingstone return to England 
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was in vain. Livingstone would say, "I still have much work to do!" 
So Stanley turned back, carrying with him material for dispatches 
that made David Livingstone the most talked-of man of his day. 

With a new caravan and supplies, the intrepid preacher marched 
on, searching for the headwaters of the Nile. But now his strength 
again was ebbing. Stubbornly he went on, carried in a litter. 

At Ilala village one evening he was too exhausted to talk. Gently 
his helpers laid him on his cot. Just before dawn they found his 
lifeless form, kneeling by the rude bed, his head resting upon hands 
clasped in prayer. 

"The Good One is gone!" The words sounded from hut to hut, 
from village to village. Thousands of his converts came to pay last 
respects. With loving hands they prepared for the burial. They knew 
that in far-off England the friends of the white doctor would want 
to bury him. Drawing on secret savage arts they embalmed the body. 
But they removed his heart, to place it reverently in their own soil 
where it belonged. 

Then began the longest funeral march in history. Chanting 
gospel hymns the Good One had taught them, the cortege started 
their nine months* trek to the coast. From Zanzibar a British vessel 
brought the body to England. On April 18, 1874, David Livingstone 
was laid to rest in honor in Westminster Abbey. 

Publicly acclaiming the late missionary for his crusade against 
African slavery, Queen Victoria announced early in 1880 that 
treaties had been signed with the Sultan of Zanzibar and other 
sovereigns, prohibiting the traffic by land or sea. And through the 
years the people among whom Dr. Livingstone carried the light of 
faith and freedom have steadily followed the trail he blazed. Their 
progress is still his living monument. 



QUESTIONS 

1. What do we commemorate on Whitsunday? (The meeting of 
the Apostles at Pentecost, when they were filled with the Holy 
Spirit) 

2. When does Whitsunday occur? (It is always the seventh Sun- 
day after Easter,) 

3. Why is it called Whitsunday? (Because in olden times it was a 
day of Christening, when white robes were worn) 

4. How do the Apostles describe their experience? (As a "rushing 
mighty wind" from heaven) 
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5. Did a wind actually blow? (No, it was a spiritual awakening 
like a mighty wind.) 

6. What did the experience do for the disciples? (It gave them 
tremendous power to go forth and preach the Gospel.) 

7. What new miracle soon took place? (The disciples discovered 
they could speak in many languages.) 

8 Who was a great nineteenth-century English missionary? (Da- 
vid Livingstone) 

9. What unknown land did Livingstone open up? (The undiscov- 
ered central portion of Africa) 

10. To what great evil did Livingstone awaken the world? (The 
evil of the African slave trade) 
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